SECOND COPY, 
$2.00 Per Year, 


eons ty DECEMBER, 1899, Including Directory. 


20 Cents Per Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD. Ke 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 

















Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 


---—_—_ 








— ~~ 


we 


AND ROLLS. 


CALENDARS, MANGLES 
TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


Textile F*abrics 











PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W. FP. SEM PSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Etc. 
No stoppage or even ‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary. 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no refinishing is 
necessary. 
One man can attend two or moré Winders, as the new roll is started auto- 
matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHEILADELYFHIA, PFPA. 








TEXTILE WORLD 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY 





ar an 

















‘Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 


Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 
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NORTHROP LOOM 





eae: sate, 


NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


M* cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
+ they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
it a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 


BAABAAARARBAAA 


oe they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
mW ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 


realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 


of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 


HERE. is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Saies steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their Opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 


some honor as prophets in our OWN country 


W* still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., ete, 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 





j 
N.C. 


“owel4 Buiuuidg Bury uniuAA MON OUL 





BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 


Whiti 





The Whitin Machine Works, 
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~ FISHER CARD FEED © 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, ic 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS. 
Spinners of Wersted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue 
Woonsocket, R.1., March 4, 180% 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FsEvs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and yo 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge fo 


themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EpWIn FARNELL. Agent 





PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 


& 
THE FISHER CARD FEED &,::2p!«)i2 construction. 
strongly built, turns out eve: 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Ma8s., March 4, 1896 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHeR CARD FEEDS ‘ar: 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. . 





a COTTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MAGHINERY 


REVOLYING FLAT CARD. 








oe Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


., { SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 




















—- 


STODDARD, Haserick.R 
' BRADFORD; ENGLAND. © © 
—inpoierens: Or~ 


. EGYPTIAN COTTON. “% 





ICHARDS & Co. O. 


BOSTON, MASS. USK 
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_FREICHT ELEVATORS. PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. Re 


“ HURRICANE ” DRYERS 


a 1 — FOR — 
WOOL. COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
STOCK IN GS, UNDERWEAR, &c. 


SCARBONIZRS, 


Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 














Best in Construction. Lowest in Price 


Plaa , Estimates and Catalogues cheer- 
fully furnished. 


PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A gpa 


TRU CK YARN DRYER. 
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GOTTON MACHINERY 











REVOLVING FLAT CARDS W With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 


DRAWING FRAMES 


SELF ACTING MULES With Electric Stop Motion. 
For Counts from 60's to 350’s with Threlfall’s Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 


Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfall, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bidg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 








MILL SUPPLIES 











TRUCKS 


ROVING and 


CANS ST BOXES. 


TRAVELERS 


Address. MEDFORD. "ASS. MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


FINISHING MACHINERY ¥ Drying, Dysing,. Polling 205 Congress Street, 
Lapping, Rolli , Pressing, Steaming, 














. y a ahe r 

+ Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, BOSTON, MASS. 
etals or Hats. ul Bex Pris — oF yatne. Engraving Ma- 

chines. Paper M x Printers ers Machines. 

ako. Cc. owas RD. 1788 Barker ‘Stee Phila. Pa. | 


Shige Wi ( yGVlLLEMAs Si 54 


>PININER i 


DIS SARD.TRAVELER 
SS — ” CLEARERS.METALIC 
TT BURNISH LIKE 
THAT PRO 
Se iltiga: 
TRAVELER 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND .. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CT RTiIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 


wvwrururw wv vw vw www www wvwwwvwwvw ww wwe we vee www wwvwwv'ewe 


4 

4 > 
KILBURN, LINCOLN & CoO., 
> 

4 FALL RIVER, MASS. 7 
. > 
{ MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. } 
; The new Arkwright M 1! in Fa)l River is fitted out with 1100 of our : 
Meavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 4 

4 We are now buildirg our New Migh Speed Leom with the 4 
‘ Northrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. » 
4 > 
. » 
; , 














EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLatr Brotutrs & Company, Ltd., by fa 
the largest makers in the worid of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 
MATHER & PLATT'’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS.’ Card Clothing. 
LOOUX’S of all descriptions, etc 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLL.IOT &h HALIL, 


64 1-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Mase. Send for Circular 








ESTABLISHED Ir65, 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Seuthern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Cha:lotwte, N.C. 


| ) ’ { O\ Vaiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
s ‘ s BOLSTERS, STEPS, 

) A 4 4 > 

For Cotton, Woolen, Wor 1 


TUBES, Et 


F WARD & VANDECRIFT,. 
x Machiner . 





Elmer, Salem Co., NN. wy 


@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S .WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 

or small and odd items ‘that 
| vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 


wmicn ster. 10) Mill Supplies, 


BELIJAHA ASHWoORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., ="38507> 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
ls Used. 




















The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 





IMPORTANT TO 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS... 


I Guarantee An Increase of 6 to 10 Per Cent 
in the Production of Any Card Room Using 
My Invention. 


I have recently perfected and am now placing on the market under 
a U. §S. Patent, an attachment to a lapping machine, the use of which 
positively insures a smooth and even lap that will unwind from start to fin- 
ish without sticking or splitting; thus insuring the continuous running of 
the carding machine without choking or splitting of the laps, and the con- 
sequent loss of time and production, besides improving the quality. 

This device is simple in construction, durable, and the cost is so little 
that no concern that wishes the best possible results for the smallest cost 
can afford to be without it. 

It can easily be attached to a lapping machine of any make with- 
out any change in the machine. 

I guarantee an increase of from 6 to 10 per c. nt in the production 
of any card room adopting my attachment on its lapping machines. 
Will prove my claims of forfeit cost of device. Correspondence solicited. 
All inquirers cheerfully and promptly answered. 


W. J. HURLEY, Kimesville, Cuilford Co., N.C. 
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Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 





Sewe any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
ne stitch or coarse stitch. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 


NO. 4 SPECIAL 
SPINDLE HOOK BAND 


Which we are selling at $6.00 per 1000? 

The finest article on the market to trans 
mit power from cylinder to spindle on Silk, 
Cotton, Woolen and Flax Spinning Machi 


nery. 
Send today tor free samples, stating what 
lengths of Bands required. 


GEO. T. FROST, 


Paterson, *. J. 
Manufacturer of and dealer 
in Mili Supplies . , 





BIRCH BROS., -CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 







a 


Garduer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
a 


of other tools Sen 


for cireular. 


W. H. BROWN, 
No, 81 Mechanic St,, WORCESTER, MASS 


a by Carders and Manufacturers 





A copy of the Textile World’s 
Directory is presented to 
every paid-up subscriber of 


the Textile World, with the 
compliments of the publish- 
ers. 








COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TKETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO.. Newark, N. J. 





mec... WATCHMAN'S 


Write for Circular 


CLOCK. 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. MASS. 





A. GC. THURSTON & SON, 


—-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER. MASS. 





C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 


Write: 423-425 BELGRADE ST., PHILA., PA. 








POWER TRANSMISSION 15 


INK - BEI Elevators .. 
. » Conveyors 


For handling Cotton and Woolen Bales, Rolls, Spools, Bundles, Coal, Ashes, Eto., 
of any capacity, designed and erected. 


ROPES, SHEAVES, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, 
CLUTCHES, Etc. 


»»»S8enmnda for Catalogue... 








AN 
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Above cut shows the LANK-BELT CARRIER handling 
550 Bales Cotton per hour. 


Thel ink-BeltMachinery (lo. 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


Southern Department, CHICACO, U. Ss. A. 


710 Union Street, New Orleans, La. 
ww. Ga WinLMoT, Manager. 


LINK- BELT ENGINEERING CoO., PutILa. & NEW YorRK, 
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€3.0000000000000000000000000000000000€6% 


The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 





AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 

AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJ AX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


‘H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 


OQONOOQQOQOQANHQOOQO OOOO QOQOQOQOQOQQOOQOQOOQOQOQOQOQOQOQOQOQOQOQQOQQOQOQOQOQOQOOQOQOQQQOQQOQQOQOOQOO0VO 


OOODDDDDDDDDDDDONDDOODOOOODODOOODOOOOOOOCOODOODOO000000000000000' 


0000000000000000000000000000000000€%) 
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MILL SUPPLIES 


EF'rankhk Griffiths «& Co., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Jacquard Card Board 
AND PAPER SPECIALTIES 
Accurate Thicknesses of Boards Our Specialty. No Shrinkage. 
FACTORY: 2766 RUTH STREET, Near Kensington Avenue and Somerset Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON, 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. . ox 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 





STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N.J. 


PATS. | cic acell e 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK, 


DEXTRINE and GUMS, csscsco, 78 non, toa 
RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Manufacturers of 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 


Corresnondence Solicited..... 225 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


TAY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL, Tiisd.and recommended by some of 


Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making « Lighter Bobbin and costing less 
money. Will not break "ia ann? Panbnanh oa. 

I O@., Springfield 
Joux A. McGuire, Manager. vw » We. 


Hahn's ya's" ea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the keys are all different 
A liberal allowance oO 5 § 
made for old detectors. 
For c'rculars, prices and 


further information ad- HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


dress, 


NANZ & CO. 4-C, WHITCOMB & COU 


127 Duane Street, 
w York é 
Lowest prices without detracting trom EL EC TRO Ty YPERS, 
the quality. All we ask is for requests for ae ye es ry 
special prices. 4@25ARCH S:TRE! 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 


Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description, 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


N. A. LOTIBARD & CO., 
Wool Carding [lachinery, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


THE 


HAVING PURCHASED THE 


EDGING PLANTS anc soos win o 


Friedberger & Co., Krout & Fite, Phila., 
and Ceo. H. Baker, of Woonsocket, R. I., 


HAVE CONSOLIDATED 


All the Machinery, etc., at their Enlarged Mills at 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ADVANTACES TO ACCRUE, 


both to customers and ourselves from the grouping 
of all these plants 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
with ABLE MANACEMENT 
and COMPLETE ORCANIZATION 


Can easily be estimated. 











W.K. NIXSON, Sec’y & General Manager. H.S. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 
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MERCERIZING 





To the Trade and Public. 





NO'TIC Fi. 


A hades is hereby given that the undersigned, the American Mer- 
- cerizing Company, of 260 to 266 West Broadway, in the City of 
New York, is by mesne assignments the owner and controller of the entire 
id exclusive right and license in and to the inventions and discoveries 
»wn, described and claimed in United States Letters Patent to Richard 
Thomas and Emanuel Prevost, dated March 15th, 188, and numbered, 
pectively, 600, 826 and 600, 527, both for processes of Mercerizing under 
Pension, so far as said inventions and discoveries may be applied to the 
treatment of yarns and threads of every description, and you are hereby 
varned against infringement of said Letters Patent or either of them and 
hat the undersigned will duly protect its and its licensees against all unau- 
rized use of the inventions and discoveries of said Letters Patent and 
each of them. 


The authorize Acensees under said Letters Patent and each of 
I} tl 1] | 1 | Patent | } f 


m. so far as the same relate to yarns and threads of every description, 


The American Thread Company. 

J. &P. Coates, Limited. 

Clark Thread Company (0. N. T.) 
John Clark. Jr. & Co. (Mile End.) 
The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company. 
J. R. Montgomery Company. 

William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company. 
Greenwood & Bault. 


Parties desiring to use the Patents will apply for licenses to our 


at 260-266 West Broadway. 


The American Mercerizing Company. 


York, November 13, 
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le RUSDEN MACHINE COMPANY 


WARREN, RR. I. 


Near FProwvidemnce. 


BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works aw Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines, 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers. 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 














BLEACHING MACHINERY. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dye Boxes, 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes, Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 


.» FINISHING MACHINERY.. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 

















Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 


COMBINING 


(HE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 


WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
BosTON TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing the 


Textile Industries of the United States. 


1 \ Henry G. LoRpD. 
Gui_p & LorpD, } Berrram Lorp. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


Henry G. KittrevGe, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


THE BOURSE,. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


140 Nassau Street. 


620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 
3.00 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
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PATENTS 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 

Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. hig non = to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 

HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 

Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


3 ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 
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f F 1 
List of Textile Patents. > DESIGNS 4 
> TRADE-MARKS 4 

Essued October 31, and November 7. > AND COPYRIGHTS 
14 and 21, 1599. > OBTAINED | 
‘ + ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 4 
> Notice in “ Inventive Age” 4 

Carding-Engine Fancy Rolle > Book “How to obtain Patents”’ 
T Ne reher > 


4 
Christian T. Goldberg Ax Charges moderate. No fee till patent is secured. { 
Gy 4 Letters strictly confidential. Address, { 
Cleth Measuring Device. 637,620. Jesse H ? E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. >| 
King, Escatawpa, Miss., assignor to Victor POPP CPPS SSSA Oe aad 
A. Lennep, same place. 





Cotton Compress. 636,110. William Brady tie : 
Hearne. Texas. Loom. 636,635. John A. Clark and Joseph 
Cl 17.040 Cyrus E T. Cyr, Worcester, Mass issignors to 
Wy y er 637 yrus 4 ore " - . 
Drawing Roll leare .” The Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Smith, Fall River, Mass Works, same place. 
Embroidering Machine 637,458 osept . 
A. Grobeli, New York City. os ae enry I. Harriman, New 
Oo 
Fibres, Machine for Cleaning Vegetable > . or . 
636.086. Manuel A. Torre, Merida, Mex Loom Batting Weaving 635,805. John 
7 aE . Poyser, Wirksworth, England. 
Knitting Machine 636,187 Max Saldir 
Manchester, N. H., assignor to mself Loom, Circular. 636,800. Carl Herold and 
and Henry Reichenbach vé rk Richard Richards Brunr tri 
Citys Hungary 
Knitting Machine wo, Si e il Loom Filling Supplying 
Steber, Utica, N 635, 759 Abram D Emery 
Knitting Machine Mass 
Sturgess eiceste na Loom for Weaving Doubl 
Loom 37695 faker, | ! 636,533. John Killars, St 
Falls l rede cP Loom Knife-Sled Motion 
Montclair N. . Killars, Stonington, Ct 
sa ppe t 


Loom 637,75 H. Baker, Centr , . 
é‘ , irg, Remiremont 


wom 
Falls, R ‘ 
Montclair 
Loom 
Mass. sata! cee 
Loom 637,196 . Baker Pcie . Paterson, | issigne 
Aer ' R - PORES & Uhlinget ladelphia 
ontciair s 9 . * 
. s Loom Shedding echanism, 636,493 
Loom. 636,773. Wm * aller a . ird H, Cook, Fall River, Mass. 
Windle, Philadelphia : . ra , 
om Stop-Motion Electrical 
Loom 637,11 Henry ir! ‘ Joseph Coldwell and Christop 
York City Gildard, Fall River, Mass 
Loom 636, 706 Wm . Bake eae whee oom Shuttle 536, 207 John L. Kinney 
Falls, R I ind ederie ‘ v Burlington, ! ; issignor to HMdwin 


oom Pile 


Montclair, N. J C. Holt, Ste Moors ind Henry 
Loom. 636,704. Wm ; r, ul C. Fowler, same place 
Falls, R. I ind ‘rederi Pp oom Shuttle. 636,227. Stephen M. Ham 
Montclair, N. J blin and Wm. H. Goldsmith, Central 
636,706. Wm jaker ‘ent Falls, R. 1 
Rn. 1 und = =Frede ) oom Stop Motion Mechanism, 637,412. 
Montclair, N. J. George Poole, Thompsonville mnt 
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WOOL PICKER. 
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Woo. PICKER, No.1. 

A The Picker is too often given small consideration. Any old thing that 


4 will tear the stock up, seems to answer for many mills, It’s a great mistake 
ry) Bad work here means trouble all along the line. Our Picker is built to do 
yy good work and it does is. 

hy This machine is provided with steel toothed cock spur feed roller, 
J driven by compound gearing. 
4 The teeth in the cylinder are made of best steel and are securely fas 


tened in their places. 
The grate under the cylinder is made of round bars geared together se 


, that they revolve, preventing the grate from choking. 
: The gears are covered and the machine provided with adjusting screws 
Fa to take up the wear. 


There is a door at the side for the convenient removal of the dirt and to 
d provide draught. 
d The Picker discharges from the back underneath. 
The 40-inch Picker is driven by two belts trom a countershaft which ac- 
companies the machine. 
We also make a light pattern 18-inch Picker for small mills. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue telling a!l about our complete line or 
woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Philadelphia Office, 428-430 Bourse. 
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; Loom Warp Stop Motion. 636,503. Wm Winding Machine, Thread. | 637,438. Fred 
Wi F. Draper Hopedale, Mass., assignor A. Whitmore, Hopedale, Mass., assig: 
, to Draper Company, same place and or to the Draper Company, same pla 

Portland. Mé ‘ ind Portland, Me, 
Loom W r St Motion. 637.234. J pl Wool-Cleaning Machine. 636,714. James 
st a » Stop Motion <i. F Joseph Br: a a we ass assigno 
Coldwell and Christopher G. Gildard, point peg eg ete ae me 
Fall River, Mass. place. lied — 
Loom Warp Stop Motion Mechanism. 
637,675. Ss é Sew: Tewkst ry, . : 
ro Samuel Sewall, Tewksbury; | —ro show the advance in the av. 
Heddle Company, same place. age price of com nodities, the “To 

ll a on a ot: "all = 7? don Beonomist’” las recently publish 
v 'Y Ker, ( i a ee | . 
and Frederic EK. Kip, Montclair, N. J. ed its “index numbers,” showing tha 

mapeing, Moshin wanes 102 David Gess- prices have risen about eleven pe 
er, orcester, Mass. 

Rubbing Apron for Worsted Drawing cent., on the average, since the first « 
Machines 637,543. Alfred Wolsten- the vear. One of the leading factors 
holme, Philadelphia, Pa. : . : 

Sliver Receiving Can for Cotton or Other in the advance has been the highe 
— — - oe — m. eg price of cotton and its products, Foo 
un John 4 urtis, copee ve s, 

Mass. products have responded to the gei 
gg ag ta ay me Bs eral movement, and an advance in the 
on. ii) . “rer agegas, $ . ( » 
dence, R. I. price of metal bas also been conside 
; Textile Machinery, Lifting-Roll Holder able. “The difticultyv.” says Ne 
- ; ; i . ,” says the Econo 
for. 31,865. John T. Meats and Wm ‘ ee ee ee ee 
Ashworth, Taunton, Mass., assignors mist, “of obtaining tonnage, and 1 
t > Masi Machine Works, sam«¢ a : . 
i fason Machin ‘ : high freight rates resulting from tl 

Warp-Beaming Tension-Governor, Auto- large nomber of ships engaged in the 
matic. 11,791 (Re-issue). George ’ i , 5 " . = 
Brown and Emil Dick, Auburn, Me. transport of troops to South Africa 

Weaving Apparatus, Circular. 637,336. has more or less affected the price o 
*he s G. j Ar i § - tat ‘ ‘ * 
dcish Wels, Wettngnam, Maguad. ull commodities imported into Eng 

Weaver's Pick-out and Scratch-up Comb. land. One of the articles so affected 





636,395. James A. Carr, Fall River, 
Mass, 
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is timber, 
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JAMES M. 


Capt. James M. Varnum died at his 
home, “Brook Farm,” Goffstown, N. 
H., August 23, 1899. Had he lived un- 
til November hé would 
been ninety years old. Until last yea” 
he enjoying 
health. The portrait of him on the op- 
posite page was taken at the age of 
eighty-eight. 

Captain Varnum came of 
Revolutionary stock, and 
tors occupied a proininent 
the early history the 
was reared amid 
cjations patriotic, loyal, and inspiring 
in character, and 
right life stood out as a fitting repre- 
their 


25th, have 


was remarkably good 


? 


good old 


his ances- 
place in 
He 


influences and asso- 


of nation. 


in his long and up- 


famous for 
He 

democratic 
first 


sentative of a race 
long and well-spent lives. 
Jeffersonian Democrat, — 
in thought and act,—cast 
presidential vote for Andrew Jackson, 
and voted his political faith at each 
presidential election since. 

He was born in Dracut, Mass., 
of Col. Daniel Varnum. Hon, Joseph 
Bradley Varnum, for years 
speaker in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, and 
ing the position of president of the na- 


was a 


his 


sou 
many 


afterwards occupy- 
tional Senate, was his uncle. 

He obtained an excellent education 
at Philips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
His was as 


follows: 


certificate of admission 


Academy.—English Depart- 


M. Varnum is ad 


Philips 
ment.—Mr. James 
mitted a for the 
mencing Sept. 7. Tuition, $250. 
S. R. Hall, Principal. Andover, 
7, 1831. 

He at the 
years, and on leaving this institution 
the the 
Print Lowell, 


“om- 
Paid. 
Nov. 


member term 


was academy for four 


employment of 
Works, 


he entered 


Merrimack 


WORLD. 


DECEMBER, 1899. 


VARNUM. 


Robert Prince 
and Reuben 
Here he 


trade of machine printer. In 


Mass., of which was 


agent Hutchinson was 
overseer, 


the 


thoroughly learned 
the 
early forties he was invited to take 
print of 


Corporation, TLowell, 


charge of the works 


the 
Hanilton and 
1846, 

, ae 


Manchester 


managed their printing until 

went to Manchester, N. 
the 
Print Works, which position he held 
until the burning of the printery mill 


in 1852, when he built a large bleach- 


when he 


and took charge of 


ery on one of 
the 
war this was destroyed by fire. 
the 


captain 


the islands just below 
Amoskeag falls. During the civil 
At 
Agent Straw the 
employ of the 
Amoskeag corporation, taking charge 
of the This 
held years, when 
quit active mechanical life, and pur- 


solicitation of 
entered the 


bleachery. position he 


about fifteen he 
about four 

the Goffs- 
“Brook 


cnased a charming home 


miles from Manchester on 


town road, named it Farm.”’ 


and here for many years has wel- 


friends. 
Lowell Mr, 
the 


comed his 


While living in Varnum 


was active in organization of a 
the 
“Lowell Mechanic Phalanx,’ and was 
elected its captain September 11, 1840. 
Fle 


the 


inilitary company known as 


was re-elected to the command of 


company three successive terms 


thereafter, and during his residence 


in Lowell was, for twenty-one years, a 
leading and active member of the cr- 
ganization. 

Webber, 


textile 


Samuel well known to 


all 
England, 


manufacturers in 
letter with 
of Mr. 


remem- 


nearly 
New 


sends us a 


a few notes of reminiscences 


Varnum, in which he says: “I 


ber him very well, as a_ straightfor- 


ward, good-hearted man, and very 
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inuch interested the old Mechanic 
Phalanx, of which he was captain.” 


in 


In the passage of the Massachusetts 
fifth Baltiniore 
1861, this same Mechanic Phalanx 
nished the first Massachusetts martyr 
Phe 


‘arnum at 


regiment through in 


fur 


to the nation’s defence, 


sacrificed 


company which Captain \ 


the age of sixteen labored so success- 
fully to organize, exists today an 
honor to the city of Lowell and tii 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts,—t 
glory to each name borne upon its 
roll, especially its earlier membership. 

He was 2 member of the Episcopal 
chureh, and for nuiny years a vestry 


man of Grace church, Manchester. Lle 


Was a trustee in the Merrimack Liver 


Savings sank, Manchester, forty 


or more years. 


He married Sarah A. Durgin, who 
survives hin:. 

Of immediate relatives there sur- 
vive him feur nieces, Mrs. Georgette 
A. Chamberlain of Washington, D. C.; 
Mirs. Augusta Foran of Boston, Mrs. 
Kien Thissell Boynton, Pasadena, 
California, and Mrs. Jane Thissell El 
liott, Maldan, Mass.; three nephews, 
Daniel, Wallace, and Nelson Thissell, 
Lowell. 

Mr. Varnuin was made a Mason in 
Lafayette Lodge in 1857, and ad- 


vanced through Meunt Horeb Chapter 


and Adoniram Council to Trinity 


Commandery, where he became 14 
Knight Tempiar in 1869. 
years the oldest 
the local commandery, and 


the state. 


In point of 


he was member of 


possibly 
in 


the oldest one 





ANGORA GOATS. 


had a great many in 


differ 
England 


We have 
quiries 
ent 


and 


from 
New 


ana 


from parties 
of the 


States 


parts 
Middle 
information 


elsewhere, 
concerning angora 
These 


humerous 


for 
inquiries 

that it 
in 


goat husbandry. 


have become so 


clearly indicates to us an intense 


terest umong many people, in tiese 


animals, for use in the rough pastures 


of hilly lands, covered more or less 
with undesirable growths of wild 
shrubbery, ete. On aecount of this 


WORLD 


apparently yzeneral interest, we shal 


publish in an early issue a lengthy 
illustrated article concerning these 
animals, which we trust will be o 
practical utility to those who wish to 
engage in their raising and keeping 
Irom what information we have, w 

should say that « number of parties 
in the northern latitude of this coun 
try will soon make practical attempts 
for stocking their farms or lands wit 

this breed of goats. As an example 
of what is being, done, the Simpso1 
Stock I‘arms at Saxonville, Mass 

have recently been leased for a term 


of ten years, with a partial purpose o 
employing these goats as an economi 


eal feature to certain agricultural 


nlans. ‘Two carloads of these aniimals 
one from Iowa and one from Texas 
are on the way to this farm. Th 
lessee writes us that he intends to go 


into the goat business on a large scale 
that 
bandry would read very much like a 
told. 


and his experience in this hus 


fairy tale, if 


—-Some of the new processes of bal 


ing cotton ure being utilized, tenta 
tively, for baling wool, but with no 
pronounced success as yet. Seoured 
wool, undoubtedly, can be baled to 


fair advantage in this way, but the at- 
tempt of getting the immense pressure 
on such wool of forty pounds to the 
cubic foot, as is talked about, is carry 
ing it too far. The dry Asiatic wool 
may be baled this way, but the greasy 
wools of Australia and other countries 
could not be without damaging th: 
wool almost irreparably. Greasy wools 
should not be subjected to very sever 
pressure, and those shrinking on the 
average of fifty per cent. should not be 
into a of 

than ten pounds to the cubie foot. 


compressed density more 





New in which the woo 


manufacture by the factory methods 


iMngland, 


was first introduced, remains, as 


has always been, the chief seat of the 
industry in the United States, produ 


ing, so far as our clothing alone is 


concerned, as large a share of it as al 
the rest of the Union combined. 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 


Senator William P. Frye spoke quite 
ecently in Boston, before the Beacon 


Society, on the commerce of the 


linited States, and alluded to the in 
terest of this country in foreign mar- 


kets, whica is becoming greater and 


reater as tue years go by, and to the 


prospect that we shall soon have more 


100,000,000 people, producing 


than 


than can be consumed, and 


nore 


which will require foreign outlets, 


than can be found in Europe. 


He declared 


nore 
that we must expect to 


meet the fiercest kind of competition 
n all branches of industry. He then 
raised the question: where are we go 
ne to tind a market? “In the Orient? 
Now here 
or 809,000,000 people there 


last 


else. There are 700,000,000 


They im 


ported year $1.500,000,000 worth 


of just such things as we have to sell 
There is an advancing civilization in 


the Orient, which ought to doubie 


their importation in a few years, for 
ivilization always doubles the neces 
Now, what can we 


Orient?’ He 


sities of a people. 
that 
canal across the Isthmus of 


do to reach said 
“Build a 
Panama.” He asked the 


then ques 


tion: “Does any intelligent man fail 
to see that, with the shortening of the 
distance and the lowering of the 
freight rates, we can certainly obtain 
a field there and a participation in the 
trade of these countries?” 

What Senator ITrye says is true in 
substance, that we shall be obliged to 
look to 


ers for our agricultural and manufac- 


foreign countries for custom 


tured products, with greater assiduity 


than heretofore; though it is equally 


true that for a great many years to 


come our best tiarket will be that 
found within our own national limits. 
Great changes have taken place with 
in the last few vears, and especially 
so since we have come into possession 
of far distant territories, bringing us 
more within the quickening influence 
of the foreign trade of competing na 
tions. 

While it may be true that our most 


rapid progress for the disposition of 


our textile manufactures, and others, 
will be Asiatic nations, the 


time will soon be upon us when a sub- 


among 


stantial and increasing trade will be 


developed with the people south of us. 


\t present, as Senator Frye remarks, 
the Orient offers the greatest induce- 


ment for the development of foreign 


trade, to meet the ever growing de- 


mands of millions of people that are 


being brought into contact with the 


wants of civilization. 
That the 


should undertake the financial respon 


United States government 


sibility of carrying out a scheme for 


the construction of a canal across the 
other 


Isthmus of Panaina, or some 


contiguous loeality, is more than ap 


parent, as a commercial undertaking 


of the greatest importance to our com 


mercial and , political development. 
Isthinus 


Vew 


Vith a water-way across the 


of Panama, the distance from 


York to Manila 


11,550 to 9800 


will be reduvueod from 


miles, a saving in dis 


tunce of 1750 miles 


The fact is becoming recognized 


that the great competition for trade 


tmong nations will be that between 


the United States and all the Furo 


pean nations combined, and the «hiei 


sphere of activity for the next quarter 


of a century, at least. will be in the 


Orient, when the commercial advan 


tages to us of our new Pacific Ocean 


will he and 
What is 


is persistency, and a 


Posse ssious See appre 


ciated, wanted now, by us, 
wise and weil 
formulated policy on the part of our 
all the 


privileges which any other nation pos 


government, insisting upon 


sesses, The such a 


importance of 
course bas already been referred to in 


columns, more particularly in 


These 
the revent action, so far as textiles are 
concerned, of Southern manufacturers 


in petitioning the president to insist 


upon an “open door’ policy. which 


we have been inclined to think Rus- 


sin and Germany, as well as France, 
looked 


extending 


have not npon with favor 


while their political and 


trade influences in China. The action 


of our government in requesting 


these nations to define their poliey in 
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fi} t espt will undoubtedly secu mount for the present year to $373,- 
assurances that will give the United 643,007, far exceeding that of any pre- 
/ States all of the privileges of the most vious year, 
favored nation. To show the rapid strides that have 
A Che demand for our manufactures heen made, of late, in our exports of 
‘ ong t Asiatic communities will manufactured articles, it is enough to 
ai ease 4 abov ntimated, with the state that for the first ten months of 
} . rf vilization, which will the current year the value of these 
, I t as European and was almost one-half of the value of 
i omivercial in- our exports of agricultural products, 
’ loser contact which is without precedent. Though 
; se people. These the chief part of this increase consist- 
Ly is w follow the advance el of manufactures of iron and steel, 
iy * vl ul now being our textile manufactures, especially 
i) he principal seaports cotton cloths, contributed largely to- 
Nt T nee, to the central wards it. Taking from the list of ex- 
es f tl Celestiai Empire. ports such items as refined mineral oil 
Concessions to onstruct a railroad and copper ingots, there is no one 
om Canton to Chang-tu, a distance itera of export so large as that of cot- 
of 300 miles, have already been grant- ton cloth, amounting to $16,415,457, 
al to an <Angle-Chinese company. the next below being agricultural im- 
This railroad, it is understood, will plements, amounting to $12,634,649. 
onnect two of the greatest empor- According to the returns of the Im- 
iums of trade in the Chinese Empire, perial Maritime Customs showing the 
ind will be the means of distributing imports of eotton piece goods at 
1 large quantity of merchandise Shanghai, it appears that for the 
throughout the interior domains of quarter ending the 30th of September 
that country, where traffic is now con- last, there were received at that port 


ducted with the rudest implements of 1,016,755 pieces of American sheetings, 
transportation, costing, according to a against 771,498 pieces for the same 


certain estimate on the part of one period of the previous year. Of drills, 


who has traveled therein, in the neigh there were received 469,645 pieces 
borhood of 15 to 20 cents a ton per Against 548,180 pieces; and of jeans, 
mile. The cost of transportation in 17,200 pieces, against 39,220 pieces. 
the United States, by our railway fa- The imports from English, or. any 
‘ilities, is about ™% of a cent per ton other sources, were far below these 
per mile. figures. There has been no such ratio 
The United States is increasing its of increase in the imports of cotton 
xports of domesti manufactures piece goods from any other country. 
not only in actual amount, but also in It is stated by a well informed party 


proportional amount with the total from Shanghai that there was import- 
exports of domestic merchandise. The ed into that port, for the first nine 





exports of manufactures, in 1859-60, months of this year, 233,739 pieces of 
unmounted to 12.76 per cent. of the to cotton flannel, which come almost 
tul value of the exports of merchan- solely froni this country, against 55,- 
dise, while, in 1898-99, the percentage 409 pieces fur the same time last year. 
was 28.13, which had never before James S. Fearon, the head of a large 
been equaled. Our exports of manu- commercial house in Shanghai, who 
| factures in October last exceeded that has recently arrived in this country 
i of any previous month, with the ex- upon a visit, is reported as having 


ception of two, in the history of the said that “within five years, Ameri- 


ountry. The total exports of manu- can cotton cloth will have taken the 
hs factures for the first ten months of | place that Lancashire used to occupy 
the current year were $311,369,173, in in the Chinese market, and will have, 
yaine, whieh, at this rate, would on the seore of price, sound and hon- 


ee ee ne 
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that the 
be able 


business 


quality, a supremacy 


is of no other nation will 


challenge. irom fair 
npetition, American cotton textiles 
ve nothing to fear in China.” 

all all 


inutacturing cotton goods forexport, 


From reports, of our mills, 


e fully supplied with orders’ for a 


eat many months to come, at prices 
inging from 4% cents to 5 


Manufacturers 


‘cunts pet 
ird, on the average. 


t are making this class of goods 


e adapting themselves to meet the 


wants of their foreign cus 


the 


peculint 


mers, in matter of lengths of 


uts, sizes of packages, ete. This, 


nanufacturers bave always been will 
ng to do, but the necessity of a for 


‘ 


yn trade has never been of so much 


onsequence as it is now and has been 
Our manufacturers are 


of late 


vears. 


is much alive to this as those in Euro 


countries, when the nemls of 


Dein 


demand it. American me 


EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS FO 


QQuantities Values, 


bees 20 


9,17 1,268 


Colore 1 7 
Uneolored 


75, 163 045 


177, 800,0 


Wi OLS L3, 119,565 


handlers, of export goods 


more thought and circum 


spection toward meeting the special 


requirements of foreign markets, as 
the 


H. B. Claflin Company, New 


noted in recent installation by the 


York, of 


three hydraulic presses, for the pur 


repacking goods for expor! 


pose of 
These presses are said to be the most 
powerful in this country, employed for 
this line of business. 

We article, certain 


present in this 


statistics, which will be instructive, 


is showing the position of the United 
States as an export country of cotton 
The 


exports of manufactured cotton do not 


goods custom house records of 
over other than the three classes enu 
uncolored, and 
ill other mannfactures.” The 


ties of exports to adjoining countries 


merated as “colored, 


statis- 


ire now much more perfect and more 
to be relied upon than in former years, 


due to recent legislation or the part 


Still, to some extent, the 


of Congress. 


destination of exports through Canada 
are not always accurately shown, and 
it is probable that goods actually des- 
tuned for countries beyond Canada are 
credited to Canada in the export 
manifests. 

the 


first 


About 54 per cent. of cotton 


for the ten 


to China, 


exporte 


coods 


months of this year went 


while a very large proportion went to 
other Asiatic countries 

Our experts of cotton goods for the 
first ten months of this year show a 
consumption for the export trade, of 
306.000 cives 
cotton 


conversion 


bales of cotton, which 


the estimated consumption of 


for the current for 


year, 
goods, at 367,200 


bale in 


into export bales, 
that 


tem used in the manufacture of cotton 


which shows one every 


goods in this country is converted into 


goods for a foreign market (total con- 


10 MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER 31. 


LSts Ise 
Values Valnes 


Quantities, (Juantities. 


4,410,173 
12,005,284 


16,415,457 


74,754,700 
13 G21, 1S 


3,650, 906 
0,102 066 


88,421,550 
264,086,578 


208,705,074 12,762,062 352,507 28 


sumption of cotton in the United 
States in 1898-99 was 3,721,026 bales). 
We that the 352,507,928 


yards of cotton cloth exported for the 


estimate 


ten months ending October 31, requir- 
“lL 146,878,303 pounds of clear cotton 
wnufacture, or 306,000 bales 
This 


consump- 


for their m 


ik pounds, net, bale). 


the 
tion for the full twelve months at 176,- 


per 
estimated 


would give 
253,960 pounds, and assuming a 


sumption of 170 pounds of cotton per 


con- 


spindle per year, for export goods, it 
would show that 1,036,800 spindles are 
this 


which ts 


employed in country on export 


goods alone, equivalent to 
one spindle out of every 18, running 
on this class of goods (total number of 
spindles in the Tinited States, 17,9338,- 
000). 

As can be easily reckoned, from the 
accompanying statistics, the value of 
for the first ten 


exported zoods 
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months of this year, averaged 4.66 in having members on it who are 
cents per yard. practically familiar with the business 
Taking the tetal consumption of of the country. It is of the highest 
cotton in the United States for 1898-99 importance that this committee 
at 3,721,026 bales, of which about 372,- should wave diversified talent, and 
102 bales (one bale in ten) are consum While the legal profession should tx 
ed for goods for export, we find that well represented, so should the bas 
there are left for goods for domestic bess, or manufacturing, element be 
consumption 3,348,923 bales, which, at considered, We, therefore, should b 
aun average weight of 500 pounds to pleased to see Congressman Willia 
the bale, gives 1,674,461.500 pounds, (. Lovering made a member of this 
which, divided by 75,000,000 as the comroittee, As representing more 
population of this country, shows a nearly the interests of New England 
cousumption of 22.33 pounds of cotton than any other person that we ca 
per head of population in the United think of. Mr. Lovering is familiar 
States, for domestic use alone. <Ac- with the tariff and the general s 
cording to Thomas Ellison, the con ject of revenues. 
sumption of cotton, in 1898, in Great 
Britain, for domestic use alone, was The proposed combination o 
about 345,500,000 pounds, which, d two great carpet manufacturin 
vided hy 40,000,000, as the population cerns, the Lowell and the Bigek 
STATISTICS 
Total consumption of cotton in United States, 1808.’99 bales 3.72 
Cotton consumed in United States in manufactures for export. Estimated for cal 
endar year, 1899 ° nie bnaitiwensenedebened bales 87 2K 

Number of cotton spindles in the United States ; 17.U38 (we 
Number of cotton spindles in the United States on export goods 1.086.806 
Value of export goods from United States for 10 mos. ending Oct, 31, 1899.. per yard 4.66 cent 
Total consumption of cotton in Great Britain, 1898 bales 847 1,008 
Cotton consumed in Great Britain in manufactures for export, 1898 bales 2 570.00 
Number of cotton spindles in Great Britain 45.400. 04% 
Piece Goods exported from Great Britain in 1808 

White and Plain yards 3,548,007,000 

Printed and Dyed e6s0 as 1,668 273,000 

Mixed material eo 121 ,000==5, 216,401 (an 
Average weight of goods exported from Great Britain in 1898 -»- per yard i 


( aS of cotton in the United States for home use, per head of population, 
18% 


8. 


Compneeption of cotton in Great Britain for home use » Pee | head of population, 


1898 oe Ibs. &.64 
of Great Britain, gives a consumption carpet companies, looks to us as being 
of only 8,64 pounds of cotton per head one of the best schemes of consolida 
of population. tion that has presented itself at an 

While in the United States only ten time durivg this era of consolidating 
per cent. of cotton consumed by our different industrial coneerns. rhes 
mills is exported in the sbape of mills do not propose to have any 
zoods, 78.8 per cent. of cotton consum watered stock in their schenie, but to 
ed in the nills of Great Britain is ex capitalize upon actual value, und 


ported in this form. We think that the laws of Massachusetis. By this 
we are approximately correct when combination, the control of the mu 





we say that American exported goods ket on high grade Brussells. Wilrons 
are about three yards to the pound, and Axminsters will be substantiall 
while according to authentic statistics under one management. 





from English sources, the exports of 


goods from Great Britain average 5.16 THE TRADE IN WOOL 
yards to the ponnd. Semel 
ea E Our readers among the wool manu 
—We hope to see the committee on facturers have followed the course of 
Ways aud Means in Congress better trade in wool for the last month wit! 
balanced than it has been, heretofore, as an acute interest in its movement 


A a ne ee ei gilt apie 


ce 
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as it has been possible for us to do. It 
is one of the most entertaining mar- 
kets that we have ever witnessed, 
showing an exceedingly healthy de- 
mand from manufacturers through- 
out the world. Seldom has it hap- 
pened that nranufacturers in both the 
Tnited States and Europe have been 
actively engaged in meeting a profit- 
able demand for their products. 
Krom all present indications, these 
sound trade conditions will continue 
for some time to come, and the ques- 
tion is being raised as to where the 
raw material is coming from, espe 
cially for the finer class of woolen 
fabrics. European manufacturers 
are as much in want, if not more so, 
of wool, as those in the United States. 
For this reason, the price of wool at 
the current auction sales in London 
has advanced from 15 to 20 per cent. 


over that which closed the previous — 


series of sales. Fine wools opened 15 
per cent. higher, and crossbreds 20 
per cent., which was a great surprise 
to all concerned, as relating to the 
latter class of wool, as the impression 
has prevailed that there was an 
abundance of crossbred wools in the 
world, enough to meet any ordinary 
demand, 

Comparatively very little wool, as 
far as we can learn, is being pur 
chased abroad for American con 
sutoption, due to the simple fact that 
prices are too high, and that foreign 
ers are quite as willing, if not more 
so, to pay the advance, as American 
manufacturers. The Australian wools 
that are being offered at the present 
series of London sales consist largely 
of the early clips of this season, and 
represent some of the best growths 
of combing wools. We learn that pur- 
chases to a limited extent are being 
inade for American account at Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

Manufacturers will soon be forced 
to turn more of their attention to 
foreign wools than heretofore, owing 
to the extremely small stock of wool 
in onr own markets, with nothing to 
fall back upon in the way of domestic 


wool, as everything has been pretty 


thoroughly cleaned up throughout the 
west, as well as in the eastern mar- 
kets. The stock of wool in Buston is 
reaching almost a famine basis, con- 
sidering the consumptive demand. 
The draft upon the stock in this mar- 
ket has beer extremely heavy within 
the last six or eight months. The 
sross imports of wool, too, have been 
small, and the net imports have been 
practically nothing, so far as merin- 
os, or fine wools are concerned. A 
little more life was shown in October, 
with net imports amounting to 1,450, 
000 pounds. 


71 


— 60,677,57 


4 


THIRD CLASS 


466,508 


IN POUNDS. 


4,802,321 
55,408, 


| 
| 
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3, 118,388 
2,709,138 |- 
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= 
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295,775 


3,100,589 





35,141,487 
20,548,796 
14,592, 


FIRST CLASS 
10,812, 166 
14,329,271 
11,202,450 


For the first 9 months of the current year 
MN 


EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN WOOL, 


IMPORTS, 


— 
v 
Nn 


In warehouse 


ln ware 


We give, herewith, certain statis- 
tics showing the imports, exports and 
consumption of foreign wool for the 
first nine months of the current year. 
Those relating to first-class, or merine 
wool, are especially interesting, show- 
ing the consumption of only 9,300,000 
pounds for this period. Two-thirds 
of tbis was withdrawn from ware- 
house. All but about 3,000,000 pounds 
of our imports were re-exported. This 
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sinall consumption of foreign wool 
canpot last long, with mills, running 
even at their normal capacity. 

What is to become of the fine wool 
manufactures is a serious problem. 
Our domestic wools are going away 
from the fine merino to the coarser 
crossbreds, though we are pleased t 
note indications in certain sections of 


the return to finer wool sheep. 





ADVANCE IN WAGES. 


The prosperity of the cotton mills 
in New England is being reflected in 
the advance in the wages of the em- 
ployees. An advance was made last 
spring, and an additional one will be 
quite prevalent before the close of the 
current year, on an average, probably 
of five to ten per cent. The Fall River 
mills, which seemingly set the pace 
for all others, have been exception- 
ally prosperous during the last year, 
as noted in the dividends that have 
been paid, in the liquidation of debts, 
and in the substantial increase of the 
surplus. Nearly $1,000,000 of debts 
have been paid off by these mills 
within the last twelve months. 

While the price of the manufactur- 
ed product has advanced, it should 
not be forgotten that the cost of the 
raw material and supplies has also 
advanced, making the margin of prof- 
its not so great as many are prone to 
think. 

At present writing, 4 scheme of 
adopting a sliding scale for the ¢stab- 
lishment of wages in the Fall River 
mills is being discussed, upon the old 
basis, with a slight moditication, of 
allowing a margin of 75 cents between 
the market price of reguiar print 
cloths, 64 by 64, 28 inch goods, and 
the cost of the raw mateyvial, middling 
upland grade, as quoted on the New 
York Cotton Exchange, which at pres- 
ent writing is 7 13-16 cents a pound. 
With this margin of 75 cents, the 
price of weaving is to be reckoned at 
18 cents per cut of 45 vards. 

The manufacturers of Fall River 
have made the followiug proposition 
for a sliding scale for the establish- 
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ment of wages to be paid tu the oper- 
atives in the mills of that city. This 
schedule is based upon the margin ex 
isting between the price of cotton and 
the price of 28-inch and 328%-inch 64 
by 64 cloth, made from the standard 
yarns required to make 28-inch weigh- 
ing seven yards to the pound, 

“The standard by which wagesshall 
be figured from time to time shall be 
18 cents per cut for weaving 28-inch 
64 by 64, and the margin shall be 
found by taking the cost of eight 
pounds of cotton at price of New 
York middling uplands, and 45 yards 
of 28-inch 64 by 64 print cloths, and 
32.72 yards of 38%-inch 64 by 64 cloths 
at the market price averaged to 
gether. 

“The margin fixing the price of 18 
cents per cut for weaving and the ex- 
isting schedule of wages shall be 75 
cents. 

“If the margin shall increase to 85 
cents, then wages shall be increased 
5 per cent. above said standard. [If 
the margin shall increase to 95 cents, 
then wages shall be increased 10 per 
cent. above said standard. If the 
margin shall increase to 105 cents, 
then wages shail be increased 15 per 
cent. above said standard. 

“If the margin shall decrease to 65 
cents, then wages shall be reduced to 
5 per cent. below said standard. If the 
margin shall decrease to 355 cents, the 
wages shall be reduced 10 per cent. 
below said standard. 

“No change in wages shall be made 
oftener than once in six months. 

“Iv at the expiration of a six 
months’ period the margin for the 
previous 60 days has risen or fallen 
to either of the standards fixed by 
this agreement, then at the beginning 
of the following six months the ad 
vance, or reduction, establisned by 
this agreement shall go into effect 
Said period of six months shall begin 
the first Monday in January and July 
of each calendar year.” 

The price of print cloths at present 
writing is 3% cents for 28-inch goods, 
and 4% cents per yard for 38%-inch 
goods, both 64 squares. 
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improved Roping Gear for Woolen 
Mules and Operators. 


A device of much interest to woolen 
spinners is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

This improved roping gear is the 
invention of George Smethurst of 
Maynard, Mass., who for a number of 
years was overseer of spinning in the 
Assabet Mills, but is now devoting his 
time to the introduction of this me 
chanism, and from the favor with 
which it has already been received, it 
seems probable that there will be a 
large demand for it, because it effects 
an important improvement and over- 
comes a difficulty which is recognized 
as a serious one. 


The right hand view represents the 
yielding section forced back on the 
points of the teeth. The other repre- 
sents the wheel intact. 

The practical spinner will appre- 
ciate the advantage of the device by a 
glance at the illustration. The im- 
provement consists in the yielding 
section of the gear. This section 
when it comes in contact with the 
face of the teeth of the worm wheel, 
gives or yields so that the roping 
gear does not become bruised or stunt- 
ed. The solid gear after a while be- 
comes bruised to such an extent that 
it does not start on time and conse- 
quently more roping is paid out to the 
spindles than intended, and _ fre- 
quently is not detected until the rop- 
ing runs out the whole length of the 
stretch. The spinner then finds that 


a lot of heavy yarn has been spun 
and gone into the work. The gear is 
then moved around so that a fresh 
section is presented to the worm gear, 
but after a while the same difficulty is 
repeated with the same results, until 
finally the whole circumference of the 
gear has been worn out. This im- 
provement we believe to obviate that 
difficulty, and it has been demonstrat- 
ed by experience that it accomplishes 
its purpose perfectly. The mule gears 
free, and rolls do not bind, and no 
twists are liable to be made under the 
rolls, and the most important of all is 
the gear starts on time and prevents 
heavy yarn. 

The device is covered by patents is- 
sued April 11, 1899. 


Of course it frequently happens that 
the worm gear meshes free, but 
when it strikes on the points of the 
teeth, as very frequently occurs, the 
yielding section prevents bruising un- 
til the gears slip into mesh freely. 

A number of woolen mills have 
been testing this roping gear for some 
months, and without exception it has 
proved satisfactory. 

This device is applicable to all 
woolen mules and operators of this 
type, and the price ($3.00 for the gear) 
is very reasonable when the advan- 
tage to be gained is considered. 

Mr. Smethnurst is so confident that 


his gear will convince anyone who 
tries it that it is a good thing, that he 
will send one on approval to any mill 
which wants to give it a test before 
ordering. 
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Textile Instraction by Mail. 


Paper read by C. P. Brooks, New Bedford, 
Mass., before Montreal meeting of the 
New England Cotton Manufac 
turers’ Association. 





The subject of textile education has 
been discussed frequently at the meet- 
ings of this association. 

Judging from the number of textile 
schools, which for a lack of a better 
name, I will call “residential textile 
schools,” now in operation or being 
promoted, apparently the subject has 
met and is meeting with the highest 
approval of textile manufacturers. 

A residential textile school is limit- 
ed in its scope. At its best it is prac- 
tically and essentially a local institu- 
tion. In the interests of the state or 
city that founded it, it is best for it to 
be developed as a local institution. 
A small proportion of its students 
come from a distance. For each 
day student there are six or more 
evening students, workers in the 
local mills and machine shops who 
combine work and study—working in 
the day time, studying at night. The 
reason for the small numbers in the 
day classes is that there are few men 
who can afford to leave their work, 
lose their salary and pay for tuition, 
board and rooms in order to devote 
their whole time to studying the day 
course of instruction in a_ textile 
school, while there are thousands of 
men who hold responsible positions, 
or who are aspiring to responsible po- 
sitions to whom the earning of a daily 

yvage is an absolute necessity to their 
existence; or who hold a position that 
they do not desire to sacrifice, and yet 
who desire to attain a technical edu- 
cation and are willing to devote any 
amount of time and any possible sac- 
rifice to obtaining same. 

In the cotton mills of America there 
are plenty of men who are working in 
one department, or on one machine, 
and who know nothing of other de- 
partments or other machines, and yet 
they are well aware that unless they 
obtain this knowledge they cannot 
hope to be promoted to positions of 
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responsibility. There may be no tex- 
tile school in their vicinity, and they 
have not the means to attend a resi- 
dential textile school. They are 
sometimes repelled when they seek in- 
formation from their overseers, and it 
is a difficult thing for a young man of 
this personality, without influence or 
wealth, to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation and to climb the ladder of 
snuecess, 

Not only so, but there are many per 
sons whose general education is good, 
who even have graduated in the 
higher branches of scientific and 
classical education, who are placed by 
accident or influence in a position of 
extreme responsibility, and who feel 
the need of knowledge in special 
branches of their work that they have 
not an opportunity of attaining sim- 
ply because they cannot leave their 
positions in order to attend a textile 
school. 

Alike to the struggling, ambitious 
worker in his desire for higher posi- 
tion and higher pay, to the man who 
is already in a good position and 
wishes to perfect himself, or bring 
his knowledge up to date; to the man- 
ufacturer who wishes to branch out 
in new lines of industry, to the job 
ber, the converter, the dry goods mer 
chant, the mill supply dealer, the tex- 
tile machinist or any person connected 
in any capacity or in any way with 
textile manufacturing, there is a want 
that the residential textile school, ad 
mirable as it is, does not fill. It is to 
these men that a_ correspondence 
school appeals. 

The method of giving instruction in 
textile correspondence schools gener- 
ally adopted throughout America is 
simple and effective. 

Specially prepared instruction pa 
pers are printed and issued to each 
student, which contain in simple ex 
pressed, clear and concise descriptions 
and carefully worded explanations of 
the subject matter under considera 
tion. If it is a machine, the princi 
ples of its construction, its objects 
the use of each part and each motion 
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ihe method of operating it, and a 
score of other 
with its construction, and economical 
and effective operation and manage- 
ment are explained. 

Numerous diagrams are issued for 
illustration, and it is endeavored to 
make the description as clear to the 
as if he had a macbine in 
The fact that they are 
It is very 


details in connection 


student 
front of him. 
printed gives an advantage. 
easy to mistake the meaning of a lec- 
turer, or fail to grasp some of the 
facts that he wishes to teach, but by 
having a printed lesson the student 
can refer to it over again and again, if 
necessary, until he becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject. 
It is also that care 


and attention should be given to the 


necessary more 


preparation of the lessons that have 


to be printed and issued in large num- 
bers and which cannot afterwards be 
altered without considerable expense, 
than to a mere oral address. 

After the lessons have been studied, 
any point on which the student 
wishes to have further information is 
the attention of the in- 
specially pre- 


brought to 
structors by 
pared inquiry blanks which are sup- 
plied for that purpose. 
Frequent test questions or 
papers are given. When the student 
feels that he has obtained the neces- 


means of 


“quiz” 


sary information to enable him to un- 
derstand the topic thoroughly, he has 
sent to him a set of examination pa 
pers which he has to work out and 
send to the school. 

When these answers have been re- 
carefully 
makes 


ceived, the instructor cor- 


them, indicates errors, 


suggestions and criticisms, points out 


rects 


how to remedy mistakes, and endeay 
ors to make the student feel that the 
comments are for his best interest. 
Each student works independently 
—quickly or slowly as he wishes. 
Each student is provided with suffi- 
cient work to keep him busy while his 
worked papers are passing through 
the mail, still it is optional with him 
when he shall return the next worked 


either the next week, the next 
year or ten years hence. 

The papers are graded carefully to 
certain percentages and if the re- 
quired mark is obtained the student is 
passed forward to the next lesson; if 
not, he is required to review his stud- 
ies and send in other examination pa- 
pers until he attains a mark that will 
enable us to certify 
written 
lessons have an advantage over per- 
instruction, as the 
before 
him, to refer to when necessary. This 
is especially desirable for backward 
students, or 


paper; 


conscientiously 
that he is competent. These 
sonal inasmuch 


student has them constantly 


those who do not learn 
easily. 
After the prepared as 


directed, it is sent to tbe school, to- 


lesson is 


gether with such questions as the stu- 
The teacher 
examines everything with the utmost 
care and then returns the papers, to- 


dent may wish to ask. 


gether with such suggestions and crit- 
enable the student to 
understand the work thoroughly. In 
this way every mistake is pointed out 


icisms as will 


and everything learned correctly. 

Numerous blanks are supplied for 
Various purposes so that the student 
may have as little trouble as possible 
further information on 
any point not clearly understood, or 
that 
has a direct bearing on the section of 
the subject that he is studying. 


in obtaining 


to any request for information 


The system is both cheaper and im- 
mensely superior to from 
books. 


fer specially to American 


studying 
The text books which re- 
machinery 
and processes are very few in number, 
where any 
value, the author is usually so deeply 
learned in his subject that he omits 
to make it sufficiently plain to be un- 

student. 
chemistry 
and other sciences are found in these 
volumes, until they are almost unin- 
telligible to an ordinary reader, and 
the student before having read very 
far usually closes the book in disgust, 
having no one to refer to, or inquire 


text 


and such books are of 


derstood by the ordinary 


Advanced mathematics, 
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from, to explain the difficult points. 

The library of books that covers all 
the points mentioned in our lessons 
cannot be purchased, as they are 
based on the experience of men which 
has not previously been published, 
but a library of books that even ap- 
proximately covers our course would 
cost considerably more than the fee 
charged. 

It is not necessary to make a com- 
parison of correspondence. schools 
with a regular’ residential textile 
school; each has its own field of labor. 
The residential school caters for the 
local mill help and for those men who 
are fortunate enough to be able to de- 
fray the expense of a two years’ or 
three years’ course of instruction 
which occupies their whole time, and 
if taken in a well equipped and well 
managed institution with a good 
staff of instructors, is undoubtedly 
one of the very best methods of ob- 
taining a textile education. 

The correspondence school on the 
other hand aims at educating those 
men who have their living to earn, 
and who wish to learn while they 
earn; who study at night and put into 
practice in the day time what they 
have been studying. 


The Spring Season Styles. 








( Reported by the European Pattern Supply Co., 
32 Greene St., New York.) 

The expectation of the woolen manu- 
facturers for a lively business in 
spring goods has been fully realized, 
and the prosperity which has now 
lasted several years will doubtless in 
erease and remain for a good many 
seasons more to come, Wherever 
woolen goods are manufactured there 
is great activity, mills running in full 
force, and in some instances the manu- 
facturers having to do night work, in 
order to fill the orders which have 
been placed with them. This is prin- 
cipally the case in those manufactur 
ing towns where medium price goods 
are made, and in this class of articles 
it is absolutely impossible to fill the 
demands. 

On our Furopean trip it was of spe- 
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cial iaterest to us to visit Bradford. 
Mngland, and its surrounding manu 
facturing towns. In order to demon- 
strate to what effect the high Ameri- 
can tariff had interfered with this part 
of the textile industry, we must adnit 
that we were disappointed. We had 
expected that the loss of the American 
market would greatly handicap the 
Knglish manufacturers, but it ap- 
peared as if the American market was 
no tuctor to them whatsoever. We 
have seen the same activity there as 
in other places, and it is certain that 
the Knglisbh commission houses have 
found ready outlet in other parts of 
the world for the goods which have, 
in so enormously large quantities, been 
exported to America. The mills in 
Belgium, but principally in Germany 
and Austria, have for many years 
been engaged to their fullest capacity, 
and the same can now be said of Eng 
land and Scotland, and it is only in 
rare cases that a mill can be found 
that is not filled up with orders to the 
tull extent of its looms. 

With all this activity, however, and 
with great similarity of a number of 
lines. both in quality as in pro 
duction and finish. there is a wide 
range in prices, We have seen 
goods in Germauy and others 
in England which were almost 
identically the same, at a variation in 
prices which was astonishing, and 
even in the same markets we hav 
compared similar sample lines and 
foune the same difference in quota 
tious, altbough the manufacturers had 
their production fully engaged. Thes 
price differences have been effected by 
the speculative business in raw ma 
teriul, which is still going on, and the 
manufacturers who have a_ sufficient 
capital to pile up a large quantity of 
raw material have had the better ovei 
those of their competitors who are not 
fortunate enough to possess the requis 
ite tinances, 

It does not strike us as very brilliant 
for a business man to sell his produc 
tior below general market prices 
simply because he has purchased his 
raw material at a low price, and it cal 


be stated that such cases are only ex 
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ceptional. The general range of prices 
for all textile fabries has advanced ali 
over Europe, and the difficulties which 
were encountered last fall in the at- 
tempt to advance prices have vanished 
the trade 
acenstomed to the higher quotations. 


altogether, and has grown 

In one of our previous articles we 
predicted that the medium 
goods, those which are made of wool 
and shoddy, and of cotton warp and 
shoddy, would be in great demand as 


price 


soon as raw wool advanced in price, 
and we have seen that such is the case 
wherever we went. Manufacturers 
who had devoted their labors to pure 
woolen coods are now making goods 
of lower material, and a 


of those who,in former vears, had only 


great many 
a part of their mill reserved for shoddy 
making 
The 
price of shoddy has also advanced, and 


and cotton warp goods are 


snek articles now exclusively. 
naturally the price of shoddy goods, 
and if the demand, which in Germany 
is principally occasioned by the large 
expert business, continues to increase, 
there is no telling when and where the 
goods will 


prices of manufactured 


cease to advance. The export business 
from Germany to the Asiatic countries 
Where in 


former years the business was risky 


has been largely extended. 


and unsatisfactory, on account of hav- 


ing been carried on with unreliable 


commission houses, there are now 
direct purchases made which do not 
the their 
extent as in case of 
ment. Another effect of the 
growing business is the building of a 


A great many 


endanger goods and owner 


to the consign- 


ever- 


large number of mills. 
have been completed, and a_ great 
many more are in process of construc- 
tion. 

As far as the character of the Euro 
pean lines is concerned, we must say 
that we cannot find a general novelty. 

In suitings we have seen the indis- 
tinct. as well as the plaid designs, and, 
according to opinions of leading manu 
facturers, the latter will be in fashion 
for several more seasons. The 
ite colors are gray, grayish green, and 
in 2 great many instances, even a pale 


favor 
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green, and it will naturally follow that 
these shades will soon be adopted by 
the American market. We have also 
seen the stripe effects for suitings, but 
only in limited numbers, and it is quite 
certain that they will not be in de- 
mand for any longer period than in 
former years, which was always lim- 
ited to a season or two. 
Pantaloonings are being offered in 


all sorts of stripes; predominating 
amongst them are very wide patterns, 
and especially in England and Gevr- 
many have we seen such wide trouser- 
ings, 


the 


which are almost distasteful to 
American how- 
effects, 
which, by avoiding contrasting colors, 
look very handsome. 


eye. There are, 


ever. some of these broad 


In overcoatings, we have not seen 


anything particularly new, excepting 


some new shades, such as and 


gray 
greenish gray. which are offered in 
suitings and some new weaves in cov- 
ert-like 

When we observe the different coun- 
that 


surprisingly 


designs. 


tries separately, we must state 


England is making a 
larger line of cheviots than formerly, 
and less worsted goods, but this 
change was expected, considering the 
depreciation of worsted fabrics to 
worsted und eotton-mixed fabrics, aud 
all the way down to the so-called cot 
ton worsteds, which are made of noth- 
but and 

The English 


producing 


ing 


the 


cotton, finally reaching 


cottonades. have 
creat skill in 


the 


patterns on 


lowest grade of goods, imitated 


from the best of fabrics, and the con- 


sequence i that a man who will pay 


two shillings and six pence can be 


sven wearing the same pattern as the 
the 
and this is 
ithe reason that the real high and fash- 


man who has paid ten times 


amount for his trousers, 
ionable grades are now being made in 
cheviot, because such goods cannot be 
depreciated by imitation, such as wor- 
But, 
good demand and both materi- 


steal goods. also, cassimeres 
have a 
als give the manufacturer a chance to 
fully develop iis ideas in the unlim- 
ited de- 


and the 


variety and construction of 


sigue. Plain mobair goods, 
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same combined with botumy worsteds, 


have been made in very pretty de- 
signs. 

The country around Bradford is 
busy manufacturing meltons and 


twills at low prices, and the amount of 
South 


America, the colonies and to Asia has 


exportation of these goods to 
almost triplicated. 

have seen a great 
in fabrics wbich includesevery- 
weaving and fin- 
The 
from 


In Germany we 
variety 
thing that material, 


ishing can produce. German 


mannfacturer grows year to 
year, and it is remarkable to us how 
he expands, by inventing and creating 
Particularly in fin- 
ishing have we seen marvelous results, 
latest 


which 


new machinery. 
inventions 
simultane- 
and 


and amongst the 


there is a machine 
shrinks, finishes 


This machine makes the sepa- 


ously 
cloth. 
rate process of 
and does away entirely with the flat 
This which 
is a German invention, bas been pat- 


presses 
sponging superfluous 


cloth pressing. machine, 
ented in all countries on the face of 
the globe, and, as far as we have 
learned, the Curtis & Marble Machine 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., has procured 
the right of manufacturing and selling 
the same in the American market. 
The machine is in operation in Ger- 
Austria and England, and 
works to fullest satisfaction. 

The production of 
larger than of worsted goods, and ap- 
parently for the 
England. Suitings are being offered in 
plaids, small checks and also in stripes 
and the same are made in® nearly the 
same colors as in England, excepting 
that we have seen in the Germanlines 
very fine shades of modes and drabs. 
In worsteds, they also use gray, green- 


many, 
eassimeres is 


Same reason as iu 


ish gray and very pretty combinations 
in light with lilae or lavendcr. 
rhe latter colors are produced by silk 
threads. 


gray 





—It is claimed that Samuel Mayall, 
who came to this country in 1788 or 
1789, was the first man who carded 
wool into rolls by machinery in: the 
United States, 


Weft Supply Mechanism for Looms. 





There have been several inventions 
of late referring to the automatic sup- 
filling to 
avoid the loss of time in the stoppage 
of the machine when a new supply of 
filling is required. ‘The practicability 
inventions, of course, is an 


plying of looms, so as to 


of these 
unknown quantity outside of the ex- 
perimental room. They have not been 
mill practice suffi- 
ciently to establish for them undisput- 


introduced into 
ed merit. 

We illustrate 
withholding 


one 
any 


mechanism, 
though opinion re- 
garding it, which loom in 
case of a failure of the weft by break- 
ing or exhaustion, and then trips it in- 
to action again. Upon any failiare on 
the part of the weft, the device ejects 
the shuttle from the lay and intro- 
duces amother shuttle containing a full 
supply of weft. 
restarting 
with bobbin supplying devices, in 
which the bobbin spindle, or other 
device carrying the filling is, without 
stopping the loom, automatically in- 
serted into the shuttle in the shuttle 
box, the shuttle being self-threadiug, 
and so constructed that the defective 
bobbin is ejected from it by the in- 
coming full bobbin. 

The illustration that we furnish is a 
section of that portion of the mechan- 
ism showing a part of the end of the 
loom for operating the bobbin supply- 
ing devices. 

The obvious advantages of the pres- 
ent invention arise from the facts that 
the two mechanisms—the weaving 
mechanism and the bobbin-supplying 
mechanism—are not operated at the 
same time, but each mechanism is 
automatically tripped into action con- 
currently with the stopping of the 
other. It hence follows that the weay- 
ing mechanism may be run at any 
practical high rate of speed, because 
while it is running the bobbin-sup- 
plying mechanism is at rest, and, on 
the other hand, the bobbin-supply- 
ing mechanism may be run at any 
such slow rate of speed as may be nec- 


stops the 


and 
combined 


The correcting 
mechanism is 
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essary to insure its certainty of opera- 
tion, because while the change of bob- 
bins is being made the weaving me- 
chanism is at rest. 
The successful 
the results sought for in the present 
requires the 
the loom of a stopping device suscept- 
ible of being tripped into action by the 
breaking or running out of the weft- 


accomplishment of 


mechanism presence in 








thread and adapted to 
bring the operative parts of the loom 
to rest with the shuttle and lay in pre- 
scribed positions. 

By referring to the _ illustration, 
there will be seen a magazine or hop- 
per adapted to contain a plurality of 
hobbins with the free ends of the sev- 


invariably 


eral threads secured to a pin, and a 


self-threading shuttle so constructed 


that the act of inserting a bobbin into 


it will effect the ejection of the bobbin 
previously contained in it. The hop- 
per is carried upen the extremity of 
the upper arm lever, 
the latter being pivotally mounted by 
means of a pin. The transfer of the 
lower-most bobbin from the 


of a bell crank 


hopper 
into the shuttle is effected by a down- 
ward vibration of a pusher, which is 
pivoted upon the arm of the bell erank 


lever. During the concluding portion 
downward movement of the 
hopper the shank, or short end, of the 


pusher, is carried into collision with a 


of the 


stop-pin, affixed to an arm projecting 
from a supplemental frame. By such 


collision the pusher is rocked upon its 


axis and pushes the bobbin from the 
magazime into the shuttle, the bobbin 
previously contained in the shuttle be- 
ing thereby ejected throngh the open- 
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ings in the bottom of the shuttle, and 
in the bottom of the shuttle-box. 

There is another invention for auto- 
matically supplying to a loom a full 
shuttle, cop, bobbin, or other holder for 
the weft or filling whem the holder in 
the loom shall have been wholly or 
nearly exhausted; and it has for its 
object to provide for supplying weft of 
different colors or kinds to looms 
where a plurality of shuttles are eim- 
ployed and brought into play to weave 
in fillings of different colors or kinds 
at the proper times by known mechan- 
isms. Each magazine holding the 
weft has operating in connection with 
it a vibrating carrier adapted to take a 
bobbin-box from its magazine and de- 
liver it into the shuttle, the incoming 
box displacing that formerly in the 
shuttle. The carriers have independ- 
ent intermediate operative devices 
through which the vibrating lay in 
beating up acts to operate the respec 
tive carriers, the operation of the car- 
riers and the selection being controlled 
by electrical means. 


Carpet Designing and Manufacture. 


Paper read by M. F. J. Mayer before the 


Society of Designers, Kidder 
minster, kngland 





(Continued from November.) 

We come next to the class of carpecs 
known as tapestry. Looked at merely 
as a piece of woven fabric this is, to 
all intents and purposes, identical with 
a piece of one frame brussels. The 
whole of the surface of the carpet is 
formed of the warp, and the general 
weave. is the same. It ean also be 
made cither with the brussels or wil- 
ton pile surface, according to the wires 
used. There, however, the resem- 
blance stops. A brief examination of 
the pattern will show that it is pro 
duced by a totally different means to 
the jacquard. The pattern is obtained 
by printing the colors on the yarns 
which form the warp before the car- 
pet is woven. To do this the undyed 
yarn is wound around large drwas 
The designs must be done to standard 
sizes, In the matter of color the de 
signer has as much liberty as he 


chooses, but must be guided in his use 
vt color by the requirements of a 
‘heap class of carpet that, whatever 
its commercial value may be, cannot 
rank high artistically. The successful 
drafting of tapestry designs requires 
a certain amount of technical experi- 
ence. The printing of the drums is 
rapidly done, and there is always a 
large running together of the colors, 
the dark shades holding their own 
best and impinging on the lightet 
ones. The designer has to make al- 
lowance for this and counteract to 
some extent by judiciously thickening 
or, in the case of single cord lines, 
doubling the light colors where his ex 
perience tells him that tiiey are likely 
to be beaten away by the adjacent 
spaces of dark. 

The last class of carpets I wish to 
speak of are the reversibles, compris 
ing all the varieties known as Kidder- 
minster, Roman, ete. Speaking of 
these a well-known writer on design 
says: “Kidderminster carpet (a car 
pet nol now made by even one Kidder 
minster manufacturer) is a common 
fabric suited to the bedrooms of mid 
dle class honses: but the art capabili- 
ties of this material are very synall, as 
it can only have two colors in any line 
in its length. This carpet consists of 
two thicknesses, which are imperfectly 
united, and is not durable.” 

I aw not prepared to say that this 
statement was untrue when it was 
written, but as it appears in a widely 
read standard work, aad is certainly 
uot calculated to improve the public 
estimation of Kidderminster carpets, 
I may be permitted to point out how 
inaccurate it is now. In the first 
place. as many of these carpets are 
made in Kidderminster as in any town 
in the kingdom, and to my knowledge 
they have been made there continu- 
ously for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. In the second place, it is not a 
pretentious carpet, but some vurieties 
ure used with the approval of compe 
tent critics with satisfactory artistic 
results. It may interest you to know 
that the lady whose name appears in 
our list of honorary members, H. R. H 
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Princess Louise, bus ordered some for 
her own use, of the Roman make; sev- 
eral of the same make are in use at 
talmoral, also. As to the art capabili- 
ties Of the material being very small, 
William Morris proved the reverse of 
that 
the charming littl designs 
did for the fabric are still largely and 


twenty years ago, and some ol 


which he 
deservedly in demand, The statement 
that it can only have two cclors in a 
must be a 


fine in the length slip re- 


sulting from a misunderstanding of 
the mode of manufacture. 

These are jacquard carpets, but con- 
trary to the ease of brussels and wil- 
tons, the surfaces are formed by the 
weft, which is put in with shuttles and 
manipulated by the jacquard to pro- 
duce the design. These carpets are 
made in two and three plies. In the 
two plies shuttles of 


used simultaneously in each lash, and 


two yarn are 
so two colors are available in any line 
across the carpet. In the three plies 
three shuttles are used together, and 
are available 


three colors, of course, 


ina line. Extra effects are sometimes 
obtained by using differently colored 
warp threads. 

I think I 
of the various makes of carpets as re- 
How to work on 


have now said all I need 


gards the designs. 
the ruled paper is the first thing an 
apprentice to carpet designing has to 
learn, and vo do it in a proper, work- 


wanlike way the best, almost the 
only, means of obtaining the requisite 
technical knowledge is to spend a few 
years either 
signer or ou the staff of a manufac- 


ruled 


with a professional de- 


turing firm. Impracticable 
papers are an annoyance to the manu 
facturer, and the attempt to translate 
thei generally disappointing. 

It usually takes three or four years’ 
practice for a student to overcome the 
and technical difficulties 
ind to grasp sufficiently the resources 
of drafting to enable him to interpret 


mechanical 


properly a design of average difficul- 
ty which may he given to him in out- 
line, 


Some styles of designs offer ex- 
ceptional difficulty and require 
siderable experience and artistic feel- 


con- 


ing to draft them satisfaetorily. 
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Before closing I shonld like to say a 
few words respecting the designs of 
Oriental carpets. 

The fine 


have 


antique specimens which 
down to us, 
fifteenth and 
centuries, ure universally esteemed as 
examples of what perfect 
should be, deservedly so. 
has never learned all their secrets, 
discovered all their half-hidden beau- 


come especially 


those of the sixteenth 
carpets 


and One 


ties and 
their 


fathomed all 
their 


surprises, or 
suggestions. In way of 
conveying suggestions beyond what is 
actually expressed they are veritable 
with all 
carpet, as 
treatment, 

invading 


poems. In perfect harmony 


the essentials of an ideal 


regards plan, color and 


without in the 
pictorial domains, 


and least 


they succeeded in 
weaving vivid suggestions of the life 
around them—inecidents of 
fields, 
ests, mythological imagings, etc., into 
perfectly appropriate ornaments. The 
charm is closely akin to that of old 
tapestries. They draw 
into dreamland; it is the 
poetry reaching us through form and 


eolor. 


the jungle, 


lower strewn mysterious for- 


us insensibly 
spell of 


limita- 
tions itnposed on modern carpet de- 


I have indicated already the 


siguers by the relation in which they 
stand to and 
prejudices of a 


public 


architects, decorators 
furnishers, but the 
partially educated 
equally irksome und less rea- 
sonable limitations. One fixed idea 
that an intelligent study of the sub- 
ject matter and treatment of the best 
Oriental carpets—excepting of course, 
those produced under strict Mahom- 
medan influences tend 
that of flower 
forms and more or less abstract orna- 
is nothing “proper” for 
My own opinion is that if 
we learn the 


impose 
much 


would surely 
to dispel, is outside 
ment there 
carpets, 
secret of the proper 
as the designers of old 
India id, 
why our choice of 


treatment, 


Persia and there is no 


reason motives 
should he less wide than theirs, and 
should not introduce ele- 
ments that would appeal as well to 
one’s imagination as to one’s taste for 
We sare told, fer in 


why we 


form and color. 
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stance, that one’s sense of fitness is 
violated by placing animal forms 
where one has to tread. As far as 
my personal feelings go I have just 
as strong an objection to tread on tu- 
lips or orchids, if the actual presence 
of such flowers is represented to me. 
But, as William Morris said, “a car 
pet should give—not representations, 
but suggestions,” and, as a matter of 
fact, it is quite practicable to treat 
floral forms so that one receives no 
impression of treading on anything 
more or less than a carpet. And any 
natural forms so treated seem to me 
legitimate, provided that in them 
selves they do not suggest anything 


unpleasant or incongruous. 


Meeting of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
seerr, 


A largely attended and most inter 
esting meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
seers was held at the United States 
Hotel, Boston, November 15. Every 
New England State and several of the 
Middle and Western States were rep- 
resented by delegates. The financial 
condition of the association was 
shown to be very satisfactory, the 
balance of funds on hand being 
$225.61. 

The following were admitted to 
membership: Edward F. Dudley, 
weaver, Walnut Hill, Mass.; Frank 
Perkins, weaver, Stoughton, Mass.; 
John H. Crowther, carder, Auburn, N. 
Y.; George A. Crowther, spinner, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; James B. Jones, finisher, 
Philadelphia; E. R. Johnson, dyer, Ux- 
bridge, Mass.; Frank Appleby, super- 
intendent, Hampden, Mass.; W. J. 
Pearce, dyer, Norwichtown, Conn.; 
Chas. Spurr, dyer, Stoughton, Mass., 
Lawrence H. Love, weaver, Hyde 
ark, Mass.: William O’Brien, dyer. 
Holyoke, Mass.; William Pender, fin- 
isher, Worcester, Mass.; Edward 
Oakes, spinner, Dedham, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Taylor, weaver, Byfield, Mass.; 
Mathew Holloran, carder, West Fitch 
burg, Mass. 

The following men were admitted to 
honorary membership: FE. Saxe, New 


York; William A. Moulton, superin- 
tendent, Palmer, Mass.; Benjamin 
Booth, card clothing manufacturer, 
Philadelphia; F. W. Phelps, superin- 
tendent, Old Town, Me. 

Thomas F. Brennan, Dedham, Mass. 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year. He had previously served the 
organization as treasurer and vice- 
president. The other officers elected 
are as follows: 

I‘irst vice-president, Louis Car 
mack, Providence, R. I1.; second vice- 
president, Herman Amback, Manton, 
R. 1.; third vice-president, Charles M. 
Hurst, Providence; secretary, Jobn 
Mulrooney, Plymouth, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Albert E. Jones, Uxbridge, 
Mass.; secretary Beneficiary Depart- 
ment, George W. Burr, Lowell, Mass.; 
trustees, J. H. Pickford, Leominster, 
Mass.; J. O. Crowley, Hyde Park, 
Mass.. IF. H. Gresham, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 





The New Rodney Hunt Cloth Washer. 


The Kodney Hunt Machine Co., Or- 
ange, Mass., have recently brought out 
a new pattern of cloth washer, which 
is built in three sizes for four, six and 
eight strings of goods, and embodies 
the improvements which have been 
suggested by their long experience in 
this class of machines. They have had 
in mind ereat capacity, rapid work 
and thorough rinsing, whether light or 
nenuvy goods are run, and at the same 
time have not forgotten economy in 
space, in power, soap and installation. 
All the many good points of their pre- 
vious machines are retained in this 
model, and new features have been 
added. Nothing has been spared in 
material and workmanship. An extra 
beavy iron frame is made in four parts 
for convenience in handling, and when 
bolted together has the strength and 
rigidity of one casting. The casings 
are of the best Georgia pine. 

Careful study has been given to the 
shape, so that the goods may have a 
natural and easy position without 
strain, and as a consequence of this. 
a marked saving has been effected in 
the nower required to run it. 
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The main rolls, which are made of 
the best selected rock maple logs from 
untapped trees, are fitted with extra 
large shafts 


They are also provided with elliptic 


and wing gudgeons. 
springs and adjusting attachments. 
The main bearings for both top and 
bottom rolls are adjustable, easily re- 
moved and are automatic ring viling, 
frame, 


supported on outside of the 


possibility ol 
The top 


thus preventing any 
dripping oil on the inside. 
siaft bearings are adjusted to obviate 


main rolls coming in contact. 


The power is controlled by a_ rod 
extending the full length of the ma 
chine, with shipper handles which en 


able the operator 16 control it from 


either side 


The suds hox is provided with gute 


amd bottom, which, 


allows the suds to pass 


apertures at the 
when open, 
‘lown into the washer among the goods 
until the 


washed off, 


nue distributed as desired, 


ready to be 


eoods nre 


when, by oponing the end gate auto 


matically, the suds distributer is 
closed ard the waste, soap and dirt is 
device 


ensuring expedi- 


drawn cut through a special 


for the purpose of 


The 
saved and used again, if 


tions washing and cleaner goods. 
svap can be 
desired. 
Oak pin guides are supplied unless 
porcelain ring guides are requested. 
has issued a circular, 
this 


views. 


Tre company 


especially on machine 


bearing 


und showing different giving 


dimensions, ete., and will .be mailed 


upon application 
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The Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Indige in Bengal. 


CHRISTOPHER RAWSON. 


(Continued from September.) 

The indigo press consists of a rec- 
tangular strongly made box, the 
framework having on all sides numer- 
ous perforations. Each factory has a 
number of presses in operation. They 
stand upon heavy beams of timber or 
strong iron girders. The box is well- 
fitted with two thicknesses of strong 
closely woven cloth, and is arranged 
under a pair of powerful screws, 
which can be turned with long levers. 
into the box to a depth of 9 in. to 13 
in., accordiu. to its consistency; the 
amount being regulated so as to ob- 
tain a pressed slab of 3 in. to 3% in. in 
thickness. The screws are turned 
very slowly at intervals extending 
over several hours. Unless great care 
is taken the cloths burst and indigo 
is lost. When no more liquid is seen 
to be oozing from the block the pres- 
sure is gently and evenly released. 
The slab, which now contains about 
70 per cent. of water is put on to a 
frame, and cut by means of a brass 
wire into cubes of about 3 in. to 3% in. 
in size. Each cube is stamped with 
the mark of the factory and the num- 
ber of the day’s boiling, and taken to 
the drying-house. 

The drying-house is a lofty, well. 
ventilated building, containing a num- 
ber of shelves (about a foot apart) of 
light bamboo or wire netting. The 
cubes are placed on these shelves 
about half-an-inch apart, and left for 
a period of two or three months to 
dry. The drying takes place very 
slowly, as at this period of the year 
the humidity is high. Strong currents 
of air are not permissible, otherwise 
the cakes crack and the value of the 
indigo in the Caleutta market is 
thereby much depreciated. There are 
usually a number—more or less—of 
cakes broken, but the greatest care 
is taken to keep them whole. During 
the drying a considerable amount of 
ammonia is evolved, and the cakes be- 
come covered with a thick growth of 
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fungus. From several experiments 
which I have made, the ammonia and 
fungus are not produced at the ex- 
pense of the coloring matter, but from 
the soluble extractive matter remain- 
ing in the cake after pressing. When 
dry the cakes are brushed and packed 
into cases or chests, which are usually 
made of well-seasoned mango-wood. 

Water Used in Indigo Manufacture. 
—For the production of indigo an 
abundant supply of good water is in- 
dispensable; every pound requires 
from 300 to 500 gallons, and upon its 
quality largely depends the success- 
ful working of the operations. The 
chief sources of supply are river 
water, lake water, and rain water. 
The rivers of Behar generally flow 
from Nepal in the North, in a south- 
easterly direction, and empty them- 
selves into the Ganges. The largest 
is the Gundak, on the West. Rain 
water is either collected in large 
tanks dug in the ground, or in natural 
depressions, forming “chowrs.’’ Much 
of the soil in Behar is calcareous, and 
it frequently happens that the rain 
water in these tanks and chowrs con- 
tains as much mineral matter as the 
neighboring river. Lake water varies 
greatly in composition according to 
the rainfall. In times of drought lake 
water often contains much organic 
matter in solution and suspension; 
such water is alwuys considered to 
give bad results in indigo manufac 
ture, both as regards produce and 
quality. Taking the average of about 
seventy samples, the water used for 
manufacturing indigo in Behar may 
be said to contain about 15 grains of 
solid matter per gallon, ranging from 
4 to 28 grains. The hardness, which, 
almost without exception, is due te 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
averages 6 degrees, with a maximum 
and minimum of 14 and 2 respectively 
The majority of waters examined, 
however, only showed a variation of 
4 to 8 degrees of hardness. Most of 
the waters, in addition to carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, also contain 
small quantities of carbonate of soda 
Sodium chloride is only present to the 
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extent of about half a grain per gal- 
lon, With few exceptions the waters 
examined were practically free from 
nitrates. On account of the heavy 
rains and the melting of snow in the 
Himalayas, the waters of Behar vary 
considerably in their composition 
from time to time. All planters agree 
that, other things being equal, fresh 
rain water is much the best for indi- 
go manufacture, and that more or less 
stagnant water containing innumer- 
able living organisms—vegetable and 
animal—is decidedly detrimental to 
the production of good indigo. 

The Color-giving Principle and So- 
lution Obtained in Steeping.—Notwith- 
standing the great amount of time 
that has been devoted to the subject, 
it is not definitely known in what 
state of chemical combination the 
color principle exists in the leaf of the 
plant nor the precise changes which 
take place during its conversion into 
indigo blue. It was formerly consid- 
ered that indigo blue existed ready 
formed in the plant, and at a later pe- 
riod that it was present in the form 
of reduced indigo or indigo white. 
Many years ago Dr. Schunck, in his 
classical researches on the ‘“Forma- 
of Indigo Blue,” proved both 
these views to be incorrect. He found 
the leaves of certain indigo-yielding 
plants to contain a peculiar compound 
which he named _  Indican. Some 
months ago, Dr. Schunck kindly 
showed me a number of beautiful 
specimens which had been treated in 
various ways to illustrate the exis- 
tence of such a body (capable of form- 
ing indigo) in the leaves of the living 
plant. If placed in boiling alcohol. 
the principle was entirely removed 
and the leaf left of a yellowish grey 
color. When the vitality of the fresh 
leaf had been partially destroyed, by 
being punctured, or frozen, or treated 
with acid or cold spirits of wine and 
then immersed in boiling alcohol, 
those portions which had been af- 
fected became blue and the other por- 
tions were grey or colorless. Indican, 
which belongs to the class of bodies 
termed glucosides, is capable of being 


tion 


split up into indigo-blue and a kind 
of sugar. It has recently been shown 
that this change does not take place 
directly, and that indican itself does 
not contain the molecule of indigo- 
blue. A theory of the steeping proc- 
ess which appears to obtain generally 
is that by fermentation the glucoside, 
indican, is decomposed into indigo- 
blue and a peculiar kind of sugar, and 
that the indigo-blue is then by the 
action of further fermentation re- 
duced to indigo-white, which remains 
in solution until it is afterwards pre- 
cipitated by oxidation in the beating 
vat. This simple view of the process, 
however, is not borne out by facts. If 
the liquid running from the steeping 
vats contained indigo-white in solu- 
tion it would be oxidized to indigo- 
blue in very much less time than is 
the case. When indican is decom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid in the ab- 
sence of oxidizing agents a substance 
is produced which cannot be converted 
into indigotin; and further, that indi- 
gotin is formed from indican by the 
action of hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of an oxidizing agent, and 
that these conditions—the presence of 
a hydrolyzing agent and of an oxidiz- 
ing agent at the same time—are neces- 
sary for the production of indigotin. 
Much difference of opinion prevails 
as to whether fermentation is neces- 
sary for the production of indigo-blue, 
or whether the fermentation is mere- 
ly a consequence of the steeping proc- 
ess. It is possible to produce indigo- 
blue from the plant under such condi- 
that bacteria could not 
and this would tend to show that fer- 
mentation 
the other hand, Alvarez professes to 


tions exist, 


was not a necessity. On 


have discovered the micro-organism 
which produces the indigo fermenta- 
tion. He cultivated the microbe and 
found that it induced indigo fermenta- 
tion in a _ sterilized extract of the 
leaves, which remained unaltered 
when freely exposed to the air with- 
out inoculation. Breaudat attributes 
the formation of indigo to a “dias- 
tatic”’ fermentation, and not to the 
growth of a micro-organism. From 
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my own observations I am inclined to 
think this is the 
though the liquid 
steeping vat contains 


correct view, al 


running from the 
innumerable 
micro-organisms of a form similar to 
Alvarez. Van 
considers that 
transformation 


those described by 
Lookeren 
the decomposition or 
of indican takes place in the interior 
of the leaf by the action of bacteria; 
indigo-white diffusing into the liquid. 

The liquid obtained on steeping the 
plant contains a number of substan- 
solu- 


Campagne 


ces—organic and inorganic—in 
tion, among which the most important 
the indigo-forming principle, exists in 
very small proportion. An extract of 
indigo leaves has been variously stat- 
ed to possess an acid, an alkaline, and 
a neutral reaction, but I have never 
made regarding 
determining 
substances 


seen any statement 
the indicator 
this condition. 


exhibit an 


used for 

Many 
reaction to 
indicators are alkaline’ to 
This is the case with an ex- 
found a 


which acid 
some 

others. 
tract of leaves. I 
fresh decoction of the plant to be neu 
tral to both red and blue litmus paper. 
It was decidedly alkaline to methyl 
orange and acid to phenol-phthalein. 
The liquid contains a large amount of 


indigo 


lime, magnesia, and potash; chiefly in 
combination with carbonic and organ- 
ic acids. I have analyzed a number 
of samples of “liquor” and found the 
solution to contain on an average 0.55 
per cent. of dry solid matter. (The 
maximum was 0.79 per cent., and the 
minimum 0.35 per cent.) This amount 
corresponds to 55 Ib. per 1000 gallons. 
one-half of the total solids 
consists of mineral matter; bicarbon- 
ates of lime, magnesia, and 
predominating. The bulk of this mat- 
ter, and practically the whole of the 
coloring matter, is derived from the 
Even the fine stems yield but 
traces of color. In order to show the 
relative amount of matter extracted 
from leaves and stems, 100 grms. of 
each were steeped with 
ten times their weight of water in the 
usual manner. The plant contained 38 
per cent. of leaf, and the results are 


Nearly 


potash 


leaves. 


separately 


also calculated for the whole plant. 

that the indi- 
equals one twenty-fifth 
part of the total matter extracted 
from the plant. The amount corre- 
sponds to 5.33 oz. of 60 per cent. in- 
digo per 100 lb. of plant. In several 
other experiments I found the leaves 
to yield from .30 to .60 per cent. indi- 
gotin. 
produced on a manufacturing scale 
per 100 lb. of plant is about 4 oz., but 


It will be observed 


gotin only 


The average amount of indigo 


the figures vary greatly in different 
factories and also at different times in 
the same factory. In many cases the 
variations are evidently due to the 
varying amount of leaf and stem con- 
stituting the plant, and it might nat- 
urally occur to one that it would be 


preferable to steep the leaves only. 
A process in which this idea was car- 
ried out was patented many years 
ago by Olpherts, but for some reason 
or other it has not been adopted. 

If an alkali such as lime, soda, or 
ammonia be added to the liquid from 
the steeping vat, the carbonic acid, 
which is present in great quantities, 
is neutralized, and calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonates are precipitated. 
At the same time, the character of 
the indigo-yielding body appears to 
undergo a change, as it may now be 
readily oxidized to indigo-blue; in fact 
the solution has all the appearances 
of a weak indigo-dyeing vat, contain- 
reduced 


ing indigo-white or indigo. 


The addition of alkalies has formed 
The 
has been 
due to the fact that the indigo thus 
obtained was necessarily contaminat- 
ed with the 


the subject of several patents. 


want of success, however, 


precipitated lime and 
magnesium carbonates. In order to 
obviate this difficulty, B. Coventry in 
troduced his system of using an in- 
termediate vat, which retains the pre- 
cipitated matter. If the liquid to be 
treated is perfectly clear, the precip!- 
tate obtained on the addition of an 
alkali consists almost entirely of min- 
eral matter, but if it contains matter 
in suspension a considerable amount 
of organic matter is also removed. 
The indigo obtainable by Coventry's 
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process is of very high quality, and 
it usually contains a very much great- 
er proportion of indigo-red than in- 
digo made in the ordinary way. The 
formation of indigo-red always occurs 
when an alkali is added in slight ex- 
cess to the liquid from the steeping 
vat. This peculiar property was dis- 
covered by Schunck as long ago as 
The 
formed appears to be dependent upon 
the amount of alkali added in excess, 
and the length of time occurring be- 
The 


these 


1855. proportion of indigo-red 


tween this addition and beating. 


production of indigo-red under 


conditions is very strong evidence in 


support of the view that the liquid 


obtained on steeping indigo plant 


does not consist of a solution of in 


digo-white. Indigo-white is not 


changed into indirubin or indigo-red 


by the action of alkalies. 
Indigo-red is a very valuable color- 


ing matter. It is exceedingly fast to 
light and milling. 


acid compound is very 


Even the sulphonic 
fast to light. 


From statements which have been 
published regarding the properties of 
artificial indirubin, it 
that this coloring matter is not iden- 
tical with natural indirubin or indigo- 


Koppeschaar states that the car- 


would appear 


red, 
mine of synthetic indirubin is readily 
soluble in strong salt solution, where- 
as that of the natural product is near- 
ly insoluble. He mentions that 
the artificial variety contains about 25 
per cent. of indigotin. The dyeing 
properties of artificial indirubin as de- 
by A. 
variance 
natural 


also 


scribed in a _ recent 
Schmidt 
with my own experiences of 
indirubin. Unfortunately, I have not 
hitherto been able to procure a sam- 
ple of the artificial compound. 

The Indigo Trade.—The indigo crop 


paper 


are moreover at 


is greatly dependent upon the weath- 
er; hence we find great variations in 
Not- 


the severe competition 


the exports from year to year. 
withstanding 
of coal-tar colors during the past ten 
or twenty years, the exports of indigo 
from India 
changed. It is true that for 
styles of dyeing, coal-tar colors have 


have not materially 


many 


the 
amount thus replaced appears to have 


largely replaced indigo, but 
been compensated by the opening up 
of new channels or by the general in- 
crease in the trade of the textile in- 
dustries throughout the world. 
ably 


Prob- 
the consumption of indigo has 
been most affected by the introduction 
of acid colors, which have to such a 
great extent superseded extract of in- 
digo. As all dyers are aware, indigo 
extract is different to in- 
is the sulphonic acid 
unlike the 
neithe. 


altogether 
digo itself. It 
compound of indigo, and 


original coloring matter is 
fast to light nor milling. It would be 
out of place in this paper to discuss 
the methods of dyeing with indigo and 
the properties of the dyed color. In- 
digo dyeing is a specialty and descrip- 
tions of the processes involved can 
only be looked upon as indicating the 
principles of the art. A _ thorough 
knowledge of dyeing with indigo can 
only be gained by a long apprentice- 
ship in the dyehouse. 

Although indigo has been cultivated 
in India for many the 
whole of 
1782 was 
In the same year the 
and the West In- 
dies furnished 225,500 lbs. The total 


imports 495,000 Ibs. 


centuries, 


amount imported from the 
into Great 
only 25,500 Ibs. 


States of 


Asia Britain in 
America 


amounting to 


From that year the imports steadily 
increased; in 1795 they amounted to 


4,368,000 
furnished 


lbs. of 
2,955,000 


which Bengal alone 
Ibs. In 1815 the 
indigo exported from Bengal amount- 
ed to 7,650,000 
than 3500 tons. 


lbs., or rather more 
According to the Board of Trade re- 
turns, the value of the indigo import- 
ed into Great Britain far exceeds that 
of all the aniline and alizarine colors 
of every description. 
Northern Behar, 
the district of 
and 


which comprises 
Tirhoot, Chumparan, 
furnishes about two- 
fifths of the total amount of indigo 
produced in India. From 300,000 to 
400,000 acres of land are devoted to 
the cultivation of the plant, and some 
million and a half of people are em- 
ployed in the industry. The capital 
there invested is about $25,000,000. 


Chuprah, 
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Wool Prices and German Manufactures. 


The rise of prices in the wool mar- 
ket begins to cause general anxiety in 
Germany. Many manufacturers there 
find difficulty in executing their spring 
orders, because the wholesale houses 
will not give the advanced prices de- 
manpded by the manufacturers. The 
latter have not even based their calcu- 
lations on the prices ruling at the Sep- 
tember London The 
wholesale dealers the opinion 
that they can not command pay 
higher prices for qualities which they 
have running for years, while 
manufacturers can no longer deliver 
at the old rates. 


wool sales. 


are of 


or 
been 


Sales can he effected 
only on the basis of the new quota- 
The houses betieve 
that the prices of wools will go still 
higher, or in any event not retrograde 
The 
quence of this is that at present, small 
orders are given, and 


tions. wholesale 


from those now ruling. couse- 


even these can 


he obtained only under the most ex 
acting conditions. 

Although the stock offered at the 
Lendon wool auction was large, the 


quality was not entirely satisfactory; 
but the exceedingly animated tone of 
the market 
by. 


was not influenced there- 
The competition was keen, espe- 
cially on the part of England, whereas 
the Continent, and more particularly 
kept in the 
increas¢ 


background. 
on July 
Australia 


Germany, 
There 
values 


soon arose 
10 
merinos, and this was most noticeable 
in the good middle qualities. 


an 
of per cent. for 
Cross- 
breds consisted mostly of pelt wools; 
the fine qualities, under strong compe- 
15 per 
whereas coarse and low-class qualities 
to 10 
Cape wools, of which the 
both and in- 
ferior in quality, also showed a rise of 
10 
scoured wools were taken by England. 

During the year 1898, the rise in 
prices of wool was 7% to 10 per cent.: 
at the January wool auction, 1899, the 
rise was 5 to 7% per cent.;.at the 
March auction, 7% to 10 per cent.; at 
the May auction, 20 to 25 per cent.; at 


tition, rose from 10 to 


cent., 


only advanced 7% per cent. at 


the outside. 
assortment 


was sinall 


per cent. Nearly all greased and 
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the July auction, 5 to 7% per cent.; at 
the September auction, 10 to 15 per 


cent. So that the rise in prices as 
against 1898 runs from 55 to 75 per 


cent, 

The cause of this rise in prices lies 
the reduced shearings. Whereas 
1,582,719 bales were sent from Aus 
tralia in 1895, she only delivered 1,266, 
224 bales in 1899, in spite of the fact 
that the demand has constantly in- 
creased and the consumption grown 
much larger. 


in 





Germany and Protection. 


There is no humor like unconscious 
humor. There is as big a bit of this 
kind the of 
this afternoon across 


in German papers 


as 1 ever came 
A big fellow in Cologne or contiguous 
io that city of sweet sniells is out in a 
letter the like of which for what I call 
ghastly, unconscious humor, Chester- 
tield the 


thing is this. Out of the goodness of 


never dreamed. In a word 
their kind hearts the managers of the 
Philadelphia Exposition 


Secret-Comimercial-Counsellor 


asked on 
van den 
Zypen to come over and see the show 
His answer is equal to anything that 


Mark Twain ever penned, and th 
amusing part is that Zypeu and his 
people, the Germans, take it seriously 
finding nothing to Jaugh at. What he 


says, roughly translated, is as follows 
“Sir: You have shown ine the honor to 
invite me to be present at a congress 
to be held in Philadelphia on the 10t! 
of October. In thanking you for this 
invitation I must take the opportunit 
io tell you that | 
that I 


industrial 


have a very livel 


regret because 


the 


cannot accept, 


policies of your peopl 
alas! for considerable time, especiail 
in recent years, have been so oppose 
in principle to reciprocity and to wha 
is fair, that it is impossible for me t 
attend. Our German industries fe: 
very keenly the unfriendly treatme! 
nceorded through recent tariff legisl: 
diffe 
ent to the same kinds of industries « 
other states. 


tion, because they are treated 
According to my opinio 
it is impossible under such conditions 
for the representatives of Germany's 
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economic interests to lend encourage- 
ment by their presence, to a congress 
of the kind you refer to in your letter 
of invitation. The foundation for a 
satisfactory active interchange of com- 
modities betweer the two people is 
wanting, ete., etc.” 

This is delicious. Did man or mor- 
tal ever bump up against anything so 
--shall I not say silly? or must 1 say 
simply naive? It is one of the most 
gorgeous pieces of poppycock I ever 
read. And the worst of it all is that 
this man of many titles thinks that it 
is as he puts it, while it isn’t. Let’s be 
perfectly fair. If there is one thing 
on earth that Germans boast about it 
is about their desire to be perfectly 
fair and about their ability to treat all 
subjects “objectively.” This is the 
one word of words. “Let us look at 
the matter objectively,” i. e. coldly, 
dispassionately, etc., etc. Now let us 
do that. What are the facts? Whose 
tariff legislation looks the least like a 
fair effort to do to another as one 
would be done by, the German or the 
American? We say right 
out that we put on tariffs for the pur- 
poses of protection. We don’t lie about 
it. The world knows just why we do 
it. Whether the policy is wise or un- 
wise has nothing to do with that one 
fact: we put on tariffs for the purpose 
of protecting, and they protect. How 
They do 


Let’s see! 


well, is not the question. 
well just what they were de- 
How What 
is the purpose behind the exclusion of 
fruits? Protec- 
simple. 


fairly 
signed to do. is it here? 
American meats and 


tion! Protection pure and 
Not, however, as they would have the 
protection of the 
Oh, no. It is to pro 
tect the German farmers. Now that 
im itself is all right. No American is 
fool enough to find fault with any peo 
It’s not 


Americans object 


world believe the 


people’s health. 


ple who go in for protection. 
the protection that 
to, it’s the mask under which it makes 
iis appearance. 

In 1895. this continent took 
50,000 barrels of American apples, in 
1896, encouraged by the splendid work 
of Consul-General Mason, then at 


some 


I'raukfort, Consul Monaghan at 
Chemnitz, who, it will be remembered, 
went over to the United States to 
carry out his own and Mr. Mason’s 
plans. The States sold, on this side, 
that year, 1,200,000 barrels. The year 
after, fearing a like importation, the 
German horticulturalists found the fa- 
mous or infamous scale louse on 
American apples. They find (7?) 
trichinae (?) in Arm; ican meats; paper 
soles (?) in American made shoes; iron 
where steel ought to be in American 
bicycles, ete. ‘The fact is you can find 
anything you look for, if you only 
know just when and where to look. 
It isn’t hard. It requires only a little 
foresight. 

Look a little where you don’t expect 
to tind any and a good deal where you 
do. Now I know that American 
apples are good, that they are the best 
in the world. I know that German 
ure bad, bad as it is possible for them 
to be. I have seen much better apples 
fed to hogs in the United States than 
I ever saw in these markets. I know 
that we have the best shoes on earth. 
for the price. 1 never saw paper soled 
shoes in America, but I saw such here, 
the other day. They were at the 
United States consulate and are to be 
over. We have the 
meats in the world. 


sent cheapest 
Here meats are 
so high that the working people can- 
not reach them only on very rare oe- 
casions. ‘The so-called middle classes 
here eat less meat and luxuries than 
do our working 


Why! 


so-called classes. 


Because it’s too dear. 
Brown. 


Chemnitz, Germany. 


The New York 
gives the estimate of 150 members for 
9,613,000 


Cotton Exchange 


the present cotten crop at 


bales. 


Suint is that portion of the wool 
impurities which is removed by solu- 
tion in water. 


—Loose wool, previous to being 
scoured, is greasy, being impregnated 


with yolk. 
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The Cotton Industry in Russia. 


Aw English cotton mill man, who 
has worked in Russian cotton factor- 
ies, writes to one of his home papers 
to the effect that slackness of trade is 
a thing seldom, if ever, known, and 
when any part of the machinery is 
stopped it is nearly always because it 
is waiting for materials from some of 
the other machines, and not because 
the masters are short of orders. With- 
in the past few years the speed of the 
machinery in the cotton mills has been 
greatly increased. At a certain mili 
belonging to a Russian nobleman, the 
speed of the first looms taken over to 
Russia was 120 picks per minute, and 
now the same looms have been in- 
creased in speed to 200 picks, and the 
operatives run from three to five 
looms, whereas when mills were first 
erected two looms were considered 
quite sufficient, 
used to have only one loom. 

The laws relating to the cotton mills 
are very few, but what laws do exist 
are rigidly enforced both in regard to 
the employer and the employed. There 
are a few factory and 


these pay the mills a visit about once 


and many weavers 


inspectors, 
in six months. In many cases the in- 
spectors not only punish the employ- 
ers for breaches of the law but also 
having 


the operative, the inspectors 


the powers of a magistrate. In one in 
stance the overlooker was told he was 
wanted in the office, and on arriving 
there he was addressed by one of the 
inspectors in English, who, after ask- 
ing him a great questions, told 
him he had paid a visit to England to 


many 


inquire into the conditions of faetory 
life in 
Government. 
were many things in the mills in Lan- 


Laneashire, and report to his 


The inspector said there 


eashire which he could not expect to 
Russia, great 
The 


inspector said he never in all his trav- 


see introduced into 


cleanliness being one of them. 


els, which extended nearly over all 


Europe, 
who attended so well to their work 


saw a class of workpeople 
and 


those placed in authority over them 


paid attention to the orders of 


In many cases the Russian iuspector 
had great difficulty in finding out 
whether he conversing to the 
master or the workman on account of 
the masters and the officials being 
dressed so much alike. In all bis trav- 
els he had never seen workpeople so 
well dressed as in Lancashire, and 
during holidays the workmen kept so- 
ber, while the Russian always got 
drunk. The overlooker was subse- 
quently told that the inspector was a 
man who possessed great abilities, and 


was 


had risen from the position of a work- 
Rus 
sian Government service. The writer 
says that about 1,000,000 cotton spin- 


man—a most unusual thing in 


dles have been put down in Russia 
during the past two years, and that 
now 300,000 


nearly persons are ein- 


ployed in the cotton industry. Al- 
though no reports of trade appear in 
the newspapers, the price of yarn is 
varies 


nearly always the same and 


very little, this being on account of 
the duty, which is nearly double the 
If a 


foreigner goes to Russia and it is dis- 


price that it is in Lancashire. 


covered he bothers about Government 
matters he is soon made to feel un- 
easy, but leaving such things alone he 
has full liberty. 


Oiling Fly Frame Spindles. 





Paper read by Russe)!l W. Eaton, Brunsw ix 
Me., at the Montreal meeting of th« 
New England Cotton Manufac 

turers’ Association. 


In presenting the subject of the oil 
attach 
than 


ing of fly frame spindles I 


more importance to it possibly 
many other members because my ex 
brought 
attention one of the 


perience at one time very 
forcibly to my 
evils attending it. I refer to an occa 
sion when I was called upon to locate 
stains in tlhe 


that a great 


certain 
doubt 


the cause of 
goods. I do not 
many are able to fix at once on th: 
true cause of any oil stain that may 
appear in the cloth. I have only t 
this particular case th 
The par 
ticular stain to which I refer was i! 
the filling. I 


say that in 
cause had not been found. 


adopted the roug! 
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wethod of ascribing the trouble to the 
weave room and that the 
overseer should stop it and should do 
so promptly. This brought from the 
overseer of weaving several cops with 
stains in them. 
of mule spinning, and now reinforced 
by the stained 
guilt I made the same demand upon 
This brought from him the rov- 
was the 


insisting 


Going to the overseer 


cops as evidence of 
him. 
ing which 
We were now getting nearer. 


cause of the 
trouble. 
I had located the particular card room 
I will 
say that I was sincere in my first at- 


which was doing the mischief. 


tempt to lay the blame on the weave 
room as I had supposed that the stain 
was produced in an old steam box 
from the dripping. Having at last 
driven the trouble back to the carding 
department I went over the matter 
and finally the 

The intermedi- 


with the overseer 


trouble was located. 
ate bobbins were very old—were all 
I found 


that the oil worked through the cracks 


cracked and all oil soaked. 


and stained the first layer of roving 
touched the This 
In fact it could not 
part was 


where it bobbin. 
was not noticed. 
be as the stained always 
Throwing out 


the bobbins and putting new ones in 


concealed. nearly all 
their places was the next thing, and 
the oil stains were reduced until from 
five bales weekly of oil-stained goods, 
they entirely disappeared. 

maker told 
me of a complaint that came to him 


Not long ago a bobbin 


of yarn being stained by oil from fill- 
he had just fur- 
nished a mill, and an examination of 
the work showed the trouble to be in 


ing bobbins which 


the cracked bobbins in the card room. 
The occurrence which I have narrated 
above led me to take considerable in- 
terest in the subject of oiling fly 
frame spindles. I find several build- 
ers have self oiling or magazine steps 
All forms require oil 
to be put on the spindle and on the 
bobbin gear. parts must be 
oiled of course and in all cases oil is 
likely to fly out on to the rest of the 
machine and the bobbins are sure to 


for the spindles. 


These 


get more or less oil in them. There is, 


however, a method which seems to do 
away with this trouble. The oil is in 
tube and 
oils the spindle near the top of the 
tube. 


a magazine in the bolster 
An opening filled with a fibrous 
substance also allows oil to pass to 
the bobbin gear. In addition to this 
all the bolsters are connected by tubes 
and then with a central oil receptacle. 
In this way all the spindles and all 
the bobbin gears in a 


roving frame 


can be oiled from one point, namely, 


a receptacle located near the centre of 
the machine. 





Cotten Goods in West Africa. 


The United States representative at 
West 


Department of 


Sierra 
Africa, 
State, 


Leone, om the coast of 
writes to the 
tuat there is a promising opeu- 
ing there for American cotton goods, 


aud believes that there should be in- 


creased efforts made to secure a trade 
fitting in 


these tropical countries, as 


more cotton fabrics are used as cloth- 
ing there kind of 


manufacturers are 


than any otber 


' 
LoO0uUsS, 


European 


showing much activity in securing 


and controlling this trade, and appear 
to be satisfied for the time being with 
securing trade advantages for the fu- 
ture, rather than to secure enormous 
profits at the present. 

As the 
into contact with European habits and 


Africans are brought more 


customs of become 
of this 
prints, 
daily 
transported to the interior towns and 


civilization, they 


larger consumers of goods 


kind. Great quantities of 


sheetings, shirtings, ete., are 
villages by native carriers, by canoes 
and sailing craft of every kind. 
goods are largely imported from Eng- 
land, and Germany, 
cater to native fancy 
and taste in certain lines of goods. In 
addition, the representatives of 


These 
France whose 
JnNanufacturers 


these 
firnis have the advantage of lomg ac- 
quaintance with the African and have 
made local business arrangements 
that please the natives, employing 
them in the capacity of clerks, book- 
keepers, ete., and thus keeping their 
goods constantly before the mass of 
native dealers, 
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The African, as a rule, is proud; he Credit would not be a great induce 


despises rags and places a premium ment except to European houses, as 
upon good material. The native mer the terms of trade, at Sierra Leone, 


traders, for instance, are generally cash. 


Chere is now a spirit of keen mercan 


chants, besides being shrewd 
are excellent judges of dry goods—es 
peciaily of the durability of fabrics of tile rivalry among the nations seeking 


any kind. Being familiar with climat- this African trade, but there is encom 


es 


ee 


ic conditions, they know what suits agement tor American dealers to com 
their trade, and that only will they pete, if they will make the necessary 
buy. The low price of an article, if it efforts along the lines suggested. 
N is not snited to their taste, is no in- Chere are wo discriminating tariffs, no 
ducement to buy. It is simply what restrictive legislation with which to 


contend. 


or repens: vanes 


Aside from the 10 per cent. 


ae aed 


Fa 


is wanted that sells. Nothing but the 


i 





checks, ginghams, unbleached domes 
ties, etc., are considered too common; 
on the other hand, satins, prints, mus- 
karkis, and 


shirtings, and various other classes of 


lins, madras, sheetings 
cotton goods, would be popular if of 
good finish and attractive colors—any 
modification of blue and white or blue 
black 


please. 


and in prints or satins would 

With the growth of American trade 
in competition with that of other na- 
tions, our manufacturers are advised 
to pay more attention to making goods 
for export 
ments of the trade sought. 


according to the require- 
Attention 
with 


given to these details, together 


our extensive facilities for superior 
work, should enable us to win. 
The 


should 


traditions of the African race 
not be ignored in manufactur- 
ing for this market; for example, cer- 
tain animais, trees, plants, vines, and 
held im 
spect by the natives, having been wor- 
The pres 


even seashells are great re- 
shiped by their ancestors. 
ent generation does not forget these 
traditions, though many sre educated 
and enjoy the advantages of civiliza- 
tion. 

It is by observing these points that 
the European exporters have gaimed 
such footing in African trade. No 
doubt. in many instances their goods 
are inferior to our own in durability— 
starch taking the place of body—vet 
they sell becanse African and not Eu 
ropean ideas are respected in the de- 
sign amd manufacture of the goods. 





if best goods for the cheapest money ad valorem duty, this is practically an 
if . ‘ 

t value should be sent here. Coarse open field, and with more exergy on 
1A cotton fabrics would not sell well; the part of our exporters of cotton 


goods, their products can find a good 

market in West Africa. 

Agreement Among Knit Goods Mannu- 
facturers. 


A meeting of underwear manufac 


turers was held at Albamy, N. Y., las 
month. Great observed 


secrecy Wis 


concerning the transactions and dis 
cussions that were had at this meeting, 
and the only information that was in 
tended to be given out was that in the 
form of communications from various 
nmnufacturers to their selling agents 
that a general 


It was understood 


agreement was reached, fixing the 


prices on the more important grades 


ot fleece underwear, as follows: the 
$2.25 grade was advanced to $3.75, for 
plain goods; the $3.50 grade was ad 
vanced to $4.00; and the $3.75 


back grade advanced to 


wool 
$4.50 


agreed 


was 
These prices were previously 
upon, at a former meeting, but many 
of the manufacturers in the trade did 
not observe the schedule. The impres 
sion in the trade, however, is that the 
advance in price will prove too great 
and cannot be realized. It is further 
stated that some of the manufacturers 
are not disposed to continue their alle 
giance to the agreement. Chamges 
were also proposed for dating and dis 
counting sales, and instead of Novem 
ber Ist being charged on orders, with 
eight per cent. anticipation, dating will 
be October Ist, with six per cent. an 
ticipation. These agreements are not 
fully assured yet. 





GERMAN FACIORIES IN THE U. S. 


German Textile Factories ia the 
United States. 


German discuss and copi- 
ously comment on the late news that 
the firm of Bruhm’s Soeline, of Gera, 
one of the largest textile-manufactuy 
Germany, is 

factory and 
United States. 
Henry 


papers 


ing concerns in now 
about to establish a 
branch house in the 
One of this firm’s partners, 
Bruhm, has been in the United States 
for some time past to carry out this 
purpose. 

The United States consul at Frank 
fort, Germany, writes to the State De- 
partment that it is confidently expect- 
ed that this enterprise will be as suc- 
cessful as those of the firms of Stohr 
& Co. (worsted-yarn spinners), which 
recently established a branch factory 
in Passaic, N. J.; Hirsch, of 
Gera; and Arnold of Greiz, which also 
have factories at Passaic. (We know 
of no such enterprises.—Ed. T. W.) 
These German ventures in the United 
States are said to have been very pro- 
A report is now current that 


Georg 


fitable. 
manufacturers of Gera have formed a 
syndicate aiming at the erection of 
new worsted-textile factories in the 
United States. News also comes from 
Rhenish Prussia (the Crefeld and Bar- 
men textile-manufacturing district) 
that manufacturers of silk and woolen 
textiles there purpose to erect branch 
factories in the United States. 

The straits in which this German 
industry has been placed by the par- 
tial shutting off of the important 
American market, owing to the work 
ing of the tariff, has necessitated this 
new departure. 

For our country, this move is of 
than ap- 
only 


importance 
pears on the surface. It not 
means new capital and skilled labor, 
whereby the country’s population and 
the national wealth is increased, but 
it strengthens our capacity to com- 
pete in the world markets with the 
very country from which this skill and 
monetary force has been drawn. This 
truth is better known and more keen- 
ly felt by German manufacturing cir- 
cles and their organs of the press than 


much greater 


This transfer of 
manufacturing and financial power is 
the handwriting on the wall telling of 
the coming decline of European na- 
outside 
vigorous 
and ingenious nation of the Western 
Hemisphere to succeed them. 


by our own people. 


tions as purveyors for the 


world, and the rise of the 





Calico-Printing Trade Combination. 


The long-discussed combination of 


firms engaged in the calico-printing 
trade of Lancashire and Scotland has 
been accomplished, It embraces the 
majority of the firms in both districts, 
and the capital will probably reach 
the enormous sum of between 3$34,065.,- 
500 to $48,665,000. It is understood 
that stocks and valuations were taken 
at the end of September, and that all 
the firms concerned have accented the 
valuations. For a long time, the 
calico-printing industry has not joined 
in the general prosperity of the trade, 
owing to competition and the cutting 
of prices, and it is believed the combi 
nation will exercise a 
finence on the market. 


beneficial in- 





A German cotton spinners’ trust 
West- 
firms, 


has been formed by Rhenish, 
pbalian, Silesian 
comprising ninety-five per cent. of the 
cotton spinning establishinents of the 
empire. The Association of Cotton 
Yarn Consumers has issued a circular 
complaining that the trust’s terms are 
such that henceforth the foreign spin- 
ner will be able to get German yarns 
15 per cent. cheaper than they can be 


Saxon and 


got by Germans. 





In spite of the wars and consequent 
general excitement and heavy tax- 
ation, native industries in Spain ap- 
pear not to have suffered so greatly as 
it was feared they would do. -The loss 
of the colonial markets on which the 
export trade of Spain greatly depend 
ed has made it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take serious steps for 
finding new markets for Spanish pro- 
ducts and for stimulating and en- 
larging those already known. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Types of Woven Fabrics. 


THEIR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, 
CONSTRUCTION, AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


HARRY NESBIT. 


Copyright. 
All woven fabries are characterized 


by one common feature, namely, the 


interlacing of two or more systems of 
threads at right angles to each other, 
and in such a manner as to form a 
perfect and substantial texture or 
cloth, This may be regarded as the 
chief and essential principle of fabric 
structure. The particular manner of 
combining those threads constitutes a 
minor principle that becomes the dis- 
tinctive feature of the class of fabrics 
embodying it. 


It is the diversity of the manners i 
which warp and weft may be inter 
laced that gives rise to an almost in 
finite variety of fabrics, an exact 
classification of which would be an 
extremely difficult, if not an impossi 
lle, task. This ditficulty is greater 
from the fact that many fabrics are 
each known by several names, not 
only in different parts of the same 





country, but even in a single district 
Under these circumstances, the value 
of such a classification would be m 
lified inasmuch as it could not 
made of general application: oth 
wise, it would greatly facilitate r 
erence by employing a definite te 
for a definite make of cloth. All th: 
varieties may, however, be classific:| 
under comparatively few heads, en 
representing a distinet type, and 













nown by names of more or less uni 


versal adoption. Each type is chara 


rized by some specific feature that 


distinguishes it from other fabrics, 


ind specially adapts it for certain 
uses. It is with the characteristics of 
types and their chief varieties or 


modifications that the writer purposes 
to treat of in this series. 

After the 
ures of the type of fabric under notice, 


describing leading feat- 


the method of preparing designs for 
it, and the more important considera- 
observed in that 


tions to be connec 
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tion, will be dealt with; and informa- 
tion relating to its production in the 
loom will be given, with such obser- 
vations as are likely to be of value to 
those concerned. 

The 


applied to 


Fabrics: 
was originally 


Brocade term 


“brocade” 


fabrics generally composed of silk, 
and having a satin ground, upon 


which were “broched” or embroidered 
raised figures of silver or gold thread; 
later, to all 
wholly of silk, having a raised pat- 
tern. 


and fabrics composed 
At the present time, the term 
’ is generally used to signify 
light figured textures made from one 
and weft, 


‘brocade’ 


warp one 


irrespective of 
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inaterial, and especially those haviug 
plain 
cloth from which rises a more or less 


a ground weave of calico or 
bold figure of either warp or weft, or 
both, floating somewhat loosely. 

the differ- 
texture that usu- 


In consequence of great 


ence in firmness of 
ally exists between the ground weave 


and figure portion of a brocade fabric, 


the figure is liable to be somewhat 
weak and flimsy. This danger is 


when a 
cloth, 
compact of 


greatest weave of 
and most 


is employed. 


ground 
the firmest 


all 


plain 


weaves, 


























card 





By reason of the threads being loosely 
interwoven in the figure portion, they 
the 
ground portion they are so compacted 


crowd together; whereas in 


that they tend to open out and en- 
croach upon the figure where they 
have more room. This tendency of 


threads to leave their proper place is 
greater with weft, as this is being con- 
stantly acted upon by the reed, than 
with warp, as that is held taut during 
weaving. The result is, that the for- 
mer system of threads, instead of ly- 
ing in a perfectly straight line across 
the cloth, assume a decidedly wavy 
appearance, and cause thin open places 
near the edges of the figure, especially 
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the upper edges, as the cloth lies in 
the loom. 

These defects are shown in Fig. 1 
which photograph taken of a 
piece of gray brocade cotton cloth of 
average quality as it left the loom. It 
has a plain ground weave with an all- 
weft figure, and is made with 76 ends 
per inch of ordinary 30’s T, two ends 
in each dent of the reed, and 98 picks 
per inch of 20’s soft weft. 

Although the 
scribed are inherent with brocade fab- 


is a 


defects before de- 
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faulty. If the yarn is too coarse, or 
there are too many threads per inch, 
the ground wili be harsh amd boardy, 
and will tend to wrinkle. On the othe: 
hand, if the opposite conditions obtain, 
the whole fabric, and especially the fig 
ured portion, will be flimsy and weak 

Almost any kind of design may lx 
worked in this type of fabric, but those 
having fulness of figure give the best 
result. Unless the cloth is very fine, 
and of good quality, any small detail 
of pattern would be lost. The patter 


Cut this way upp fev thd cards 
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e 4f 
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rics in general, and cannot, therefore, 
be entirely obviated, they may, to some 
extent, be minimized by exercising care 
when preparing the design, and also by 
ensuring a proper ratio between counts 
of material and threads per inch, ac- 
cording to the particular ground weave 
As the 
the firmest 


employed. ground portion 
should form the 
fabric, this must be taken as a basis by 
which determine the 
named A firm 
anced should 


otherwise 


part of 
to particulars 
and well bal- 
be 


above. 
obtained, 
will 


ground 


the whole fabric be 


R 


aa 
PUR +O 


4G 

should not consist of heavy masses ot 
figure, but shonld be evenly disposed 
over the whole surface. 
from any artistic effect, 
to causing all warp 
bear an equal strain. If the design 
of a decidedly stripy character, wit 
the stripes running in the direction of 
the warp, the warp ends weaving tl 
ground stripe will have to 
greatest strain during weaving; al 
when the cloth is cut out of the loom 
will tend to wrinkle in those plac 
through contracticn, on being relievy 
of such strain. 


This is apart 
with 


threads to 


and 
view 


bear tl 
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As previously stated, a brocade fig 
tre way be developed in all-warp, all 
both and weft. The 


weft, or warp 


latter course offers much more scope 
designer in 
effects, 
warp and weft are of different color 
Also, 
be very 
weft; 

from the inferior 
fer by 
better 


to the obtaining greater 


variety of especially where 
the character of 
different 
otherwise, 


yarn must not 


between warp 2nd 


figures developed 
material wonld sut- 
with 
msterial, thereby 


comparison those of the 


giving to the 
whole piece an inferior tone. 

Designs of large dimensions requir- 
ing the use of two jacquard machines, 
are generally with 


nade all-weft fig 


ures, and developed on what is known 


A 
muarmnbersd an) 26 de 


card \ Pl , 











g 


cloth) principle, 


os the “tabby” (plain 
i. e., odd-numbe 
lifted on alt 
numbered warp ends only on the other 
rhis is accomplished by control- 


‘ai warp ends only are 


roate picks, and even 
picks. 
ling all odd warp ends by one machine, 
other ma 


and all even ends by the 


chine, and operating the machines al 
Also, 


two 


ternately on consecutive picks. 
the jacquard cards are laced in 


one odd and the other even. One 


sets, 
machine, therefore, takes all odd cards, 
ind the other 
\ harness tied up in 


all even ¢ ards 
this 
“split tie-up,” and, 


machine, 
manner is 
termed a although 


its adoption imposes certain restric 
tions upon the designer, 
presently, it offers many advantages to 


economical 


as will be seen 


the manufacturer in the 


production of these which ad- 


enumerated as fol- 


fabrics; 
vantages may be 
low 


(1.) As only ome machine is 


raised 
for each pick, only one half the number 
of cards are required, as 
that 


machine 


compared 
with the number would be re- 
quired if commanded 
half pattern, in- 
stead of the entire width for then both 
would have to lift for each 
Half the card-cut- 
lacing, and is therefore 
saved. (2.) By the ma- 
chines may be re- 


each 
only way across the 
machines 
pick. 
ting, 


cost of cards, 
wiring, 
operating 

they 
constituting a double-acting 


alternately, 
garded as 
machine. Production 


may, therefore, 


be increased by empleving a quick-run- 


OOOO0000 
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ning loom: and the machines work bet- 


ter, and last longer. (3.) As each ma 


chine commands the entire width of 


they will both perform 


amount of work in shed- 


pattern, an ex- 


actly similar 
ding, one will not be subjected at any 
strain than the other, 


which is Hable to occur if the machines 


time to greater 
control separate halves of the pattern, 
were employed to 
and the other the 
It will be 
“split tie- 


or if one machine 
weave the borders, 
middle portion of the fabric. 
that 


possible to 


seen, however, with a 
weave de- 


else ali- 


up,” it is only 
with either all-weft or 
figures, the latter 
wrong side up; and, 


signs 


warp being woven 


in consequence of 
ending 


figures abruptly against a 


ground weave of plain cloth, they have 
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very broken and ragged edges, espe- 
cially in the coarser makes of cloth. The 
designer is also restricted in his choice 
of effects when developing a design, as 
he can only employ such weaves, 
either for a ground or for binding the 
figure, that require odd ends lifting on 
alternate picks, and even ones on the 
others; for it is in:possible to lift two 
or more contiguous ends on any single 
pick although they may be left down 
en masse. 

Fig. 2 is a portion of a design taken 
from the piece of cloth represented in 
Fig. 1, showing the method of prepar- 
ing brocade designs for a “split tie-up.” 
After the figures are sketched on point 
paper it is only necessary to edge them 
with a single dotted outline, and then 
bind them with suitable weaves to give 
the desired effects and to prevent too 
long floats of weft. 

(‘are should be exercised in selecting 
the weaves, to employ for this purpose, 
and only those used, that will give due 
prominence to the figures without leav- 
ing them weak. Those used in Fig. 2 
are a 10-end satin, and a 12-end twill 
wenve, 

Fabrics of fine texture may be bound 
with more open weaves than those of 
coarser texture. It is not necessary to 
fill in the ground portion with the plain 
weave, as shown in Fig. 2, but it may 
be indicated by a thin wash of green 
or yellow paint so as to distinguish it 
fron the figured portion, and to show 
the card-cutter which portion he must 
cut. 

rhe operation of cutting cards from 
a design to be woven with a “split tie- 
up” is very simple. It only differs 
from the ordinary method in that two 
bars on design paper are read as one; 
and alternate hooks read as though 
they were consecutive, because con- 
secutive hooks in the jacquard ma- 
chines govern alternate warp ends, A 
plain weave in the design is, therefore, 
represented solidly on the cards. ‘This 
will be clearly understood by refereuce 
to Figs. 3, 4, wind 5. 

Fig. 3 is a plan of two ordinary 40's 
(408 hooks cach) jaequard machines 


placed back to back and harnessed 
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With a “straight-through” “split tie- 
up” on §16 hooks. ‘The right-hand ma 
chine governs all odd warp ends, and 
takes odd-numbered cards, and the 
left-hand machine governs all even 
warp ends, and takes even-numbered 
cards. The hooks in each machine are 
numbered alternately according to the 
number of the end in the pattern 
operated by them. All mounting 
threads passing through holes in 
comber-board, numbered 1 (Fig. 4), are 
harnessed to hook number 1 in the 
right-hand, or odd, machine; and all 
mounting threads passing through 
holes numbered 2, are harnessed to 
hook number 2 in the left-hand, or 
even, machine, and ‘so on up to the 
816th hook. This arrangement will be 
found to put the least twist in the har- 
ness, 

Now, it will be seen that the first 
hook governing the first warp end is in 
the back row on the 25-side of the odd 
machine, and that the second hook 
governing the second warp end is in 
the front row on the 26-side of the even 
machine. This circumstance affects 
the manner of cutting the cards, for, 
when cutting odd-numbered ones, the 
design must be fixed in the piano card 
cutting machine so that the vertical 
space on design paper corresponding 
with the first end in the pattern, will 
be on the extreme left, or 25-side, and. 
therefore, cut last; and when cutting 
even-Dumbered omnes, the design must 
be turned over, so that the vertical 
space corresponding with the second 
end, will be on the right, or 26-side, 
and ent first. This will be easily com- 
prehended by a parallel reference to 
igs, 2 and 5. 

Fig. 5 shows a piece each of the first 
and second cards cut from the portion 
of design Fig. 2. Card No. 1 corre- 
sponds with the top horizontal spaceon 
the design, and card No. 2, with the 
one immediately below. The arrows 
indicate the direction in which they 
enter the piano card-eutting machine. 

Odd cards should be numbered on 
the 26-side, and laced forward, i. e., 1 
3. 5, 7, ete., and even cards numbered 
on the 25-side, and laced backwards, 
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e,, 8 6, 4, 2. 
bers of both sets to be on the same 


side when in the loom, which will be 
found to be most convenient for the 


YBN 3 0 xe Cues 


American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 


This will cause the num- 


weaver. 





ARTICLE XII. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 


(Copyright. 

It is usually necessary to burnish 
the wire teeth of the card clothing, 
after the card is first ground, to re- 
move the burs and rough edges, which 
are sometimes formed upon the teeth, 
when over- 


particularly they are 


ground. Burnishing is also resorted 
to when the teeth become rusty. Un- 
less this is done, the sliver will show 
streaks of cloudy and unearded cot 
ton. 

The burnishing is done by a revoly 
ing wire-toothed brush, which is 
mounted in, suitable bearings, its teeth 
penetrating from 1/32 to 1/16 of an 
inch 


teeth. 


below the ecard 
The 


inches in 


points of the 


brush is usually about 


seven diameter over the 


points of the teeth and is shown in 
end elevation in Figure 84. It con- 
sists of a wooden roll, wound with 


radially from the centre of the roll. 
An elevation of the card, with the 

position, Is 

The cylinder and 


burnishing brushes in 


shown in Figure 85. 


Sick. oe 
A 


doffer are burnished at the same time, 
various 
parts, although very simple, requires 
some explanation. The brushes D D 
are supported at either end by stands 
from the arches 
Upon the 
the brush shafts are pulleys 
KE and E. In place of the usual bar- 
pulley 


The device for driving the 


which are adjusted 
of the cylinder and doffer. 
ends of 


row bat is a grooved pulley H, 


FIG. #5. 


straight wire fillet, number 32 wire 
being used with about 6% noggs per 
inch. The wires are about % of an 


inch high, above the crown, and stand 


the face of which has grooves for the 
bands B, M and N. 

In the face of the loose pulley A, on 
the end of the cylinder shaft. is a 
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groove which carries the band B for 
driving the pulley H, while the burn- 
ishing brushes are driven from H by 
the bands M and N. The doffer is 


also driven from the pulley H by the 
gears T, P’, V’ and Q, the last being 
upon the doffer shaft. On the oppo- 
site end of the doffer, and shown by 
dotted lines, is a pulley J, by which 
the cylinder is driven through the belt 
F and pulley D*. It will thus be seen, 
that, as motion is transmitted to all 
parts of the machine through the band 
B, it must be kept reasonably tight. 


ing and grinding. This may seem, at 
a glance, to be unnecessary, as the 
band B can be crossed to give the 
proper direction to the cylinder and 
doffer, for, should the belt hy any 
cause be moved onto the tight pulley, 
no accident could happen to the teeth 
of the cylinder, as it would be turn- 
ing the same direction as the loose 
pulley; but, with the loose pulley turn 
ing in the opposite direction, consid- 
erable damage might be done to the 
cylinder clothing if the belt should 
slip on to the tight pulley. 

Under ordinary conditions, the card 
requires to be stripped twice each day. 
For waste and very short and dirty 
cotton, it should be done four times 
a day. 

The operation consists in removing 
the dirt and short fibres, which be- 
come lodged in the wires of the cylin- 
der and doffer, while the card is at 
work. The stripping brush, shown in 
end elevation in Figure 86, is of about 
the same size and general appearance 
as the burnisher brush, with the ex- 
ception that the wires, instead of be- 
ing straight, are bent similarly to the 
ecard clothing teeth. 

Figure 87 shows the card in eleva- 
tion, with the stripping brush mount 
ed in the stands in position for clean- 





c EORICK, 





The main belt C is run on the loose 
pulley A, which should be caused to 
turn, backwards, or in the same di- 
rection as the cylinder, when burnish- 


ing the cylinder and doffer. It is set 
so that its wires penetrate about % of 
an inch into the card teeth and is 
driven from a groove in the loese pu! 
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y A by a band P and pulley 8. 

Che main belt C is run on to the 
ight pulley just far enough to turn 
he cylinder around very slowly, one 
evolution is sufficient. It will be seen 

at the cylinder 
ind brush, which are in contact, turn 
in the same direction, but, as the 
brush runs at a much greater speed, 
the dirt is very easily removed. The 
band is then taken off and the brush 
s placed in position for stripping the 
loffer, being driven by a similar band 


surfaces of the 


E in the same manner as with the cyl- 
inder. Previous to stripping the dof- 
fer, the driving belt is moved on to 
the tight pulley and allowed to remain 
while the brush is being placed in po- 
sition and is then moved back on to 
the loose pulley for driving the brush. 
The barrow bar, which has remained 
down, is now thrown into gear and 
the doffer is allowed to make one rev- 
olution, and is driven through the reg- 
ular gearing from the momentum, ac- 
quired by the cylinder, while the belt 
pulley. It will be 
doffer 


from 


was on the tight 
that the surface of the 
runs in direction 
the brush, but the wires of each are 


seen 


the opposite 


bent at such an angle that the work 
After the 
card is stripped, the brush itself needs 
hand 


is easily accomplished. 


cleaning, which is done by a 


ecard. 





Cotton Combing. 


ARTICLE VI 


As the action of the comber has 


been explained in detail as regards its 
mechanical movements we will now 
proceed to give directions for setting, 
putting the comber in 


order. It is 


timing and 


proper running these 
things upon which depends the suc- 
cessful 


machine, 


product of the 
carefully at 
waste, cloudy 


working and 


and unless 
tended to we will get 
and twitty also needles torn 
from the cylinder. The timing is done 
on the index wheel, which has already 
been spoken of. 


Rule 1. Turn the 


sliver, 


eylinder shaft 


index wheel 
Then set 


until No. 5 on 


comes under the pointer. 


around 


the front edge of the fluted segment 
witb 
tighten cylinders 


from the steel detaching roller 
1'%-inch and 
on shaft. 

Rule 2. Set the 
feed roll from 
roller 

long 


gauge 


flutes of the bot- 
the flutes of steel 
with 1 15/16 ineh 
stapled cotton, as 


toin 
detaching 
gauge for 
Egyptian and Sea Island 11% inch and 
sver), and 1 13/16 inch gauge for cot- 
ton less than 1% inch in length. 

Rule 3. Set the cushion plate to the 
nipper so that it does not quite touch; 
then place narrow strips of paper be- 
tween them at each end. Press the 
nipper up firmly against the cushion 
plate and see that the paper does not 
pull 
cushion plate parallel. 

Rule 4. 
plate 
with a 


out. This sets the nipper and 
Set the edge of the cushion 
steel 
gauge 


from the detaching roller 
114-ineh for Egyptian 
Island (1% inch and 


over), and 1 3/16 inch gauge for cot- 


and Sea cotton 

ton less than 194 inch in length. 
Rule 5. Set nipper to fluted seg- 

with a No. 20 


right-hand 


ment Open 


gauge. 
nipper and stop screw so 
ladder 


then drop nipper to segment by turp- 


as to admit a 44-inch gauge, 
ing the right-hand nipper stand screw. 
with the left side 
and then test both sides with paper. 

Rule 6. Turn the timing dial to No. 
17. Nipper cam 


Froceed the same 


will then be on the 


largest diameter, then open nipper 


stop screw from bracket with %4-ineh 


ladder 
connecting 


gauge. 


Put on the springs and 


rods and have gauge 


drawn out with same easy tension 


from each side. Try No. 20 gauge be- 
tween nipper and needles, and adjust 
Do this 
on both front and back rows of nee- 
Turn timing dial to No. 4%. 

Set timing dial to No. 6%. 


with nipper bracket screw. 


dles. 

Rule 7. 
Put leather detaching roller in posi- 
tion and drop the weights. Use No. 
23 between bearings of rolls 
and pivot blocks and see that gauge 
draws easily from each. 

Put a strip of paper between fluted 


gauge 
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detaching roller and fluted segment at 
euch end and adjust lever arm so that 
when the dial is at No. 9% the paper 
will just draw out. 

COMBER. 





Cotton Spinning. 


Editor Tertile World: 

In your October number you pub 
lished an article by Robert Cunleffe 
on cotton spinning. I read it with 
much interest because I am trying to 
get all the information I can on the 
working of cotton machinery. Now I 
think the article is an excellent one 
with one exception, and that is where 
the writer gives the reason why the 
bobbins do not start as soon as the 
spindle. He says the bobbins are 
driven by a cone strap while the spin- 
dles are driven by gears, and that the 
strap can never get into motion as 
soon as gears. Now this is hardly 
true as it all depends on what there 
is between the strap, and what it has 
to drive. But the statement that the 
cone strap turns the bobbins is not 
true, as the bobbins are turned by the 
same shaft as the spindles, the cone 
strap only turning the centre portion 
of the box, thus regulating the speed 
of the bobbins, but does not turn it. 
Yet the action of the cone strap tends 
to retard the starting of the bobbins 
because there are more gears to back 
lash, from the fixed gear on the jack 
shaft to the bobbins, than there are 
hetween the gear on the same shaft 
and the spindles. 





An American Machine Shop at Paris. 


There was shipped from East Ber- 
lin, Conn., last month, a train load, 
comprising about twenty-seven cars, 
of structural material from the works 
of the Berlin Iron Bridge Company, 
consigned to the United States com- 
mission at Paris, France, for the steel 
framework of a machine shop to be 
nsed exclusively by the American ex- 
hibitors of iron and wood-working 
machinery at the Paris Exposition. 


About a year ago a large number 
of American exhibitors of iron and 
wood-working machinery desired to 
show their various tools in practical 
operation, No provision had been 
made by the authorities of the Expo- 
sition for an exhibit of this kind and 
the United States commission decided 
that the only solution of the problem 
Was to provide a separate building, 
and equip it with motive power, in or- 
der that American exhibitors might 
show their machinery at 
work, and at the same time make an 
exhibit of a typical American wa- 
chine shop, with all modern appl 
ances, including traveling 
hangers, shafting, electric motors, etc. 
With this end in view the Berlin Lron 
Bridge Company, because of its large 
experience in designing and building 


practical 


crine 


this class of construction not only 
throughout the United States, but 
also in foreign countries, was chose! 
to design and set up this building. 

The building will be 343 feet long 
and 77 feet wide. It will be construct- 
ed of American products and fabri- 
cated entirely in this country, shipped 
on a United States transport, erected 
by American mechanics who will ¢ 
to Paris and put up the building 
place complete, ready for exhibition. 
This structure, from foundation to 
spire, including all the machinery, 
equipment and everything within the 
walls, will be an American exhibit 
manufactured by Americans, showing 
American machinery in practical op 
eration, 





—Various machines have been in 
troduced to facilitate the scouring of 
woolen yarns and to dispense, «s 
manual 
These machines may roughly 


much as is possible, with 
labor. 
be classified into two kinds, those that 
only partially supplant hand work 
and those that treat the yarn in a con- 
tinuous manner, 


—The soda ash acts upon fatty acids 
and the cholestearin in wool is re- 
moved by emulsification with 
soapy liquid. 
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The Science and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven Textures. 
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Continued from November. 

sectional elevation is supplied at 
lig 59 showing the essential parts of 
Hutch- 
Hollingworth’s American 
This motion may be taken as 
a thoroughly representative type of 
the semi-positive “let-off” motions. A 


the mechanism employed on 
inson & 


Loom. 


description of these several elements 
including the movements of them, is 


as follows. 


The parts of the mechanism as seen 


in the illustration are primcipally sup- 
ported by suitable bearings to the in- 
side of the loom framing. The view 
of the elevation is from the inside of 
the loom. A is a lever 
of the first 
and short and 
about the stud “§, 
curely fastened to the loom end. 
a bell crank 
stud T, 
the loom 


simple 


order having a_ long 


arm free to move 
which is se- 
B is 
lever and free to move 
also fas 
The al 


lever is 


upon the which is 


tened to framing. 


most vertical arm of this 


recessed so as to support a steel beam 
C, over which the warp passes from 
the warp beams to the healds and 
cloth, 


B supports an adjustable comnecting 


The straight arm of this lever 


rod ID and also a regulating serew R: 
straight rod D connects 
I’, the latter 


whieh has its 


the vertical 
the lever B with the arn 
being the weight lever 
fulerum at the point O. It will be ob 
served the lever P belongs to the sec 
ond system of levers, since the resist 
ance overcome lies between the ful 
ecrum and the force applied at W. The 
rod E, which is connected to the bell 
crank lever I, is free to move in a ver 
tical direction, 
cuide, not shown in the illustration, 
at the hack of the lever A. An adjust 
able collar U is fixed to the rod E just 
below the lever A, 
bell crank lever A 
free to move upon the stud V, which 


being controlled by a 


as shown. The 


is supported and 


is fastened to the loom framing. A 
connecting rod K whites the 
with the lower part of the 
sword of the going part lettered J. A 


small 
lever I 


fourth connecting rod F is suspended 
from the lever A at the point X. The 
of the rod F supports a 
small casting Y, which contains two 
pushing catches G. 
The casting Y is free to move upou 
the horizontal shaft N. Upon this 
shaft a ratchet wheel H is se- 
The shaft N 
opposite ends a 


lower end 


small pawis or 


same 


eurely fastened. also 


contains at small 
brake wheel Q and a worm M, respec- 
tively, both of which are keyed and 
The 


gears into 2 worm wheel L, which lat- 


turn with the shaft. worm M 
ter is securely keyed to the end of the 


warp beam. Such is the description 
of the 


The process of unwinding the warp 


mechanism. 


and the action of the ahove several 
parts are as follows: The warp passes 
from the the steel 
roller support C to the fell of the 


cloth, as is clearly shown in the dia- 


warp beam over 


gramatic illustration supplied at Fig. 
60, to which the reader’s attention is 
directed, since it will materially assist 
action of the 
Each 
going part strikes against the fell of 


in understanding the 


above various parts: time the 


the cloth it causes the warp to exert 
a force upon the roller C, which, being 
fixed in the upright arm of the levet 
B, tends to press inwards the uprignt 
arm; but to elevate the horizontal ari 
the latter is 
ance of the weight W and the lever P 


regulated by the resist 
acting through the conmecting arm D. 
The adjustable screw R rises slightly 
horizontal arm of lever B, 

leaves room for the 
lever A to rise until it is in 
Also when 


with the 
and 
arm of 
contact with the screw R. 


thus short 


the going part goes towards the fell 
of the cloth, the connecting rod K 
pulis forward the 
lever I, and thus admits the upper 
arm connecting rod E with stud U to 
fall. 


lower arm of the 


The long arm of the lever A is 
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of the 
it cannot 
which the 
the short 
the 
distance 


way towards 
fall to the 
screw U 


free to fall 
the stud U, 
lowest point to 
because 
with 
the 
the connecting rod E with the casting 


part 
but 
descends, arm 
in contact 


regulates 


comes screw R, 


and so which 


Y falls on the remote side of the shaft 


N. Consequently the pawls G are 
permitted to recede %, 1, 2, 2 or more 
teeth in the ratchet wheel, according 


as the take-up of the cloth requires. 
Then as the going part recedes, the 
strain is thus released from off the 


back roller C, which therefore allows 


the force acting through the connect- 
ing rod D upon the horizontal arm of 
the lever B to cause screw R to press 
the short arm of lever A, thus 
tending to elevate the longer arm, rod 
Also at 


part re- 


upon 
F, casting Y, and pawls G. 
the 


time, as the 


same going 
the 
back the lower arm of lever I, and ele- 
vates the collar U, 


the latter of which presses against the 


connecting rod K pushes 


cedes, 


upper arm FE and 
under side of the longer arm of lever 
A and thus rod B, 
casting Y, and pawls G. Thus ratchet 
wheel H, shaft N, 
ly but gradually 
shaft bearings, and since the worm M 


assists in raising 
worm M, are slow- 
turned upon the 
gears into the worm wheel I, upon the 
therefore, 
the 


warp beam, this beam is, 


positively turned and unwinds 


warp according to the take-up of the 


cloth and the pressure of the warp 
upon the back rest C, which for the 
same make of cloth should always 


remain constant. Consequently there 


is scarcely any necessity to change 


the weight and levers from a full 
warp beam to an empty one. The 
slight difference which exists in the 
weight required at the finish, com- 
pared with that at the beginning of 
a warp, is due entirely to the differ- 
ent powers of resistance which the 


warp possesses at different periods in 
the and in 
which the angles formed by the warp 


process of manufacture 
as it passes over the back rest C are 
less at the finish of a warp than at the 
commencement. <A careful study of 
these factors will be found to be not 

















only iuteresting, but useful, inasmuch 
as they illustrate a defect in the mech- 


anism, which, when overcome, will 
bring it nearer perfection, 

With the object of assisting the 
student to understand these import- 
ant factors, the diagramatic illustra- 
tion given at Fig. 60 has been pre- 


pared, together with the following de- 
the and 
the fundamental princi- 


scription of construction eX- 
planation of 
ples involved. 

Select suitable 


with A as 


Construction: 
point A, then 
radius equal to half the back rest, de- 


any 
centre, and 
serihe a circle to represent the back 
the the 


top beain passes; also in the same hor 


rest, over which warp from 


izontal plame at a point A’, 4 inches 


removed from A, describe a circle B', 


to represent the back rest over which 
the warp passes from the bottom 
warp beam to the healds and eloth. 


Then on the periphery of circle B at a 
point which may be termed the centre 
of the the 
back rest, draw a horizontal line C D, 


pressure of warp on the 
45 units in length to any scale, to rep- 
resent 43 inches, the distance which 
the warp is from the fell of the cloth. 
with 
12 units (same seale), describe 
of a circle E F, then in the straight 
line C TD, at a point G 3% units re 
moved 


'urther, C as centre amd radius 


an are 


draw a perpendicular 
line cutting the are E I’ 
H. This last letter represents the po- 
the last lap leaves the 
Join C H. 
take a point I and describe a 


from C, 
in the point 
sition where 
warp beam. Then in the 
are EB F 


circle J of seven units diameter, to 
represent the empty warp beam, but 
so that its periphery is tangent wit! 
the straight line C HU and passes 
through the point H. With the same 


centre I describe a circle K, 21 units 
to represent full 
From the point H draw a straight lin 
H L of equal length and parallel t 


ihe warp beam 


CD. JoinD iL. Then C DI. H is 
parallelograin of which the straig) 


lines C D, C H, represent respectiv 

the direction and inversely the masz 
Join C L. Ther 
the paraliel 


nitude of resistance. 


upon the principle of 
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gram of forces the diagonal line C L 
represents the magnitude of 
ance of the two forces C D and © H 


resist- 


upon the back rest FB, which is acted 
upon by a force of weight and levers. 
The magnitude of 
fore 
upon the 
weights and levers, otherwise the two 


resistance is there- 


equal to the pressure exerted 


back rest by the said 
opposing forces could not be in equi 
librium or at least in an approximate 
state of rest. 


fy 
4 


@ 
cm mm 


straight lines 
from the 


given point, which will then relatively 


ard direction by two 


drawn to the same seale 
represent the magnitude and direction 
if a 
upon 
these two straight lines, the resultant 


of the two given forces. rhen 


parallelogram be constructed 
force will be represented in magnitude 


and direction by the diagonal line 
across the parallelogram which passes 
Without any 


me-tary 


through the given point. 


attempt to prove this elie 














It is now required to find or prov 


the direction and magnitude of these 
forces E C and C D, 
with the pressure on the point C, 


two together 
and 
the resu!tant force which shall graphi 
direction and 


cally represent the 


arithmetically the magnitude of the 
two given forces acting simultaneous- 
ly upon the point C. 

This, as just 
be determined by the application 


previously indicated, 
may 
of the principle of the parallelogram 
f forces, which latter may be defined 
thus:—When two forces act on a point 


they may be represented in magnitud 


we Shall apply it to the present 
purpose, 

N. B—A 
sided 


sides parallel. 


parallelogram is a four- 


figure which has its opposite 

When the lay of the going part 
strikes against the fell of the cloth at 
point D, the warp beam is stationary, 
upon the 


therefore tension is put 


warp, which, acting as a medium of 
force, exerts a pressure upon the back 
rest B, at the point C, Fig. 60. It will 
thus -be evident that the resistance of 
pressure of the back rest B is against 


two constant forces E C and C D, and 
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when the warp beam contains only 
the last lap the two forces are repre- 
sented by the straight limes H C and 
CD. 

By a reference now to the paralielo- 
gram H C D L it will be seen that the 
direction and magnitude of the forces 
are represented by the adjacent sides 
H C and C D and the resultant force 
will therefore be represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by the diagonal 
line C L. 

The diagram, Fig. 60, is drawn to 
scale, it being usual to represent one 
unit of force by one unit of length. 
The length of the straight line H C = 
12 units (in the loom 12 inches); the 
length of the straight line C D = 43 
units (in the loom 43 inches). Then if 
we measure the length of the diagonal 
line C L in the same scale, it is found 
to equal 48 units, i. e., it requires 48 
units of force to resist the pressure of 
the warp when the angle produced by 
the latter is as shown at H C IL and 
when the warp beam contains the last 
lap only. If now the straight line L 
H be produced to or drawn through 
the point where the warp leaves the 
full beam, as shown at M, and C M be 
joined, whilst threugh the point D a 
straight live is drawn parallel to C M 
which meets the straight line L M in 
the point N, and C N be joined, then 
M C measures 11.2 units, while C D 
equals 43 units as before. C N, the 
resultant of two forces, meas- 
ures 44.3 units, or, in other words, a 
full warp beam requires a resistance 
of 44.3 units of force. 

Therefore the amount of 
which is required to he overcome for 
a full and an empty 
when compared is:—Full beam = al- 
most empty beam = 44.3 + 48 which 
is about 1/12 difference in weight be- 
tween the two extremes. 

The results for the bottom warp 
beam may be obtained by the same 
method of construction and upon the 
sume process of calculation. 

The above, when compared with the 
ordinary negative system of letting-off 
the warp, reveals a vastly less differ- 
ence in variation. In the negative sys- 
tem it was proved that the full beam 


these 


force 


almost beam 
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required 7 units of force to hold as 
compared with 3 units for an almost 
empty warp beam. Hence, in the 
semi-positive motion it will be evident 
that the tension upom the warp- 
threads for a full and an almost emp 
ty warp-beam is comparatively small. 
It will also be readily understood that 
for any given make of cloth the 
weights must always be the same. 
Therefore, if these be once accurately 
determined and systeinatically record- 
ed, all future warps and pieces can be 
weighted and adjusted according to 
the original tests. This method has 
been adopted in practice to my know!- 
edge with much satisfaction. 

We may now obtain the 
amount of force which the weights W 
and compound levers B and P exert 
upon the back rest C, Fig. 59, so as to 
balance the resultant pressure of the 
warp upon the back rest C. The lever 
P belongs to the second system of lev- 
ers and the lever B to the first system 
and the weights W are usually about 
20 pounds. 

The following is an actual test: 

1. Force of weight, W = 20 pounds 
adjusted 9 inches from fulcrum; re 
D = 3 inches from 


correct 


sistance of rod, 
fulcrum O. 

2. The connecting rod I is fixed to 
a point on lever B, 8 inches from its 
fulcrum T. The point ef contact of the 
hack rest B with the warp is 2 inches 
from the fulerum T. 

That is, 
of the back rest C in its point of ap 
plication and in the direction of its 
force is 2 inches from the fulcrum T. 
Then if a force of 20 pounds be ap 
plied to the lever P at a point 9 inches 
from the fulcrum O, the product ot! 
this force and lever must equal the 
pressure upon the rod D acting as 1 
resistance at a point 3 inches from the 
fulcrum O in the opposite direction to 
the force W. 

Then, if we let P equal the force 
applied and D equal the resistanc 
overcome, 

Therefore, P 9 = D 3 = 20 x 9 = 
D 3. Therefore D = 20 xX 9+3=> 
60 pounds, which equals the pressure 
upon the rod D. 


the perpendicular distance 
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rherefore the rod D exerts a force 
of 60 pounds upon the straight arm of 
the lever B at 
the fulerum. 

Further, the resistance overcome by 


a point 8 inches from 


the steel beam C must balance the 


force applied by rod D upon the 
straight arm of lever B. 

Then if B equals the force applied, 
and C equals the resistance overcome, 
BS=a Cee <X § = CB. 


Cc = 60 X 8 + 2 = 240 pounds, which 


Therefore 


equals the resistance to the pressure 
back rest C by the 
This 


upon the warp- 


threads. force is therefore the 


Cc 
3B 
| 4 


| 


a 


Producing Crimps on Wool. 


Since the general introduction of cot- 
ton crimps, Many attempts have been 
made to produce the same effect on 
wool by chemical means. Among the 


substances suggested mineral acids, 


hbisulnhites, chloride, the 
citric 
and tartaric acids, and even resorcin, 


stannous 
chlorides of zine and calcium, 
have been used, but they have all met 
with only partial success. 
Sulpho-cyanides in concentrated so- 
lution, it has been discovered, possess 


the property of contracting or shrink- 




















equilibrant of the resultant force C L 
orc N, 

The foregoing calculation reduced to 
simple formula is as follows:—If P 
= foree applied in pounds to weight 
lever P; L. = 
tien of force P from fulcrum O; 


the distance of applica- 
i= 
the distance which connecting rod I> 
is from fulcrum O; M = the distance 
which connecting rod D is from ful- 
ecrum T of lever B; m = the perpen- 
(licuiar distance which the back rest 
(', in its point of application and in the 
lireetion of its force, is from the ful- 
erom T; IR = the resultant force in 
pounds: 

Then PX L_XM+1Xm=>R= 
2x 9x 8 +3 XK 2 = 240 pounds. 
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ing wool in 





a marked degree. 

In order, however, to obtain crimp 
effects, it is necessary, in the first 
place, that every portion of the piece 
uniformly 
action of the 


should he exposed to the 
and 


there must not be the slightest tension 


steam, secondly, 
or drag on the piece, for, although. af- 
ter the effect is 


pieces can be subjected to the same 


once obtained, the 


treatment as cottor crimps, the slight- 
est tension during the operation is suf- 
ficient to prevent crimping. 

-Woolen yarn is 
and is 
The scouring liquids used are 


scoured in the 


“hark” most often done by 
hand. 


the same os used for loose wool. 
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Construction of Box Chains. 


G. WASHINGTON, 
movement of the has 


and 


The boxes 
great influence upon the steady 
even running of the loom, and one of 
the 
box chains is to make the 
changes with as little strain upon the 


great considerations in making 


hecessary 


loom as possible. 

A good box motion will change the 
boxes quickly and bring them to per- 
fect rest without any unnecessary vi- 
bration. The time that can be allowed 
for this change to be made varies in 
different shedding motions. 
closed motions, 
where the healds all come to one level 
weft, allow a 


Slow or 
shedding that is, 
between each pick of 
comparatively long time for the work- 
ing of the boxes, and therefore it is 
found practical to lift them with cams 
slightly 
and then 
eatches which 


over the required distance, 
allow them to drop upon 
hold them up at the 
proper height. Te drop the boxes, the 
catches are withdrawn, and the boxes 
fall by their own weight on to a lower 
eatch. This method of working the 
boxes has faults; lifting more than 
the required distance is necessary to 
allow the catches play to get under 
the studs, time ‘s consumed and vibra- 
drop upon the 
counterpoise weight is 


tion caused by the 
catches. A 
used to partially balance the 
and make them easier to lift, and also 
with 


boxes, 


to prevent them from dropping 
so much force; falling by their own 
weight, the time occupied in dropping 


varies according to the number of 
boxes required to drop; further they 
have to fall, and quicker the motion 
becomes, and consequently greater 
the rebound and vibration caused by 
the sudden check. 

When bexes are dropped negatively, 
not only does the length of time in 
reaching the bottom vary with the 
number of boxes to be dropped, but 
also the time required for vibration to 
cease and the box to come to rest. 
With the advent of quick rumning 
looms a more perfect control of the 
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motion of the boxes by the loom be- 
comes a necessity. 

The use of catches to hold up the 
abandoned; modern 
mechanism lifts the boxes the exact 
distance required supports 
them in that thus 
considerable time and much vibration. 


boxes has been 


and then 
position, saving 
The nature of the motion imparted to 
them: has been carefully considered, 
so that they now move with an accel- 
erated during the first half, 
aud a retarded motion during the last 
half of their journey, and thus grad- 
ually lose their momentum, and stop 
vibration. A large 
lift is accomplished im the same 
as a small one, the boxes moving at a 
The 
box motion not only moves intermit- 
tently, but also at irregular intervals, 
and with widely varying strain on the 
the loom to 


motion 


without check or 
time 


correspondingly greater speed. 


loom, taus causing run 
irregniarly. 

It is that the boxes 
should position quickly snd 
come to perfect rest without delay, 
therefore the intermittent motion can- 
not be dispensed with; 
length of interval between 
depends upon the arrange- 
ment of yarns in the required pattern, 
this alse is out of the control of the 
The amount of strain im- 
posed upon the loom when making the 
required change is largely under von- 
trol, amd one of the chief considera- 
tions in making a box chain should be 
to limit the amount of strain imposed 
upon the loom by any 
much as possible, 

It is one of the laws of mechanics 
that the power required to move any 
varies in proportion to the 
square of the speed; therefore, as no 
longer time can be allowed for a big 
lift than a little one, a lift of 
boxes at once takes four times, and a 
lift of boxes nine times the 
power to lift a single 
avoiding big 


hecessary 


change 


also, as the 
each 
change 


overseer. 


change, as 


body 


two 


three 
required box; 
hence the necessity of 
lifts whenever practicable. 

Attempts have been made to work 


six boxes at each end, but the strain 
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imposed upon the loom with a lift of 
five boxes, namely 25 times the strain 
of a single box, has been the great ob 
stacle to their success. 

Another source of 
that when 
overcoine the force ot gravity as well 


irreguiarity is 


lifting, the loom a~as to 


as to give the required speed; but 


when lowering, the weight of the 


boxes assists the loom and tends to 
help it forward. 

When making box chains, therefore, 
lifts of three, 


mechanism to single 


confining the 
double lifts 


avoid 
and 


de € 

















box, so that the weaver can see better 
when the weft is getting done. 
For convenient reference, the boxes 
on the right hand illustration) 
will be called 1 R, 2 R, ete., 
ft hand 1 L, 2 I, ete. 
sitions of the boxes indicated by these 


isee 
and those 
on the ] The po- 


figures are shown in the illustration, 


Where more than cne pair of picks are 

shuttle 

boxes, the repetitions are omitted. 
When 


pick 


+ 


required from the same and 


weaving with two shuttles, 


and pick, the box chain can be 


made in two ways. 
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as much as possible; it is surprising 
how much a little thought and inge- 
nuity will accomplish in this direction. 
When both ends of the 
loom are together, it is a 


the boxes at 
changing 
end ris- 
that 
instead 


great advantage to have one 


ing and the other lowering, so 


they may balance each other 


of imposing a double strain upon the 
loom. 

It is difficult to see 
getting empty in the 
advantage 


hob- 


lower 


when the 
bins are 
therefore it 
when practical, to bring each shuttle 
hand top 


boxes, is an 


occasionally into the right 


R to 
z L 


to 


i 2 

I 1 
-LtolR 

L 2 


to § 


R 


The first chain would lift the boxes 
at each end for one pick, and lower 
them both for the next. The strain 
the loom will be considerably 


lifted 


upon 


heavier when the boxes are 
than when they are lowered. 
The second chain lifts one box and 
lowers one 
pick, 
the loom is 


‘The 


simultaneously between 


each therefore the strain upon 


uniform. 
which the 


order in boxes are 
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assigned to the various shuttles is 
often an important 


a satisfactory 


making 
For in- 


factor in 
box chain. 
stance, 2 chain is required to weave a 
pattern: 2 white, 2 black, 2 white, and 
2 gray. With the white shuttle in the 
centre box, the chain can be worked 
with single lifts, 
placed in boxes No. 1 or 3, 


white is 
double Jifts 


while if 


are required. 


to 1 Lj wy; 
to 2 White 
to 1 : 
tol Black 
to l 
2 
1 
8 


3 
k 
I 
I 
I 
R 
1 


i 
j 


to 
to 


4 to 


\ 

/ 

‘ 

| White 
| Gray 


R 


the right hand box 
has to move from 1 to 3, and back 
again from 3 to 1, thus introducing 
two double lifts, which are avoided in 
chain 3 
in the centre box. 

When number of 
picks of any of the colors in a pattern, 
the chain 


In chain No. 4, 


by placing the white shuttle 


there is an odd 


requires to be made long 
enough to bring each shuttle back to 
the box it started from. ‘his is a fre- 
quent cause of long box chains, espe- 
cially when a single pick of a bright 
color is inserted at intervals to form 
an overcheck, the shuttle 
moving from right to left for one re- 


checking 


peat of the pattern, and from left to 
right for the next. 
box chain long enongh to weave the 


thus requiring a 


pattern twice over. 

To make a chain for a pattern of 3 
gray, 3 white, 3 and 3 black, 
place white in No. 1 box, gray in. No. 


2, and black in No. 3. 


gray 


~ 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
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Chain 5 commences with all 
shuttles at the right hand. After the 
first repeat of the pattern the white 
and black shuttles are at the left hand 
side, the second repeat brings thew all 
to their original position. Also, all 
the changes are for a single box, one 
rising and one falling each time. 

A pattern, 59 black and 1 fancy, will 
require a box chain long enough for 
two repeats of the pattern, or 120 
picks. 

In pieces with only one kind of weft, 
when there is any tendency to uneven- 
ness and irregularity, either in shade 
quality or thickness, it is a great ad- 
vantage to use several shuttles and 
take a pick from each, thus thorough 
ly mixing the weft from several bob- 
The fabric will be 
much more regular and sinarter in ap 
pearance than 
duced when only one sbuttle is. em 
ployed. 


three 


bins. resulting 


ean possibly be pro- 


The thoroughness of the mixing de- 
pends upon the number of shuttles in 
use at one time. Chain 2 already give! 
is suitable for two shuttles. 

6 
to 1L, No 
Sik, * 


to3L, “ 


“ “ 


1 shuttle 


to 
, to 

to 2 

to i 


to 


Chain 6 is made for three shuttles, 
using two boxes at each end of the 
This chain is complete with + 
picks, but is repeated 3 times to show 
how the shuttles other 
round the four boxes, each one coming 
into the top right hand box in 


loom. 


chase cach 
turn 
The chain requires to go round three 
times, before the shuttles arrive back 
in the boxes they started from. 

Chain 7 [s for five shuttles and thre 
boxes at each end, the shuttles mak 
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mg a compleie round of the boxes 
every 30 picks. This chain moves two 
boxes ot once from 3 L te 1 L, and 
from 3 R to 1 R it has been planned 
for the boxes to drop instead of rise, 
so that it will be easier for the loom, 

Chain 8 is for seven shuttles and 
four boxes at each end, the shuttles 
occupying the same boxes every 6 
picks. The boxes work in the order 
1, 3, 4, 2, to avoid the great drop that 
would be required if they moved 1, 2, 
3, 4, and then changed back to 1. 

Looms are made with two, three or 
four boxes, and some have them at 
one end only, others at both ends. 
Each variety of loom is adapted for 
certain classes of work. 

When the movable boxes are all at 
one end of the loom, odd picks cannot 
be woven from any shuttle, and the 
number of colors is limited by the 
number of boxes. The colors can be 
woven in any order, and amy even 
number of picks from each shuttle. 
The loom picks alternately from each 
end of the loom, and no chain is re- 
quired to control the picking mecnar- 
ism. With two boxes at each end, any 
two-shuttle patterns can be woven, be- 
cause there is a spare box for each 
shuttle, and therefore each shuttle can 
be moved as required, irrespective of 
the position of the remaining shuttle. 
The box chain must also control the 
picking motion, to enable the loom to 
pick twice from one end wien re- 
quired. When three shuttles are en- 
ployed, there is only one empty box, 
which changes ends every pick, so 
that only those patterns can be wover 
that adrait of picking alternately from 
each end. For instance, 2 black, 2 
gray, 2 white, cannot be woven in a 
two-box loom, nor amy three-shuttle 
pattern where the number of picks 
taken at one time from each shuttle 
are all even. 
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Chain 9 is to weave three black, 
three gray, and three white, the shut- 
tles chasing each other through all the 
four boxes, completing their round 
every 36 picks. Any odd number of 
picks can be taken from each of the 
three shuttles before the change is 
made, but if the picks from each shut- 
tle vary im number, the pattern will 
have to be repeated on the chain until 
each shuttle arrives in the same box. 
This is shown in chain 10, which is 
for one black, three gray, and three 
white. 
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The following rule will determine if 
iny particular three-color pattern can 
be woven on a box loom with two 
shuttles at each end. When an even 
number of picks has been taken from 
a shuttle, the shuttle last used must 
come into action next, but when an 
odd number of picks has been used, it 
must be succeeded by the third shut- 
tle. In other words, even picks wust 
have the same color on both sides of 
them, and odd picks different colors. 

Chain 11 is for the following pat- 
tern; 


ll 
2 Black 
2 Gray 
2 Black 
8 Gray 
3 White 
2 Black 
3 White 
3 Gray 
1R to 
1L to 
2R to 
1L to 
1R to 
1L to 
2R to 
1L to 
2R to 


x 


SS 
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twos 


of black 
side of 


In this pattern the 


have gray or white at each 
them. The 


rounded by black: the three gray have 


two gray picks ure sur- 


black on one side, and white on the 


other; and the three white, zray on 


one side, and black on the other. 


New Arrangement of Workers. 


‘The accompanying illustration is a 


device that comes from England, and 


may he of interest to some of our 


readers, as suggesting a possible im- 


provememt for carding machines for 
certain purposes, 

The 
tion and 


strippers, rollers, and cleaners for ob- 


device consists of a combina- 


arrangement of workers, 


taining a greater working surface, so 


a greater amount of fibre can be 


earded or cleaned in a given time and 


less waste. 


with 


The ordinary stripper-rollers§ are 


dispensed with and the workers are 


arranged in pairs around the main 
eylinder or swift and small stripper- 
rollers are interposed between the 
workers of each pair. 

The 


elevation of a 


illustration is a fragmentary 


side earding machine. 


Around the main cylinder are ar- 
ranged workers in pairs, all driven at 
the same speed by a belt. Small strip- 
angle rollers are mounted in 
the angle between one worker of each 
These rollers as- 


fibre 


per or 


pair and the swift. 
sist in removing the 
from the workers and place it on the 
The fibre is operated upon by 


surplus 


swift. 


each of the workers 2, 3, the worker 
3 on the right first removing it from 
the swift, after which the worker 2 
removes it from the worker 3 and car- 
ries it around until ft is taken ayain 
by the swift, which delivers it to the 
second worker 3, when the operation 
The surplus fibre is re- 
from the workers 2 by the 
stripper or angle 
which return it again to the swift. 


is repeated. 
moved 
small rollers _ 5, 


Chierinating Wool. 


Chlorine, as is well known, acts on 
wool according to the dampness of the 
with 
evolution of hydrochloric acid, and, if 
things are pushed to extremity, ulti- 
The re- 
sults obtained when the action is con- 
trolled by regulating the amount of 
chlorine and diluting it with 
pheric air have as yet only been im- 
perfectly imitated by the use of hypo- 
chlorites, It is that the incon- 
veniences attending the nse of strong 


material, rise of temperature, 


mate destruction of the fibre. 


atmos- 


true 


solutions of hypochlorites are thus 


avoided, and, besides, the wool not 
only receives the desired transparency 
and lustre, greater affinity for dyes 
and power to acquire by treatment 
with soap and acid a silky appearance 
feel, but retains completely its 
white color. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the influence of 
moisture in the wool. By printing on 


hygroscopic salts or substances which 


and 
pure 


act as reserves when the wool is 
steamed quite special effects may be 
produced. For woolen yarns the 
amount of chlorine required is from 
5 to 25 gallons under normal pressure 
for 10 lbs. of wool. The gas is allowed 
to act for half an hour, and the wool 
is then carefully washed to prepare it 
for subsequent treatment. 





—The card clothing made for San 
uel Slater was from sheets of calfski 
cut into strips eighteen inches by fou 
inches. The teeth were made by m: 
chinery, but the holes were pricke 
by hand with a couple of needles fas 
tened in a handle. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


More knit goods combinations are 
on the tapis, and it is not ut- 
likely that half a dozen small associa- 
tions will be the outcome. Perhaps 
the most, thus far, has been accom- 
plished by the seamless hosiery man- 
ufacturers of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
who recently 
chose Chas. E. Leippe president. 


and 
The 


men!bers propose to act in concert in 


met at Reading 


dealing with the railroads and others. 
Such a common stand needs only good 
faith to bring about advantageous re- 
sults and seems vastly more practi- 
cal than a general advance in prices, 
for most departments of the knit 
goods industry. 

The Troy fleece underwear combine 
is certain to be of indirect benefit to 
the trade, 
sentiment gives courage to any cause. 


for such crystallization of 


An ounce of action is worth a ton of 
talk. 

Prices have been steadily 
ing for six weeks and now run from 
five to ten cents higher than at the be- 
ginning of fall. In a few 
15 to 20 per cent. advance is noted. 

The movement of the Pennsylvania 
will be 
watched with special interest, because 
at the outset it looks forward to uni- 
formity of action in certain details 
entering largely into the compound of 
cost, without imposing hard and fast 
rules on selling figures, where the 
canker of bad faith is well-nigh sure 
to speedily settle. No official promul- 
gation of the Pennsylvanians’ policy 
has been made, but the principles laid 
down at the first 
commonly sensible. 

State elections have been the only 
decidedly disturbing factors in the 
market of late, 

The volume of hosiery 
been thoroughly satisfactory; 
that as much could be said of prices. 
The demand for better grades is in- 
proving, but it is still exasperatingly 
slow. Relatively 


advanec- 


instances 


seamless hosiery contingent 


meeting seem un- 


trade has 
would 


speaking, the imi- 


porting end of the business is in much 
the best Importers have a 
steady trade that was unusually con- 
venient to handle. Prices, to be sure, 
have not been what could be asked, 
but compared 


shape, 


with domestic figures 
they have been acceptable. 

Advices from abroad show that Eu- 
ropean fixed for 
The upward trend of 
the German labor market can hardly 
turn before another fall, and perhaps 


markets are some 


time to come. 


1.0t then, which gives a basis to figure 
on for at least a twelvemonth. 

There is no better property in the 
market than choice fancies, and plain 
colered goods can be depended upon 
for a year, if not longer. Such shades 
as cardinals, pearls, purples, 
niles and national blues are becoming 
The best 
fancy manufacturers have from three 
to six The 
checks, plaids and crazy designs of a 


tans, 
almost as staple as blacks. 


months’ orders ahead. 
year ago, however, are next to unsal- 
able. More fancies in half hose than 
ever before are now being shown and 
next summer promises a rainbow ex- 
hibit by men folks. 

Of much importance was the recent 
decision of the board of general ap- 
praisers, revising the action of the ap- 
praisers’ department on dropped 
lisle 4.40 
sustaining the invoices at 


stitched marks, 


that 


hosiery at 
amd 


figure 


Seamless hosiery manufacturers are 
bewailing their failure to cover them- 


selves on cotton yarns, now that or- 
ders are plenty and quick deliveries 
jinperative. Full fashioned mills, as a 
rule, have enough orders to last until 
March. Woolen hosiery is in increas- 
ing request and as soon as the oppor- 
tunities in this field are thoroughly 
comprehended, a decidedly enlarged 
output will be forthcoming. The same 
is true, in a somewhat lesser sense, of 
merino goods. This business, while 
limited in extent, is excellent us far 
as it goes. 

Turning to underwear, almost 
equally brisk traffic is seen, although 
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this period of the year is ordinarily 
hay and 


Manufacturers of 


the between grass season. 


heavy weights are 
seriously talking of skipping a vaca- 
tion this year. It is a fact that many 
jobbers had as many orders in hand 
Dee. 1 as is usual by March 1. This 
is an unprecedented and 
inany are wondering how they will be 


showing 


able to get goods fast enough to ap- 
pease retailers. After three years of 
extreme, their 

helplessness is only natural. 


the other feeling of 
The fleece goods combination now 
include substantially all 
the concerns in that line, the outsiders 
being so few and small as to cut no 
appreciable figure. Several mills in 
the combine have unfilled 
old prices, which invoices can be used 


appears to 


orders at 


as hboomerangs to depress the market. 
Consequently the organization is not 
quoting 
delivery, the notion being to wait un- 


ostensibly figures for quick 
til the old orders are entirely cleared 
up. making plain sailing. 

There is no reason why the call for 
should not extend 
into underwear, 
where such effects for the most part 


fine fancy goods 


proportionately 


have been the product of second or 
third class workmanship. 

No evidence is forthcoming to sup- 
port the claim that any member of 
the fleece goods coimbination is 
squeezing schedule prices, and, while 
many buyers are holding off, because 
of the asked for 


heavy weig 


advanced 
hts next year, the increased 


prices 


quotations for raw materials and the 
bring 


sellers 


ceneral situation will speedily 
about transactions without 
making concessions. 

The regular 
will open much earlier than usual. In 
fact, it promises to be in active swing 
by the middle of December. 

The spring 
closed three or four weeks since, was 
probably the largest in volume on rev- 
ord, but qualities and prices were a 
long from satisfactory. 
Another summer will bring a marked 
extension in the introduction of open 
work fabrics, which began to be pop- 
nlar last season. 


heavyweight season 


order season, which 


way being 
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Loop-Linking Needle. 


There has recently been invented b; 
a Leicester, England, knitter, a loop- 
linking needle, which we herewith il- 
lustrate, for machines, the gauge o1 
construction of which makes it desir- 
able to be able to link a loop either 
from the hook or from the needle stem 
and also to link two loops consecu- 
tively from one needle, in one com- 
plete motion of the needle. 

The design of the needle consists in 
having a combined knitting and loop- 
delivering head or hook and a loop- 
delivering stem adapted to give loops 
to an adjacent needle; and its features 
chiefly, of a  loop-delivery 
shoulder on the fore part of the knit 
ting-head, 


consist, 
preferably located on the 
front bar of the hook, formed in oa 
manner as to sufficiently spread its 
loop in the path of the coacting oppo- 
sitely-posed adjacent needle as to be 
received thereby, provisions being 
made to spread the loop more or less, 
according to the gauge of the machine 
and needles, and also of means to al- 
low the offset terminating end of the 
hook to engage the stem of the coact- 
ing needle for the purpose of linking 
a loop therefrom without locking with 
the stem, consisting of beveling the 
stem of the coacting needle obliquely 
across the delivery-shoulder to fend 
off the offset hook, and, furthermore 
of spear-pointing the top of the hook 
on a line with its front bar to facili- 
tate the linking of the loop when the 
hook enters by way of the top and 
not by way of the terminating end of 
the hook. 

In the illustrations the needles are 
supposed to be about to move their 
position in the direction indicated by 
the arrows. 

Figure 1 is a side and Fig. 2 a front 
elevation of a vertical needle and part 
of a coacting horizontal needle of sim- 
ilar construction, showing the shoul- 
der-bevel and the loop-shoulder in the 
front and the usual bevel in the back 
of the stem, also showing the hook 
reduced, sidewise from the latch-eye 
to the spear or needle point, the ter- 
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minating end being formed into a 
loop-delivery shoulder (better seen in 
Fig. 7), and the horizontal needle en- 
ters the loop in the forward move 
ment (indicated by the arrow), also 


Fig. 


P 


Fig.2. Fig 3 

















Fig. 8. 


Fig.7 




















showing how a_ horizontal needle 
(dotted lines) having its hook offset 
receives in its backward movement 
(indicated by the dotted arrow) the 
loop (dotted lines) from the stem of 


s 


the vertical needle when required so 
to do. Fig. 3 is a side and Fig. 4a 
front elevation of similar needles hav- 
ing a loop-delivery shoulder in the 
cup part of the latch. Fig. 5 is a side 


~ 














Fig.0 Fig. ff 














and Fig. 6 a front elevation view of 
similar needles, showing a side twist 
or offset of the front bar from the 
line of the back bar of the hook of the 
needle. Fig. 7 is a side view of a 
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needle, and Fig. 8 a front and Fig. 9 
a back view of the linking part there- 
of, showing how the front and back 
bars of the hook out of line 
by offsetting the back bar to admit 
large and coarse hooks to engage for 
loop-linking. Fig. 10 is a front view 
of two coacting adjacent needles of 
the form shown in Figs. 7, 8 and 9 
adjusted side by side. Fig. 11 is a 
front view of the needles shown in 
Fig. 10, showing the offset hooks 
lying in the common linking-path. 
Fig. 12 is a showing the 
offset hook of the vertical needle en- 
tering the loop of an adjacent hori- 
zontal needle; and Fig. 13 is a side 
view showing the terminating end of 
the hook entering the loop before the 
spear-point in the backward 
ment (indicated by the arrow). 
In the vertical needle of the several 


are set 


side view 


move- 


modifications a loop shoulder or stop 
and a shoulder-bevel formed in 
the front part of the stem, 


a loop advanced on shoulder may be 


are 
whereby 


taken by the hook-point of a coacting 
needle the needle 
withdraws, as clearly shown in Figs. 


as said coacting 
5 and 6, in which the needle is taking 
the loop from the needle. 


the 


The spear- 
of the 
bar, and 


point is located at head 
hook with its front 
the part of the hook 


downwardly and rearwardly to facili- 


in line 
rear inclined 
tate penetrating the loop carried 
the coacting needle when linking up 
in the forward thrust of the 
The extremity of the hook, 
and 2, turned 
and outwardly, making loop-delivery 
shoulder, when the 
into a loop-delivery 
Figs. 3 and 4.) The terminating end 
of the hook-point is turned farther in- 
ward to allow the latch-cup to lie as 
flat as possible. 

When the horizontal needle is link- 
ing loops from the stem, as seen in 
Figs. 1, 3 and 5, the front oblique 
bevel fends off the terminating end, 
and consequently prevents the hook 
of the coacting needle from locking 
with the stem when receding to take 
the loop delivered by the stem loop- 


by 


needle. 
Figs. 1 
is abruptly inwardly 
formed 

(See 


latch is 
shoulder. 
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shoulder. The usual bevel prevents 
the hook jamming on the stem when 
the of one 
stem of the other. 

The operation of the needles in the 
linking up and complete transference 
of a loop is as follows: In order to 
make pearl fabric (two succeeding 
forwardly-drawn courses of loops de- 
livered from the vertical to the 
zontal needles, alternating with 
rearwardly-drawn course of loops de- 
livered from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical needles) and referring to Figs. 1 
and 2, the horigwntal needle links up 
a loop from the stem, as shown in 
and the vertical needle 
draws a new loop through the linked 


head needle passes the 


hori- 
one 


dotted lines, 


loop, which the horizontal needle then 
links the 
shown full lines, 


from as 
the 


loop 


up knitting-head, 
after which 
draws a 


through the two linked loops and dis- 


in 
horizontal needle 
charges the newly-made loop onto the 
vertical needle. 





Cylindrical Guide for Needles. 


The accompanying illustrations re- 


fer to a class of knitting machines 
which employ a cylinder guide for the 
needles and a circular cam for operat- 
ing 

The needles are provided with long 
and short heels, cam-paths for engag- 
ing the 


the same. 


heels, and means for raising 


out of action the long-heeled needles 
while the 


working, 


needles 
for raising 
out of 
the long-heeled needles are in 


short-heeled are 


and means the 


short-heeled needles action 
when 
operation for knitting a ribbed fabric. 

The device is applicable to knitting 
machines having vertical reciprocat- 
ing needles, some of'the needles hav- 
ing long heels and others having short 
for engaging the 
heels, a switch-block adapted to en- 


gage the long-heeled needles and ele- 


heels, cam-paths 


vate them to a higher path, means for 
returning the long-heeled needles 
the cam-path, a passage-way through 
one of the walls of the cam-path for 
raising the short-heeled needles to the 
upper path while the long-heeled 


to 
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needles are in operation, and means 
for returning the short-heeled needles 
to the cam-path again. 

Our illustrations represent a cen- 
tral vertical section through a knit- 
ting cylinder; also a side elevation of 
a needle, and an edge view of one of 
the short-heeled needles, showing its 
lower end, or shank, slightly bent, and 
a side elevation of a portion of the 
knitting cylinder showing alternate 
needles in action and alternate needles 
out of action. 
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A machine constructed with this de- 
vice, or devices, is adapted for ordi- 
nary plain knitting when desired and 
yet is capable of being changed so as 
to produce a ribbed fabric without re- 
moving the fabric from the machine. 
I am aware that machines have been 
constructed heretofore for producing 
ribbed fabrics and also for knitting 
plain fabrics with the ordinary 
stitch. These devices, however, have 
been only able to produce a very 
coarse rib and one rib for every two 


needles, so that they are not suitable 
for very fine knitting. By construct- 
ing a machine so that every needle 
produces a rib a very fine fabric can 
be knit and yet produce one which is 
ribbed. To accomplish this, the cams 
which control the knitting-needles are 
that the alternate 
needles will be thrown out of opera- 
tion while the other alternate needles 
are in action and then bring the alter- 
nate set of needles which are out of 
operation into operation while the 
other set of needles is lifted out of en- 
gagement. 

In carrying out the objects of the 
device a needle-cylinder is employed, 
having the usual guide-ribs upon its 
outer periphery, forming grooves in 
which the knitting-needles_ recipro- 
cate. The needles are preferably pro- 
vided with heels, those of one set be- 
ing made longer than the heels of the 
other set. The lower ends or shanks 
of one set of needles are made quite 
long, so as to extend a considerable 
distance down the cylinder and held 
in place in the grooves by means of a 
cylindrical portion of the frame of the 
machine. This forms a long bearing- 
surface for guiding the needles in 
their vertical movement and prevents 
them from binding and moving with 
much friction in their grooves. <A 
skeleton guide-cylinder, as seen, is 
idapted to engage the heels of the 
needles near their outer ends for as- 
sisting in directing the movement of 
the needles. The outer ends of the 
heels of the needles engage a cam- 
path formed on a cam-cylinder, ar- 
ranged outside the skeleton cylinder. 
To the inner surface of the cam-cylin- 
der is secured upper and lower steel 
plates so arranged as to form actuat- 
ing cam-paths between them. 

When the maehine is used for plain 
knitting for the purpose of knitting a 
flat web or ribbon, it is moved back 
and forth, giving it a forward and re- 
verse motion. In this case there are 
used as many needles as are required, 
according to the width of flat web or 
ribbon to be knitted. 


so constructed 
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Knitting Industry in Nottingham. 


The United States consul at Notting- 
ham, in one of his recent reports to 
the State Department, Washington, 
D. C., gives certain statistics showing 
the exports from Great Britain, of 
hosiery, and machinery for the manu- 
facture of hosiery and lace, for the 
last twenty-two years. The value of 
exports of hosiery for 1898-99 was less 
than $300,000, smallest 
amount of any year during this pe- 
riod, except 1897-98, when it amounted 
to a little less than $200,000. The 
value of exports was the largest for 
the year 1882-83, when it amounted to 
over $1,600,000. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting statistics are giving 
the value of English machinery that 
is exported to the United States, 
which amounted, in 1898-99 to $165,000. 
The exports of this machinery to this 


being the 


those 


country have been particularly large 
since 1890, amounting to $340,000 in 
value in 1891-92. 
has had no separate record showing 
the relative value of lace and hosiery 
machinery until since the 
first of January, 1899, when for the 
first six months 27 per cent. of the 
consisted of 
hosiery machinery, and 73 per cent. of 


The machinery item 


exported, 


value of these exports 


lace machinery. 

In speaking more particularly of the 
knitting industry of Nottingham, the 
consul writes that in a general way 
the greater proportion of employees 
consists of girls, their ages running 
British law 
prohibits the employment of children 
under 13 years. 
the manufacturing 


from 13 to about 22 years. 


The trades unions in 
centres are com- 
pactly organized, but the exercise of 
good judgment and the cultivation of 
better relations between employers 
and employees, have largely eliminat- 
ed the strife so conspicuously preva- 
lent a few years ago. 

Some fourteen years ago, one promi- 
nent concern with a manufacturing ex- 
istence of over a century removed its 
works to a village a few miles: distant 
from Nottingham. It was not so 
stated, but can here be correctly as- 


serted, that among the primary causes 
of removal was the constant friction 
with trades unionism at that time. In 
its new location, the firm largely 
created its own environment and has 
since operated with perfect independ 
ence, with results satisfactory both to 
the management and to the em 
ployees. 

The hours of labor in knitting mills 
are from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. or from 7 
a. m. to 7 p. m., with the usual lunch 
In a talk with one of the man 
aging directors, he stated that full 
operatives earned from $10 to $15 per 


hours. 


week and minor operatives, from ap 
prentices upward, from $1.25 to $6.25 
per week. All work is paid by the 
piece. This firm’s output comprises 
plain and fancy cotton and merino un 
derclothing for both sexes, women’s 
hose, men’s hose and half hose, and a 
great variety of textile goods. Be- 
sides the home trade, the exports go 
chiefly to Asia, India, the 
United States, British 
throughout the Perhaps the 


of this somewhat 


Europe, 
and 
world. 


colonies 
smooth operation 
independent concern can be ascribed 
to its humane treatment of operatives. 
About 600 hands, mostly females, are 
employed. For the women and girls, 
an iron building, seating two hundred, 
has been erected, with a view to com 
fort, and instruction. 


Classes are 


recreation, 

under Government in- 
struction and earn grants on results 
similar institute for mel! 
Out of their wages 


contrib- 


There is a 
on another site. 
these voluntarily 
ute to private sick clubs and hospitals 
In this way, in the past year, over 
$1000 were collected. 

This instance is given as a some 
what interesting exception. In the 
average city factory, operating under 
the strictest of union rules, work is a! 
so done entirely by the piece. Fo 
females, the hours are from 9 a. m. t 
6 p. m.; for males, from 6.30 a. m. t 
6 p. m., with one and one-half hours 
for lunch, or fifty-four hours for five 
and one-half days, Saturday being 
half holiday. 

Nottingham is the largest consume 


operatives 
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of yarns, both cotton and woolen, in 
England, and Manchester is the great- 
est selling market. The Australian 
drouth of last year, and the unusual 
disease there and in other colonies 
among the flocks, seem to be chiefly 
responsible for the rise in woolen 
yarns, still maintained, which has 
amounted to about 20 cents per pound 
since September last. By far the 
greatest bulk of woolen and cotton 
yarns used is English spun, coming 
chiefly from Manchester; but the 
exact proportion is difficult to esti- 
mate. The German yarns are next in 
favor, costing owing to cheaper Ger- 
man labor, approximately the same as 
similar grades of homespun. 

In speaking of the use and compara- 
tive merit of English and German 
yarns and their cost, one manufact- 
urer stated that he would price the 
best standard English cashmere at 
72.9 cents per pound and a similar 
German yarn at 67.9 cents—a differ- 
ence in American money of 5 cents 
per pound in favor of the German 
yarn. In all respects, save one, he 
said, the yarns would be identical, the 
German having a peculiar soft finish 
that for some reason is not secured by 
the English spinners. The varying 
taste of different markets, is, of 
course, consulted in the choice of 
yarns. 

Nottingham almost every 
conceivable article in wool, cotton, 
and silk classed under the expansive 
trade term of hosiery, which includes 
underwear of all descriptions, as well 
as golf, outing, and sporting special- 
Each manufacturing concern 
sems to have its own peculiar export 
fields, and these it holds and extends 
by catering to local demands as to 
Style, price, and quality, extreme care 
and pride. being shown in maintaining 
its reputation and the reliability of its 
goods as well as the inflexibility of its 
quotations. 

British exports to Central and South 
America show a serious decline and 
continue to be more or less spas- 
odie, being confined to firms possess- 
ing exceptional local advantages ac- 


exports 


ties. 


quired perhaps by chance, and main- 
taimed apparently without that cultiva- 
tion of the market so noticeable now 
in the Far East, in Canada, Australia, 
and India. For instance, the manager 
of one firm stated that some years 
ago, there was a steady and active 
trade with South America, the de- 
mand, however, being for the cheaper 
grades of cut cotton; but that of late, 
this trade had almost vanished, owing 
partly to the introduction and growth 
of local manufacture of the same 
class notably at Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tine Republic, but chiefly to the per- 
sistent competition of Spanish manu- 
facturers located at Barcelona, Spain, 
who paid wages with which British 
competition was impossible, who pos- 
sessed as a rule favored trade rela- 
tions with the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of Central and South America, 
and who were favored by better 
knowledge of local demands and the 
intricacies of commercial usage. 

The manager of another house re- 
ports that his best success is with 
fancy goods, which the South Ameri- 
cans are unable to make themselves 
and which are chiefly imported either 
from Spain, France, or England. 
They appear to want stripes and color, 
the more the better, and this applies 
to cotton as well as to the cheaper 
silks, 

Great Britain, in hosiery as in 
other manufactures, maintains a 
characteristic and stubborn prefer- 
ence for home products, and furnish- 
es, with her colonies, the greatest de- 
veloped market for British manufac- 
tures. For several years, her expor- 
ters have assiduously cultivated the 
opening Chinese field, and they view 
with especial alarm the growing suc- 
cess of American goods and methods 
in that territory. Said a manufac- 
turer prominent in the Chinese trade: 

“As to German competition, we 
have no fears. In my own experience 
I have lost at times a number of 
Chinese customers through German 
underbidding, but in each case they 
have returned voluntarily, giving 
pretty shrewd trade reasons for doing 
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so. They have an acute trading in- 
stinct and must be satisfied that they 
are not only given bottom prices, but 
that the goods are exactly as repre- 
sented. They are quick to detect any 
variation in- 
voice, but once 


between samples and 
rain their confidence, 
and they are excellent customers in 
all respects.” 

The cheapness of German labor at 
one time resulted in the experiment of 
importing hosiery and textile bodies, 
finishing them in Nottingham and 
then marketing the finished product 
both at home and abroad as “goods 
made in England.” That this practice 
was profitable, may be assumed from 
the success of the trade unions in se- 
curing a law which requires that all 
goods so marketed or exported be 
stamped as manufactures of the coun- 
try whence originally imported. This 
law, rigidly enforced, with 
the antagonism of labor, 
seems to have brought the practice in- 
to disuse as well as disrepute. While 
some individual profit may have ac- 
ecrued from such methods, the effect 
upon English trade as a whole was 
unhealthy. Foreign purchasers of 
such goods through English finishers 
became inquisitive, and many reached 
the not unnatural decision to trade di- 
rect with Germany and save middle- 
men’s profits. Thus the German mar- 
ket, through English effort, was ex- 
ploited to the detriment of English 
manufacturers. 
commission houses, at London and the 
larger trade centres who fill foreign 
market orders of any description, but 
if certain German or other goods are 
included, they are generally shipped 
direct from place of production. 


coupled 
organized 


There are agents, or 





Information Wanted. 


Editor Textile World: 

We are making 10-gauge flat wool 
goods on a 20-inch cylinder, and while 
this makes the shirts all right, we find 


that the drawers are too thin and 
light, in the upper part of the leg par- 
ticularly. We cut the drawers by re- 
versing the pattern, and give this 


WORLD 


part of the leg all the cloth possible. 
Can you help us out of the difficulty? 
We could use a 22-inch cylinder for 
drawers, or make the cloth heavier on 
a 20-inch cylinder, but would like to 
know the best way. 

?. &. 


It seems to us that goods made on 
a 10-gauge machine with a certain size 
of yarn, will make the same weight 
cloth whether this cloth is made up 
in shirts or is cut up into drawers. 
The cloth in the drawers should be 
the same weight all the way through, 
even if the pattern was reversed in 
cutting. It is very evident that if the 
whole dozen of drawers is lighter in 
weight than desired, more weight 
must be added in the way of heavier 
yarn on the same machine (in diame- 
ter we mean). To make the drawers 
on a larger machine of same gauge 
and yarn would not give the extra 
weight desired except by increasing 
the size which would not do. Hence, 
the only way we can see to increase 
the weight, without increasing the 
size, would be to use heavier yarn. 
We can see no advantage in using a 
22-inch cylinder, provided, of course, 
the 20-inch cylinder cuts to advantage, 
but a disadvantage ac- 
count of making waste, which is al- 
ways in any mill a serious matter. 
We fail to understand why drawers 
should be thinner and lighter in the 
upper part of the leg, unless the 
drawers cut too narrow at the 
seat and when boarded on forms are 
stretched too much at that point, in 
which recommend 
using the 22-inch cylinder, or larger, 
if necessary. We should be pleased 
to hear from some of our practical 


decided on 


are 


case we should 


knitters, who are readers of this mag- 
azine. 





—Originality of idea is a necessary 
living quality in all purely artisti 
novelties; but it is natural, and not 
forced, as in eccentric work, in whic! 
the absence of unity of parts an 
spontaneity of structure of design c 
exist with crudeness and incongruity. 
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Manufacture of Silk Taffetas. 


LUDWIG BRAUN, 


For nearly three years taffeta has 


been the most popular form of weav- 
The purposes for which 
and va- 


ing in silk. 
taffetas are used are 
ried, as for dresses, waists, trimmings. 
underskirts, linings, under and outer 
garments, ete. Therefore we think a 
series of articles showing designs and 
giving rules and information for the 
manufacture of different styles of taf- 
feta goods would prove very interest 


many 


ing. 

The first essential for producing a 
good manufacture of plain silk taf- 
fetas is to have a faultless raw ima- 
terial. To begin with, it 
smooth and closely twisted; and for 


must be 


this reason, Chinese or Japanese ma- 
terials are inadmissible, owing to 
their being too rough. 
is best to employ a superior article 
from Milan or from Turin; for figure 
designs may be used a good quality 
of Japanese organzine, but not for 
plain fabrics. The charge of the 
warp-thread should not be more than 
40-50 per cent. for black silks, 8-10 per 
cent. for dark colors, and not more 
than 5 per cent. for light colors. 
(White especially should be without 
charge.) 

To ensure good weaving it is of the 
highest importance that these charges 
should not be exceeded, and also that 
the size of the organzine should not 
fall below 20 deniers (international), 
and that it should be closely twisted. 
I'lain taffetas are best woven in tap- 
pet looms, the lift and other move- 
nents being more regular, and more 
under control, than in a witch or dob- 
hy loom. As to the closeness of the 
reed for silk taffetas it should not 
contain more than 78-80 dents per 
inch. It is much better to use a reed 
of 60-75 dents per inch, and take the 
organzine a little thicker, than to use 
a fine reed and fine organzine. 


For warp, it 


As to the weft, it is above all neces- 
sary to material which is 
very strong and polished. The best 
tram to be used is Japanese tram in 
three-ply, in a size of 32-36 deniers, 
international, with 125 picks per inch, 
The produce from Japan gives a fab- 
ric that is fuller in hand than the fab- 


ries made of 


choose a 


Italian or Chinese raw 
silk; as much as the Japanese tram is 
best for absorbing the substances of 
the charge. To obtain a fabric as un- 
us possible it is necessary to 
use three-ply tram, especially if the 
weft is shot in single. 


iform 


The charge of the tram is also of 
great importance. The charge for the 
weft should not be more than 120 per 
cent. for black silks, 30 to 40 per cent, 
for dark colors and only 10 to 20 per 
cent. for light colors (for white, only 
10 per cent., not more). If these 
charges are not exceeded, the manu- 
facturer cali assume a full guarantee 
for the good wearing of the silks. 

Two vears ago, in Germany and in 
Switzerland, there were many manu- 
facturers and dyers who had to pay 
damages of thousand marks, 
because they had charged the tram 
for silk taffetas 80 to 100 per cent. for 
colored shades, and therefore the fab- 
rics were broken in two months. 

Another most important point is 
that the dyed material, when not for 
immediate use, should be kept in a 
Sunlight is the most dan- 
gerous enemy to all charged silk ma- 
terials, particularly light colors. 
Therefore it will be best to work oft 
the dyed material as soon as possible. 
I can call to mind 
ing under my 


several 


dark room. 


many cases com- 

observation, in 
which unused charged silk was com- 
As all 
silks are not finished, they must be as 
smooth as possible, as they come from 


own 


pletely rotten in four months. 


the loom. ‘The only means of getting 
it is putting a strong tension on the 
warp. And 


must be 


here strict supervision 


exercised over the weaver, 
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who is naturally inclined to ease the 
tension. If the fabric has one time 
been crisped, it is very difficult to 
render it smooth again. It is also a 
zood plan to place under the fabric 
stiff, smooth paper, cut from one solid 
piece. 

Tt is almost unnecessary to say that 
lease rods, healds, mails and slay 
should be in a perfectly finished-off 
condition. The shuttle race should be 
planed slightly concave, so that in 
crossing the warp there will be only 
the shuttle’s own weight pressing on 
the ends, with no additional stress oc- 
easioned by the force of throwing it. 











j 


It should be rubbed down with the 
finest emery paper always before put- 
ting in fresh warps, and brushed over 
with one or more coats of shellac var- 
nish, which dries in half an hour, and 
is made by dissolving yellow shellac 
in alcohol, in parts, according to the 
stiffness required. The shuttle should 
he kept in good condition and any 
tendency to roughness at once taken 
in hand and smoothed out, and even 
polished, after smoothing, with finest 
emery paper. It is best to apply shel- 
lac varnish to all such places after 





polishing and allow to dry before us- 
ing the shuttle again. 


Taffetas are also much used for 
ground work for figured designs, and 
in the manufacture of Jacquard de- 
signs with large figures, which cover 
a great deal of ground. Canton tram, 
four-ply, shot in single, may be em- 
ployed as weft to great advantage. A 
very profitable quality can be manu- 
factured as follows: 

Warp—Milan organzine, 58's 
4’s, 20 denicrs (international), charged 
5-10 per cent., dark colors. Weft— 
Canton tram, 115 picks per inch, 48 
deniers (international), shot in single, 
charged 50-60 per cent., light and dark 
colors. 


reed 


Canton raw silk is very downy, and 
therefore, the product made from it 
must not be used for plain taffetas: 
but four-ply makes the thread much 
more polished and the twist covers 
the down. The employment of the 
thick thread of tram offers several! 
advantages: (1) the raw material is 
much cheaper than the product from 
Milan or Japan; (2) the thick thread 
can be more strongly charged (up to 
59-60 per cent.); (3) the reeling of 
thick thread involves much less loss 
than that of fine. 

To obviate crumpling of the taffeta 
jacquard, the ends may not be en- 
tered, draft straight on. This man- 
ner of drawing would result in a 
streaky fabric. The draft into the 
healds of the harness must be done as 
follows: The side board of the loom 
must be sticked two and two, that is 
to say, the sideboard must be divided 
into two parts as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. The first two threads 
come side by side of each on the first 
part, the threads 3 and 4 come on the 
second part of the sideboard, 5 and 6 
on the first, and 7 and § on the sec- 
ond, ete, 

In this method of drawing, (1) the 
lift and fall of the warp causes less 
friction of the warp-threads; (2) the 
remain clean; 
fault 
more a 
adapted 


shades in light colors 
(3) the weaver will produce a 
less fabric and some yards 
day. This method may be 
also profitably to fabrics with satin 
twill ground. Generally, twill grounds 
do not appear to be very popular in 
silk goods, although there is in these 
an endless variety in style, quality 
and weave. 

In taffeta fabrics the difference in 
the production of hand and power 
looms is not so large as with other fab 
for example, satin amd twill 

Therefore, taffeta can be pro 
duced today, profitably, in hu 
looms. In this case the plain co 
must he woven side by side. = Thier 
is no difficulty in weaving the coarser 
qualities of plain taffetas in the on 
nary silk power loom, but there 
demand for fine qualities, which 


Tics; 


goods. 
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yet, it has been found impossible to 
weave by power, and their production 
< almost entirely dependent upon the 
The difficulties are not 
important, 
caused by the extreme fineness and 
frailty of the warp and the great 
number of threads required in a small 
space. The weft is generally no more 
difieult to manipulate than in 
nary cases, so most of the attention 
and care can be devoted to the warp 
and the parts of the looin with which 
the warp comes in contact. Every 
year, however, the power loom makes 
further encroachments, will in 
time be able to make even the finest 
erades of all silk taffetas. 

There are, besides, numerous sinall 
eflects and 
taffeta is used as a ground-work. The 
plain kinds of stripes should, if the 
stripe part is a fine satin, be woven, 
if possible, in tappet looms. An eight- 
stripe on a plain taffeta 
ground only requires ten tappets, al- 
and that 
number may easily be accommodated 


hand loon, 


numerous, but being 


ordi- 


and 


combimations, in which 


end satin 
lowing two for the plain, 
on an ordinary loom. This combina- 
tion is very common in striped moires, 
pekins, ete. A style, now the largest 
specialty for petticoats, is made in 
the following manner: 

Two warps (1) plain taffeta ground: 
66's reed, 2’s orgainzine, 20 deniers (in- 
ternational). (2) stripe 8 shaft satin: 
ffi’s reed, 6's organzine, 18 deniers (in- 
ternational, 

These combinations are best woven 

The ground should, 
dressed on a separate 
warp beam to the and 
should be about 12% per cent. longer. 
As material for the weft of this fabric 
cin he used either 80/2 cotton or two- 
cord yarn, 95 picks per inch, shot in 
two-ply; the ground is generally black 
and the stripes colored. As the weft 
is, of course, likewise black, the satin 
must be of a good fineness, 
otherwise the black threads of the 
weft will shine through. 

\ll these styles hitherto described 
ire, of course, dyed in hanks. Piece- 
dyed taffetas can also be manufac- 


wrong side up. 
of course, be 


stripe ends, 


stripes 


but not in half silk. Plain 
goods in taffetas must be always all 
silk. 


tured, 


(To be continued.) 


Quilling. 


The process of quilling is the act of 
winding the silk on to shuttle bobbins 
termed “quills.” While wool, cotton 
and flax can be formed into cops, the 
tenderness of silk, 
siveness, after being dyed, and costli- 

this 
waste 


and its non-adhe- 


ness, prevents 
The 


caused by such a process would more 


experiments in 
Crection, necessary 
than offset the small gain. 

It being very general to use silk fill- 
ing consisting of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
threads to produce a good body in the 
make desirable effects 
in patterns, the silk (tram) is doubled 


as desired. 


fabric, and to 


The frame used for this purpose is 
similar to other silk winding frames, 
except the swifts, which are omitted, 
and a series of pins, or stationary ver- 
tienl spindles secured in place thereof, 
on which the spools (on which the silk 
has been previously wound from the 
skein) are placed; small friction lev- 
ers, having adjustable weights there- 
on, resting on the spools. A series of 
pivoted wire stop motions is provided 
to comtrol separate threads. This op- 
“doubling,” the 
termed a 


eration is termed 


frame being “doubling 
frame.” 

It is an unquestioned fact that bet- 
ter operating quills have never been 
than the 
wound quills.” 

The power quillers were pro- 
vided with cone cups, which have been 
rotating 
feature of 
the former machines is the liability of 
the silk through 
frictional contact with the cones. This 
has been minimized by inserting in the 
whirl two small betweeu 
which the spindle passes; and by a 


made old-fashioned “hand 


first 


superseded by a_ series of 
cones. ‘The objectionable 


becoming scorched 


rollers, 


construction of a frame in which the 
spindles are secured horizontally to the 
length of the frame, a wood disk be- 
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the 
be- 
This form of machine has 


ing secured on a vibrating rod, 
disk, on its outer circumference, 
ing convex. 
the reputation of 
work. 

A machine, combining doubling and 
qguilling, been in for 
time, in which the filling is guided by 
a stationary eye, and the spindle pro- 
vided with a rise and fall movement. 

The latest frame to be adopted is 
oue in which the principles of the cot- 
ton spinning frame are utilized, the 
spirdle holding the quill being station- 


performing good 


has use sole 


ary, With two uprights, provided with 


a system of worm threads, on which 
the fiver or traveler and 
which also has a rotary motion. This 


puts a 


rotates, 


form of machine necessarily 
slight twist in the filling, which, it is 
claimed, is afterwards taken out 
the filling is woven. When the filling 
is wound on the quill, on the principle 
of the old hand which no 
twist is put in, the process of drawing 
the silk off the quill while weaving 
necessarily puts a and the 
in the filling, the better the 


as 


wheel, in 


twist in, 
jess twist 
fabric. 
As a weaver can be put back in her 
defective cloth 
quills, a 


and made, by 


imnperfect 


work, 
using 
managed quill room will pay for itself. 
An empty quill is placed on the spin- 
dle, the end from the spool is attached 
to it, the thread is placed in its proper 
When the 


removed 


carefully 


guide and allowed to run. 
quill full it is 
and a fresh one started. 

One 


has become 


method of starting the thread 
on the quill is to pass a few turns of 
thread around the quill before placing 
ii in an Another 
method is to have the empty quill in 
the thread in the 


As this 


operative position. 


position and wrap 
groove of the spindle head. 
process is repeated several times the 
filled with silk, pre- 
falling into its 
right position in the shuttle, and is a 
frequent cause of the warp threads 
breaking, and of the shuttle clips be- 
coming extended. As the full quill is 
removed the finishing end of the silk ts 
carried back on the quill, so as to be 
readily found by the weaver. 


zroove hecomes 


venting the quill from 
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It is a good policy to guide each 
knot made in the thread while quilliag 
to the top of the previous filling wound 
on the quill, as in the majority of 
cases a knot, or nib, allowed to wind 
on the quill, and covered with othe: 
silk, will break the filling, at the sany 
time plucking the edges and breaking 
the threads out. 

Lsoards, provided with means to sus 
pend them, and with a series of short 
lengths of driven therein, 
are placed, 
hold the 
is eniptying 


wire 
quills 
used to 


ou 
heads 
down, are filling. 
While the the 
quills on one, the quiller is filling the 


which tbe 


weaver 


other. 

The quiller receives the order as the 
warp is being placed in the loom, and 
notified a few yards bhe- 
fore the warp is finished, so as to en 
able the 
work. 


is again 


Jian better to arrange his 
In some ynills it has been found ne 
essary to impose a fine of live ceuts 
for missing or broken quills, to obtain 
For perfect work, clean 
liness in frames and operatives of the 
and foi 
the best results ninibleness and adept 


carefulness. 


quilling room are essential, 
An occasional 


examination of the empty quills is cd: 


ness are very desirable. 


sirable so as to insure good results, as 
defective quills can be found and of 
tentimes remedied. A small blemis! 
as a scratch, or a speck of a hard or 
sticky substance, will often cause the 
filling to break. 


CAMPBELI 





Care of Silk Worms. 


The newly hatched silk worms in 
Southern Europe are kept for two days 
in a temperature not lower than that 
in which they were hatched, and fed 
on finely cut leaves once in two hours 
As soon as these tiny worms appea! 
fine gauze or perforated paper is pla: 
over the eggs, wpon which the worms 
craw); and then, in order to get th« 
together, small mulberry leaves 
upon the paper or 
are soon covered 
when they 
other sheets of paper. 


placed 
which 
worms, 


gau 
with 

removed 

It is necessa 


are 
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to place the worms far apart, as they 
grow very fast and require room cor- 
responding to their growth. 

They must ‘also be kept very cloan 
and have plenty of air, since they 
breathe through eighteen openings, 
nine on each side of the body. Besides, 
it is a very important feature that they 
have sufficient space, so that the weak 
may have an equal chance with the 


strong, and that the appearance of dis-. 


ease may be the more readily detected. 
It is stated that there is a greater pro- 
duction of cocoons when the worms 
are not crowded. 

The bedding must be changed every 
day at first and twice a day in the last 
stages, and removed at once from the 
rooms, in order that any germs of dis- 
eise may not be allowed to collect. 
These changes are made by means of 
gauze or perforated paper, that the 
worms may not be injured by the 
handling. 

All this work with the larvae is done 
in the houses of the peasants, the 
young worms being taken after the 
first few days in quantities sufficient 
for each house, one room being given 
up to this purpose. This should be a 
room in which air and light can enter 
freely, and also one that can be thor- 
oughly protected from the outside 
cold, and with means of heating, as 
the worms eat very little in a tempera- 
ture below 68° F. As any sudden 
changes in temperature are very dan- 
gerous to the worms, the rooms are 
heated by means of fireplaces, which, 
although the more expensive, offer a 
good means of ventilation. Stone 
stoves are also used, but metallic ones 
as they are difficult to 
regulate. 

In rooms where the heating is en- 
tirely done by stoves, it is necessary to 
have some kind of ventilators, to be 
used when it is too cold to allow the 
windows or doors to be left open; but 
this ventilation must be so arranged 
that the cold wind never blows directly 
upon the worms. When the windows 
or doors are left open, there are cur- 
tains hung over them, which can be 


never. more 


dropped if it should prove a little too 
cold. 

The shelves or platforms upon which 
the worms are kept are built in the 
middle of the room, one above the 
other, with a space of about 2% feet 
between them, giving plenty of room 
to examine all parts of each tier. 

The lower platform is always some 
little distance from the ground, so as 
to avoid all dampness. Some of these 
rooms look very clean and fresh, with 
whitewashed walls and well-scrubbed 
floors, while others lack the white- 
wash and have only floors of dirt. No 
refuse is allowed to collect, and all 
these houses where the silkworms are 
reared show the result of effort to 
keep them clean. 





The Eggs ef the Silk Moth. 


The eggs of the silk moth are hatch- 
ed in France artificially, by means of 
incubators, because if allowed to pro- 
ceed naturally the caterpillars would 
be produced at unequai and long in- 
tervals. The temperature of the in- 


cubator is allowed to rise gradually 
from 54° to 74° F., thus imitating the 
process of nature. 


Incubation lasts from twenty to 
thirty days. Hefore provoking the ar- 
tificial hatching of eggs, the custom in 
the south of France is to place them 
in a cold room, where the temperature 
varies between 37° and 50° F., during 
the five months of winter. Formerly 
the cultivator who reared silkworms 
selected, from his finest cocoons, the 
quantity of eggs necessary for the fol- 
lowing season; 20 pounds of cocoons 
furnished 15 ounces of eggs, or 
“grains” as they are called. In the 
year 1847 a terrible malady ravaged 
the French rearing houses: the worms, 
instead of developing progressively, 
both in volume and energy, languish- 
ed, became covered with black spots, 
and finally perished. This disease, 
called pebrine, which is hereditary, 
epidemic, and contagious, increased 
with such intensity that the grain had 
to be imported from Italy to continue 
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the industry. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the Italian grain was at- 
tacked in its turn, with the result, for 

that 25,000,000 co- 
were produced in 1853, the 
amount had fallen to 5,000,000 in 1865. 


lor several years the grain 


Irance, whereas 


coonus 


was ob- 
tained from the provinces of the 
Danube and from China, but the pro- 
duction 
eggs contami- 
nated after their arrival in France. 
At this critical period (1865) in the 
history of the French silk industry, it 
that the 
grain resisted the disease (pebrine) and 
quantities 


was unsatisfactory, and the 


became more or less 


was discovered Japanese 


large were imported for 
several years, or up to the time when 
Pasteur showed that the only remedy 
for the 


tion 


malady consisted in the selec- 


and isolation of the apparently 
healthy moths and in the microscopic 
examination of the eggs and the dead 
insect. This system has been followed 
ever since. A part of the moth, or some 
of the grains, is rubbed up in a little 
distilled water and a drop of the mix- 
ture pnt under the microscope; if pe- 
of small 


brine be present, a quantity 


corpuscles is seen on the plate, indi- 


cating the nature of the malady. It 
that the 


production of the silkworm in France 


was owing to this system 


revived. Of late years, not only has 
the country been able to supply itself, 
but it now exports over 300,000 ounces 
of silkworm eggs annually. 


The Silk Worm. 


about the silk woim 
way in it spins its 
beautiful web, a naturalist, says the 
Washington who has spent 
many years in studying the industri- 
ous little insect while at work, recent- 
ly said: 

“The worm is, in the first place, :he 
larva of a small moth which is 
hatched from an egg in the spring in 
a natural state at about May, in a 
temperature of 70 degrees. They may 
however, be hatched at any time, pro- 
vided the temperature is maintained. 


In speaking 


and the which 


Post, 
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They are very tiny at the start, and 
after coming into the world have 
sick period of some two days. 
“Before spinning they cast their 
skin four separate times, and wen 
they arrive at what is called the las; 
stage, which is just before the cocdon 
is begun, the greatest care and atten- 
tion are required, and in silk growiug 
countries the attendants are obliged 
to sit up day and night in order tha: 
the worms may have abundant fceod, 
for in the last stage they require 
more nourishment than they have had 
before all told. During this time they 
will not move from the mulberry 
leaves on which they feed, but upon 
they begin to look 
about for a suitable twig upon which 
When this is 
to weave about 
them the cocoon, throwing the fine 
silken filament from the _ spinneret, 
which is situated in the lower lip. 
“The filament issues at the rate o° 
from four to six inches per minute, 
the worm making in that time sixty- 
five elliptical motions of the head, or 
a total of 300,000 in an average co- 
which requires from three 
five days to complete. The walls 
this silken dwelling are composed 
from eight to ten distinct layers, each 
of which is 


the eighth day 
to spin their cocoons. 


found they begin 


coon, 


completed separately 
Having spun himself away the worm 
goes into the chrysalis state and re- 
mains there from ten to fifteen days 
and then develops into the moth. Be 
fore this last change takes’ place the 
is killed within 
the silk is then unwoven by an ingen 
ious device and you have your raw 
silk. 

“There are 


insect his house an! 


349 known 
silk producing insects, the largest por 
tion of them being natives of Africa 
Asia and Australia. North Americ 
has sixteen native and one exotic spe- 
Ten to twelve pounds of leav:s 
consumed by the worms produce one 
pound of coccons, and three and three 
quarters pounds of cocoons yield o' 

pound of raw silk.” 


species of 


cies. 
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The Mulberry Tree. 


It was during the reign of Henri LV, 
in the seventeenth century, that the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree was 
introduced into France by Olivier de 
Serres and Barthelemy Laffemas, and 
in the beginning of the following cen- 
tury homespun silk appeared on the 
markets of several towns in the south- 
ern part of the country, while in 1763 
Boissier de Sauvage published an im- 
portant treatise on the rearing of the 
silkworm. 

As is well known, the mulberry tree 
several varieties, the most 
important of which are the black, tbe 
and the variegated, 
these the second variety is preferred 
in France, as it without 
much care and can be easily cultivated 


presents 


white, and of 


develops 


either from the seed of the plant or by 
grafting. maturity 
quickly than the black species, and the 
silkworms take to it more kindly. A 
mulberry tree, at 5 years of age, fur- 


It reaches more 


nishes, in France, 72 pounds of leaves; 
at 10 years, 104 pounds; and at 22 
years, 200 pounds. The practice is to 
strip the 
years, as it has been noticed that the 
tree lives much longer than when de- 
Besides 


leaves once in every two 


prived of its leaves annually. 
this, the leaves acquire a superior de- 
cree of firmness and brilliancy. As to 
the climate, the most favorable to the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree is that 
Which suits the vine. 

When the leaves are gathered, they 
are placed for eight or ten hours in a 
cool and well-ventilated room, in or- 
(ler that a good portion of the moisture 
may evaporate hefore giving theimn to 
It is remarked that the 
of the mulberry tree in its 
natural state give better results than 
those of the grafted tree, being richer 
in nutritive principles. They are, 
however, smaller and more diflicult to 
pluck from the branches and 
more quickly. Hence, preference is 
ziven in France to the grafted variety. 
However, the custom is to give, wheu 
possible, the leaves of the natural tree 
to the worms during their first three 
ages, and those of the grafted tree 
during the two last ages. 


the worms, 
leaves 


wither 


Breeding of Silk Moths. 


As there is great care taken in se- 
lecting only perfectly formed cocoons 
to hatch the greatest 
care is also taken to select only the 
perfectly formed moths for breeding. 
But there is this difference: While the 
imperfectly formed cocoons can still be 
used for a certain grade of silk, the 
deformed 


moths, so the 


moths are at once all de- 
The 
placed upon large sheets of blotting 


stroyed. ones selected are now 


paper, at convenient distances from 
each other, and at once taken into a 
darkened room, that they may not be 
disturbed in mating. 

The copulation is effected in about 
half an hour, although it is considered 
better to leave them together for a 
considerably longer time. If the males 
predominate in the first hatching the 
extra ones are carefully kept in boxes 
until the next birth, when it may hap- 
pen that the females are in the ma- 
jority. If the females predominate, 
the extra ones are kept on sheets of 
paper until the males have rested from 
their first copulation, when they are 
used a second time. 

The separation of the male and 
female is made by taking them by the 
and most carefully drawing 
them apart, that the female may not 


wings 


be injured. The males are at once de- 
stroyed, and the females left upon the 
paper for some minutes, or until they 
have discharged the red liquid (which 
they always do), that the places where 
the eygs are to be deposited may be 
kept clean. 

The next move, which must be made 
insmediately, that they may not lay 
their eggs in the wrong spot, is putting 
them into the little gauze bags or upon 
sheets of cloth, where they deposit 
their eggs in from twenty-four to 
thirty ‘hours. 





—The scouring of loose wool should 
be prefaced by washing the wool first 
with water, which removes the suint, 
but, as this would entail another op- 
eration, and as it is claimed that 
suint acts as a detergent, this opera- 
tion is usually omitted, and the wool 
is scoured straight away. 

















































The Influence of Mechanical Draft 
Upon the Ultimate Efficiency 
of Steam Boilers. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered before the 
Engineering Society, by Walter B. Snow, 
of the Engineering Staff of the B. F. 

Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass, 
(Continued from November.) 

The fact just presented 
toward the economy to be secured by 
comparatively high rates of combus- 
tion, when the proper rate of heating 


points 


surface to grate surface is provided. 
A high combustion rate manifestly re- 
quires a thicker fire, which, in turn, 
presents a better opportunity for con- 
tact between fuel and air, with conse- 
quent economy in the supply of the 
latter. Less air results in a more in- 
tense fire, a higher furnace tempera- 
ture, a greater transmission of heat to 
the waier within the boiler, and a re- 
sultant higher evaporative efficiency. 
But a thicker fire requires a greater 
intensity of draft to overcome the in- 
creased resistance, while the relative- 
ly smaller area for passage of air ne- 
velocity of that 
increased 


cessitates a higher 
air, and, furthermore, the 
intensity to produce this velocity must 
be proportional to the square of the 
rate of flow. 
This condition 
by the fan, which, under normal con- 
ditions, produces an intensity exceed- 
ing that of an ordinary chimney, and 
which can without trouble maintain 
the highest practicable rate of com- 


is most readily mef 


bustion. 
Whitham found that, with a certain 

stoker, in which the air 

was almost ideal, an ex- 


mechanical 
distribution 
cess of 85.6 per cent. was used when 
the rate of combustion was 12 pounds, 
while almost perfect evaporative ef- 
ficiency was maintained when the rate 
was 45.4 pounds, and the air supply 


actually 11.2 per cent. below the 


chemical requirements. 

Among the losses incident to com- 
bustion, that resulting from the for- 
mation of smoke is absolute, for it is 
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equivalent to directly robbing the fire 
of a part of the fuel from which not 
has no heating effect been se- 
cured, but upon which heat has actu- 
ally been wasted in raising it to the 
temperature of the escaping flue 
gases, _ Fortunately, from a_ purely 
econ mic standpoint, this loss seldom 
if ever, 


ouly 


exceeds one per cent. of the 
total caloritic value of the fuel, In 
fact, the prevention of smoke 
to be considered go much in 
homic aspect as in 
stringent 


is not 
its eco- 
its relation to the 
which are being en- 
forced in many communities, It thus 
hecomes a question of life or death, 
for, the smoke is prevented 
the boilers cannot be operated 
the prevention of smoke, sharp in- 
tense draft is necessary, properly r. g- 
ulated and capable of furnishing the 
required amount of both 
and above the fuel, at the very mo- 
ment when it is most heeded. 

This result can be best secured by 
the introduction of , 


laws 


unless 


For 


alr, below 


mechanical draft 
which is ordinarily so regulated that 
the decrease in steam pressure result. 
ing from the opening of the fire doors 
the charging of the furnace, or the 
cleaning of the fires, instantly bases 
“an increase in the speed of the fan 
and in the intensity of the draft and 
the volume of air. The inherent abil 
ity of mechanical draft to maintain a 
high furnace temperature co-operates 
to make the discharge of smoke al 
most impossible. Good firing or the 
einployment of mechanical stokers is 
necessarily conducive to smoke pr 
Vention, but of course good draugcl) 
must still enter as a first considera 
tion, 

A loss incidental to poor draft 
that due to the formation of carbon 
oxide. The formation of this gas, i 
Stead of the complete product of as 
bustion, carbonic acid, results from 
lack of air, and may, under advers 
conditions, mount up to a resulta 
loss of five or ten per cent. and ov: 
of the calorific value of the coal, '™ 
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loss can be best avoided by the em-special form of traveling grate and 


ployment of some means like the fan, 
under automatic regulation, 
increases both the intensity of the 
draft and the volume of the air when 
required. As a result, the pressure 
forces the air in sufficient quantity to 
all spaces between the fuel, and ren- 
ders the combustion practically per- 
fect. Numerous carefully conducted 
analyses of the flue gases fail to re- 


which, 


veal the presence of any carbonic ox- 
ide when mechanical draft is em- 
ployed. 

By far the most important of the 
factors connected with the operating 
expense of a boiler plant, is the cost 
of the fuel. When burned under suit- 
able conditions, the decrease in its 
cost usually far outstrips its decrease 
in efficiency, so that the solution of 
the problem involves itself with the 
provision of the proper conditions. As 
a rule, the cheap fuels, like the fine 
anthracites, require for their combus- 
tion an intensity of draft which the 
ordinary chimney is incapable of pro- 
ducing. Speaking of the chimney 
this connection, Coxe asserts that “it 
is always very difficult, in fact almost 
impossible, to obtain with it sufficient 
blast to burn the smallest sizes of an- 
thracite coal, which require a strong 
and concentrated draft.” It is here 
that mechanical draft presents itself 


in 


as a solution, for it fully meets the 
most exacting requirements as re- 
gards intensity, costs far less for its 
installation than a chimney of equiv- 
alent capacity, and is capable at all 
times of producing the blast necessary 
for securing the best results in the 
furnace under the varying conditions 
of fuel supply. 

What these requirements are is evi- 
denced by the accompanying figures 
taken from the reports of careful tests 
of Pea and Buckwheat coals, conduct 
el by Cox, who made a most ex- 
haustive and critical study of the 
methods and appliances necessary for 
the suecessful burning of the fine an- 
thracite coals of the Pennsylvania re- 
gion. 

These coals, which are among the 
smallest in size, were burned on a 


the air pressure was maintained in 
the chamber beneath. It is noticeable 
that with practically constant com- 
bustion rate and evaporative effi- 
ciency, the draft increases very rapidly 
as the size of the coal decreases. 


Maximum 


| 





AND BUCKWHEAT COAL, 


PEA 


= 
z 
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TESTS OF 


RESULTS 01 
uck wheat 


Kind of Coal. 


a Coal 





The comparative efticiency of vari- 
ous coals as determined by Barrus is 
indicated in the accompanying table, 
which is self-explanatory. The evi- 
dence in favor of burning low grade 
fuels is conclusive. Such results can, 
however, only be secured by positive 
and intense draft. 

It is true that, as the quality of coal 
grows poorer and the size of the parti- 
cles less, it becomes more necessary to 
provide some special form of grate or 
stoker for its proper burning. But 
even without an economizer, which is 
then of questionable utility, the burn- 
ing of cheap fuel by mechanical draft 


Ss. a 


ib. ica 
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will, under perfect conditions, show a 
decided saving, after due allowance is 
made for fixed charges on the special 
furnace and for the 
cost of operating the fan. 


arra igements 


effi 
100, 


Cumberland 


Relative 


ost 


orating 
1,000 Ibs. 
of water 
at 212°. 


of evap 
from and 


Fuel 





Cost of 


VARIOUS COALS 


Relative 
efficiency 


and one 
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Dust and one 
and Dust 


Broken 


Pea 


Nova Scotia Culm 


Kind of Coal 


Cumberland 


Anthracite 
Anthracite 


low 
are 


The savings 
grade fuels and mechanical draft 
still further evidenced by the accom- 
panying table, which shows for a 1000 
horse-power plant the annual saving, 
based on 312 days of 10 hours each, 
which would result from the substitu- 
tion of a cheaper fuel for say Cumber- 
land coal, costing, in round figures, 
$4.00 per ton, and evaporating 11 
pounds of water from and at 212°, per 
pound of coal. Under these condi- 
tions, the annual fuel expense would 
be $19,568.00. If the assumption be 
made that a coal costing $2.50 and 
evaporating only 9 pounds of water is 
substituted, the annual saving would 
be $4,621.00. The fuel cost of operat- 


possible 


ing the fan, even if the exhaust stea 
Was not utilized, and it required 1% 
per cent. of the total burned 
would be only $224.00, and, if this 

charged against the saving, it would 
still amount to $4,397.00, a sum suffi 
cient to show a most creditable reduc 
tion in operating expense, 
there was also charged against it any 
additional labor and the fixed charges 
on a complete equipment of 


coal 


even if 


special 
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from 


ANNUAL SAVINGS RESULTING FROM BURNING CHEAPER FUEL IN 1000 H. 
and at 212 
per lb. of 


Water 
evap. 


appliances for burning the lower 
grade fuel. In general practice, a mere 
change of grate bars is sufficient to 
adapt a boiler for burning almos 
clear yard screenings hy means of m: 
chanical draft. 

A reduction of over $125.00 pe! 
week, equivalent to $6500.00 per yea’ 
has been made in actual practice in 
the boiler plant of 1000 
horse-power, by the introduction 
mechanical draft, and the burning 


ease of a 


yf 
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huckwheat and yard screenings with 
a slight mixture of Cumberland. 

Possible savings of course depend 
primarily upon the relative costs of 
fuels; in other words, upon the geo- 
graphical location of the plant. The 
higher the seale of prices the greater 
the possible savings. 

With the increasing interest in the 
possible reductions in operating ex- 
pense, more attention is being turned 
to the mechanical stoker, both as a 
means of more economically and of 
more uniformly supplying the fuel to 
the furnace. <As incidental to its suc- 
cess, positive and automatically regu- 
lated draft is a necessity. This is 
particularly true in the case of the 
modern forms of wunder-feed and 
chain-feed machines. The forced- 
draft method of mechanical draft is 
generally employed and the necessary 
arrangements are of the simplest 
character. 

Of the advantages of mechanical 
draft which are purely qualitative in 
their character, much might be said, 
but time will not permit. It must suf- 
fice to merely refer to the more prom- 
inent points of advantage. 

When the fan is employed for draft 
production, the steel plate construc- 
tion, the comparative lightness, the 
portable character, and the absence of 
heavy foundations, render extremely 
simple its adaptation to the exact re- 
quirements. Being portable, it is also 
salable and hence an real 
value as compared with the chimney. 
It may be used either for forced or in- 
duced draft and placed where it will 
occupy no valuable space. It may be 
operated by direct-connected or belted 
engine or motor, and so proportioned 
as to produce any desired draft pres- 


asset of 


sure, 

In operation, the fan is both positive 
and flexible, independent of the 
weather, but capable of regulation to 
the finest degree and of adjustment to 
the necessities of the fire at any par- 
ticnlar moment. A mere increase in 
the eut-off of the fan engine brings 
about a result secured with a chimney 
only at the expense of adding to its 
height, while a ehange in the fan 


speed alters both the volume handled 
and the intensity of the draft pro- 
duced. 

If this discussion of the influence of 
mechanical draft on boiler efficiency 
has rendered clear the factors con- 
cerned, it has with equal force shown 
that this influence is beneficial—in 
many ways markedly so. In the light 
of this fact, the present active inter- 
est in the subject points to the future 
consideration of mechanical draft as 
a most important factor in steam- 
boiler practice. 





Advantages of Coke over Ceal as a Fuel 
for Generating Steam. 


Paper read by Arthur C. Freeman, Waltham, 
Mass., at the Montreal meeting of the 
New England Cotton Manufac. 
turers’ Association. 


The item of fuel being one of the 
large items of expense entering into 
the cost of manufacturing, is necessari- 
ly one in which every manufacturer is 
interested. 

The most important fuel in use at 
the present time is coal. The cases 
where wood is used are exceptional, 
and becoming more so as the popula- 
tion and timber becomes 
scarce and more in demand for struct- 
ural purposes, 


increases, 


It is only recently that the question 
of coke has been seriously considered 
by manufacturers in New England, al- 
though large quantities are annually 
consumed in the West, where it enters 
into competition with both hard and 
soft coals. 

One of the reasons why this fuel has 
not been more extensively used in New 
England fact 
that it is only recently that its mamnu- 


is possibly due to the 


facture has been attempted on a com- 
The high 
cost has also been one of the reasons 


mercial scale. heretofore 
for its no more general adoption. 

Coke, as generally understood, is car- 
bonized coal, or the carbon of the coal 
left in the ovens after expulsion of the 
volatile substances by heating, or as it 
is generally called, coking. The vola- 
tile substances, tar, piteh, gas, 
ete., are smoke producers. 


viz: 
ammonia, 
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About one-third of the weight of the 
coal is thrown off in the coking proc- 
ess; the carbon in one and one-half 
tons of coal is therefore largely repre- 
sented by the carbon in one ton of 
coke. 

The manufacture of coke is generally 
carried on in heaps, retorts, or ovens, 
and is spoken of as gas or oven coke, 
referring, of course, to its mode of pro- 
duction. In the case of oven coke, the 
object is not so much to prepare coke 
as it is to obtain gas, tar and various 
other products. 

Im the present day, coal is converted 
into coke almost exclusively in ovens 
constructed for this purpose, it having 
been found that by the use of ovens 
the operation is more readily conduct- 
ed, and that a larger quantity and bet- 
ter quality are obtained. 

Coke is prepared for 


various pur- 


poses: For increasing, or rather con- 
centrating the quantity of carbon in 
the coal, and thus obtain a fuel which 
will yield a more intense heat than 
coal. For the purpose of converting 
coal into a fuel which does not become 
pasty when ignited. Coal in conse- 
quence of this property being unsuita- 
ble for blast, cupola, or other furnaces. 

Well burnt coke, or oven coke, is a 
hard, uniform, compact, solid 
ditficult to break, and not honeycomb- 
Its color is black- 


mass, 


ed, or very porous. 


gray or iron-gray, with a dull metallic 
Good coke should contain very 


gloss. 
little sulphur. 

When discharged 
coke consists chiefly of 
pieces about eight inches long and four 


from the ovens, 
columnar 


or five inches thick, with smaller pieces 
By a 
then 


specially designed 
broken up 


and 


mixed in. 


it is into 


crusher, 


various sizes, as egg, nut, pea. 


I’or boilers it is generally used as it 
comes from tae ovens. 

The advantages claimed for this fuel 
are that it is clean, there being no dust, 
no dirt, no smoke, and but few ashes. 
It kindles quickly, makes the hottest 
fires, is easily controlled, and requires 
but little draft. 

It does not clog the boiler flues, thus 


obviating the frequent and expensive 


This secures the 
utilization of the heat value of the fu: 
It is smokeless. When looking at ¢ 
stack of a boiler fired by coke, it is im- 
possible to determine whether the boi! 
er is running or not. This absence o 
smoke, especially around bleacheries 
and other places where expensive an 
fine work is carried on, and in thickly 
populated communities, where soot and 


cleaning. compl 


sinoke are so destructive, is a matter 
of no little importance. 

Its general use would probably do 
away entirely with the smoke nuisance 
encountered in some of our large citie 
and would add immeasurably to th 
comfort of those who travel by steat 
where coal is used. 

From a 
health of 
be impaired by breathing in this soot 


hygienic standpoint t 


citizens must in a measur 
With the volatile substances removed, 
the dangers from spontaneous combus 
tion are entirely eliminated; and it ea 
be kept with safety anywhere, and fo 
any length of time. 

fuel unlike 
coal in its composition, and therefor: 
different treat 
ment when used in place of that fu 


Coke is a bituminous 


requires somewhat 
It resembles hard coal, and should b 


fired in a somewhat similar mann 


Some changes in the ordinary grates 


will probably be necessary to bur! 
coke with maximum economy and coi 
venience, but it can be burned on ord 
nary grates. 


Che following suggestions will b 


found useful in learning its manage 
ment: 

Ist. In building the fire, put the cok 
en lightly and often, until the fire 
An eight 


inch fire will make steam much bett: 


seven or eight inches thick. 


than a heavier one. 
2d. Itis better not te disturb the to 


of a coke fire, therefore when firin 
spread the fuel evenly, so as to kee 
the fire level. 

3d. Shaking bars are very suitab 
for burning coke, and they should | 
shaken frequently. If dead bars ar 
need, a light poker should be run und 
the fire 


from clinging to the grate, and to kee} 


frequently to keep clinker 
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them broken up. A poker is better valve without making them unsightly 
han a slice bar for this purpose, as With this valve there is a éinitete 
is lighter and more easily handled. circulation in the apparatus ane 
(he object is not to bar up 
the fire, but to detach small 
pieces of clinker, and pre- 
vent them from forming and 
running together. 
tth. It is advisable to 
keep water in the ash pit, or 
to introduce a jet of steam. 
The capacity of the coke 
appears to correspond to that 
of antracite coal of similar 
size, and to be about 80 per 
cent. of the capacity of the 
best soft coals, such as Cum- 
berland, Pocahontas and New 
River. By capacity is meant 
the ability to evaporate steam 


with a given grate area and 


draft pressure, irrespective 
of the economy. 





The Collis Valve. 


The Collis valve is not a 
new or untried device, 
but has long been experi- 
inented with by the ablest men in the radiators are disconnected, and they 
heating business, and in placing this ean ly disconnected and reconnected 
valve on the market Jenkins 
Bros., New York, are offer- 
ing a valve whose merits 
have been proved. 
This valve when attached 
to a radiator enables a per- 
fect circulation of dry steam 
at all times up to the seat of 
the valve. Only one valve 
is required for a radiator and 
the circulation will be .active 
and positive, whether the 
valve is open, partly open, 
or closed. 
Heating surfaces can be 
warmed much more quickly 
and effectively when steam 
is turned on at the radiator, 
and the usual hammer which 
takes place when steam is ) 
turned on is prevented. y 
Radiator connections can wwe 
be neatly and mechani- 
cally run above the floor 
and attached to the/! 
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without shutting down the whole sys- 
tem. This will be found very conven- 
ient when using radiators for tempo- 
rary beating in new buildings, etc. 

The Collis valve can be adopted for 
use with any of the automatic heat 
regulating systems by removing the 
regular bonnet and substituting the 
diaphragm bonnet and trimmings of 
the regulating that may be 
used. 

This valve is made in the following 
sizes: 14” to radiator, 4%” x 4%” 
and return, which will supply radia- 
tors or coils up to 60 sq. ft. of surface. 
1%” to radiator, 1” x 1” steam and re- 
turn, which will supply radiators or 
coils up to 100 sq. ft. of surface. 2” to 
radiator, 14” x 14” steam and return, 
which will supply radiators or 
over 100 sq. ft. of surface. 

These valves are made of the best 
steam metal, are extra heavy, contain 
all the improvements and are manu- 
factured, tested and inspected in the 


system 


steam 


coils 


same careful manner as our regular 


radiator valve. 





The Economy o. Using Tarbines at 
Fall Gate. 


Paper read by Frank P. Vogl, Claremont, 
N. H., at the Montreal meeting of the 
New England Cotton Manufac 
turers’ Association. 


The memorandum is 


given as an example of the several 


following 


advantages accomplished by the use 
of water wheels at full gate. The 
use of the steam engine as auxiliary 
to water wheels gave an easy means 
of making the test by the indicator 
cards, showing the value of the use of 
the water at full head on one pair of 
wheels, rather than dividing it be- 
tween two pairs. 

The Monadnock Mills have 
pairs 54 inches, horizontal wheels un- 
der 20-foot head and giving, at full 
eapacity, sufficient power to operate 
the mills. As auxiliary power a 24- 
inch by 48-inch Brown engine is used 
and this supplies enough power to 
keep water level with top of dam; 
thus ziving full head to water: wheels. 
Both pair of the water wheels and 


two 


WORLD 


the engine are belted on to the sam 
main shaft and the engine does the 
regulating when used, the gates of 
wheels being hoisted just enough to 
keep the water level with top of dam 
June 9, 1899, with both pairs of wheels 
in use the indicator showed 
120 horse power. 


engine 
With one pair of 
wheels in use the indicator showed 
engine 83%. Showing a gain by using 
all the water on one pair of wheels 
of 36% horse power. This shows a 
gain of 30 per cent. in power required 
by steam and a consequent better use 
of the water. I submit the foregoing 
as being an example of actual use 
and which may be of value in putting 
in wheels, where used with auxiliary 
steam power. 





Caution Against Freezing. 


Manufacturers should give imme 
diate attention to their pipes and hy 
drants for winter protection against 
freezing, also to all elevated tanks for 
sprinkler supplies which are exposed 
In these tanks the water should eithe: 
be kept above the freezing point, or a 
slow circulation should be maintained 
through them. If the latter course is 
adopted, the circulation should not bx 
the sprinkler 
themselves, in which the water should 


carried through pipes 
be kept as nearly in a dead condition 
as it is possible to keep it, as circula- 
tion increase the danger 


tion in the pipes. 


of oxida- 





—It has been found by experience 
that the soluble soaps prepared with 
potash, or the soap made from oleic 
acid and caustic soda, give the best 
results as regards feel and lustre. For 
the best qualities of wool, oil 
soap, prepared from oil, is 
largely used. 


olive 
gallipoli 


—When the Stamp Act came, in 
1766, it served as a tremendous stim 
ulus to the cloth industry. The prid 
of the colonists was touched, and the 
non-importation covenants, 
were everywhere entered into, 
naturally followed by renewed efforts 
to supply home-made cloths. 


which 
were 
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The New Ameledema Worsted and 
Silk Tension Saddles, 


rhe advantage of the Ameledetha 
oilless bearings for this particular 
phase of textile mill work is impor- 
tant, and from the fact that worsted 
manufacturers are alerttotakeadvan 
tage of any device which improves 
their product, there has already been 
an extended introductionof the saddle, 
which has given much satisfaction. 

The illustrations show the special 
features of the new saddle very clear- 
ly. It will be noticed that the locking 
device, which retains the bushings, also 
prevents the lint and fly fromreaching 
the journals. This method of con- 
struction is an important feature, and 
when coupled with the oilless bear- 
ings, makes a tension saddle which 











presents great advantages. When it 
is considered that the pulleys cannot 
jump out; that it is not necessary to 
use lubricant of ary kind; that on ac- 
count of the entire absence of moist- 
ure there is no collection of fly or dirt; 
no heating; the saving of bands and 
saving on the pulley shaft it will be 
seen that here is a device which com 
mends itself to the investigation of 
manufacturers who are looking for 
good results and economy. 

Anong the worsted spinners who 
are using the Ameledema saddle, af 
ter a careful test of their merits, are 
the Mt. Vernon Mills, John & James 
Dobson, S. B. & B. W. Fleischer, 
Tracy Worsted Mills, George Camp 
bell & Co., E. T. Steel & Co., Yewdall 
& Jones Bros., Bradford Mills, Gris- 
wold Worsted Oo., Jamestown 
Worsted Co., Highland Worsted Co., 
and the Trenton Worsted Co. 


The same principle with slightly 
different form of construction is em- 
ployed for silk manufacture. 

It being the policy of the company 
tu sell their products entirely on their 
merits, they request those using ten- 














sion saddles to send for one or more, 
which will be gladly loaned for trial, 
for a period of from thirty to ninety 
days, as may be desired, entirely free 
of charge, after which time they may 
be returned to the company, if so de- 
sired. Samples are sent ready to re- 
ceive own pulleys and take the place 
of saddles now in use, without altera- 
tions of any kind being required. 

Of course the first and most impor- 
tant of all the advantages of the 
Ameledema bearings, not only for 
this, but for all purposes where they 
are employed, is dispensing with oil 
or lubricant of any kind, which is iu 
itself a valuable feature, but really 
secondary to the improvement of the 


product through absence of dirt and 
oil spots. 

Among other important § applica- 
tions of these bearings to textile ma- 
chinery, are their use in mule and 
twister spindle bearings and in all 
sorts of loose pulleys and sewing ma- 
chine transmitters. 


ie > SA BA 
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Dye Recipes; for December. 


The followin 
the TEXTILE 
recipes given. The selection o 
which ure of especial interest to the 4 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 pag 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 177. 
Blue on Cotten Yarn. 
Direct Blue 3 G on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 
5 lbs. Direc. Blue 3 G. 


(O. 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Enter the material (which has been 
previously wetted out) at 160° F. 
Work while bringing to a boil and 
continue the boiling at least % of an 
hour. 

Washing after is scarcely 
necessary and the bath being 
practically exhausted, is not kept for 
a standing kettle. 

The dyestuff is very soluble in 
water, goes on the fibre evenly, pro- 
ducing a clear shade of blue that is 
quite fast. It is applicable to the dye- 
ing of what is commonly known as 
baby, or sky, blue, either in yarn or 
Losiery. 


dyeing 
dye 


Recipe No. 178. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Orange S B on 100 pounds of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
24 lbs. Orange S B. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 5&5 Beekman S8St., New 
York.) . 

Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Orange S B goes on the fibre evenly, 
has excellent penetrating properties, 


and produces a rich shade of orange 
(See recipe 189, this issue.) 


yellow. 


Recipe No. 179. 
Blue on Fiannel. 
Amend Mordanting Process on 
100 pounds worsted yarn. 


The 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each 

oORLD. The ey contains the colored samples, dyed aqeeuting O 
samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 

er, and which the requirements of the market 

¢ pamphlet, in convenient form for preser. 

RLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


(Controlled by the Amend Pro- 
cess Co., 206-211 Third Ave., 
New York.) 


Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 lbs. Acetic Acid, 30%. 

Turn one-half hour at 140°. 

Then add to same bath a solution of 
1 Ib. Chromic Acid. 

Turn one-half hour, and let temper- 
ature drop. 

Add to bath 

6 lbs. Bisulphite of Soda. 

Rring temperature up to 140°, while 
turning, and turn one-half hour at 
that heat. Rinse off. 

Dye in a bath of 


10 lbs. Chrome Blue, paste. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


It does not take so long to mordant 
or dye, as according to the old way of 
mordanting with bichromate of pot- 
ash and tartar. The goods ave left in 
a very much better state, as it re- 
quires no heat, to speak of, in the 
mordanting, thus saving steam. 
the yarn, cloth, or stock can be han- 
died much easier and quicker. Bright- 
er shades are produced than if mor- 
danted in the old way. 
in dyestuffs, and dyes 
faster colors, both to light and soap- 
ing. The dye is also assisted in work- 
ing on the fibre more level. 


Also, 


It also saves 


deeper and 


Recipe No. 180. 
Black on Cotteoa Varn. 
Ehonite Black R on 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
6 lbs. Ebonite Black R. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


Kenter yarn at 180° F., bring bath to 
a boil and dye at this temperature 
one hour, 
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With this percentage of dyestuff, 
Ebonite Black R produces a jet black 
with considerable body. It goes om 
the tibre evenly and its penetrating 
properties are excellent. 


Recipe No. 181. 
Red on Cotton Varn. 
Benzo Red S G on 100 pounds of cot 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Benzo Red S$ G. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter yarn at 180°, bring to a boil 
aml dye at this temperature for one 
hour. 

Benzo Ked S G is a new product. 
It differs from most of the Benzo reds, 
in that it is fast to acids. 


Recipe No. 182. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Zambesi Indigo Blue R on 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Indigo Blue R. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dye and diazotise same as in recipe 
192 (Zambesi Black ))), then develop 
in a bath of 

% Ib. Beta Naphthol. 
% Ib. Hydrochloric Acid. 

Stir until the Beta Naphthol is all 
dissolved and then add 

9 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Wash and dry. 

A blue is thus produced which is 
fairly fast to light and exceptionally 
faust to washing. 


cotton 


Recipe No. 183. 
Black en Cotton aud Wool Mixed 
Goods. 
Half Wool Black B on 100 pounds of 
mixed goods. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Half Wool Black B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


material at 150° F., bring 
boil for at 


Enter 
eradually to a boil and 
least one hour. 


Half Wool Black B is a new prod- 
uct for mixed goods. It is particularly 
suitable for cotton and wool mixed 
goods, and possesses the peculiarity 
that by continued boiling the cotton 
grows darker faster than the woel. 
This is a valuable property in half 


wool dyeing. 


Recipe No. 184. 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


3 lbs. Diamine Azo Blue R R. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Lé#d., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to boil 
and boil one hour. Take out and 
rinse. (See recipe 162 in November 
Supplement, for a blue with Diamine 
Azo Blue R.) 


Recipe No. 135. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Ihiphenyl Blue 2 B on 100 pounds of 
cotton. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


3 lbs. Dipheny] Blue 2 B. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-106 
Murray St., New York.) 


Euter yarn at 180°, bring to a boil 
and dye at this temperature one hour 
with sufficient working to insure 
evenness, 

Diphenyl Blue 2 B goes on the fibre 
evenly, and produces a bright, hand- 
some shade of blue. (See recipe No. 
&2, June Supplement, for a dark blue 
on cotton yarn from Diphenyl Blue 
B.) 


Recipe No. 186. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Black 4 B on 100 pounds of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


4 lbs. Acid Black 4 B. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at about 150° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for at least one hour. 

Acid Black 4 B 


Acid 


goes on the fibre 


es . 


ss 
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insuring evenness. It 
pleasing shade of 


slowly, thus 
produces a 
black, 


ments of an acid dyestuff. 


very 


and answers all the require- 


Recipe No, 187. 
Black on Cotten Yarn. 
Oregon Black B on 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn, 


Prepare the dye bath with 


20 lbs. Conmmon Salt. 
7 lbs. Oregon Black B. 
(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co., 462 Cherry St., New York 
City.) 
Enter yarn at 150°, raise to boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
The amount of dyestuff may be re- 
duced to five pounds in a second dye- 


ing. 


Oregon Black B gives a very even 


and pleasing shade of black upon cot- 
ton. It may also be used on cotton 
and wool mixed goods. (See recipe 
155, October Supplement, for a black 
on cotton yarn from Oregon Black.) 


Recipe No. 188. 
Blue on Cotten Yarn. 
Direct Blue 2 R on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


8 lbs. Direct Blue 2 R. 


(O. 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 


turn while 
boll 
hour. 


Enter yarn at 160° F., 
raising the temperature to the 
and continue 
Wash and dry. 

Subsequent dyeing requires only % 
the original amount of dyestuff, if the 
same bath is used. 

Direct Blue 2 R gives fair shades of 
navy blue as a self color and in com- 
bination with black will produce a 
great variety of shades, the same be- 
ing fairly fast to light and washing. 
Direct Blue 2 R is applicable to union 
goods as well as all cotton. 


boiling for one 


Recipe No, 189. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Orange S on 100 pounds cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
24 lbs. Orange S. 
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(New York & Boston Dyewood 

Co., & Beekman St., New 

York.) 
Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature for 


one hour. 


Orange S goes on the fibre evenly, 


has excellent 
and produces 
yellow. 


penetrating properties, 
a rich shade of orange 
(See recipe 178, this issue.) 


Recipe No. 190. 

Blue on Woolen Cloth, 
Indalizarine Blue T B on 100 pounds 
eloth mordanted 

chrome and tartar. 

Mordant as follows: 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 
1% lb. Bitartrate of Potash. 
Enter cloth at 160° F., work while 
raising to the boil and 
hour. 
Wash and dye in a bath of 


10 lbs Indalizarine Blue T B. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Add the acetic acid to the dye bath 
at 120° F., and stir the dyestuff into 
the bath. Enter the cloth and turr 
while raising to the boil, Continue the 
bolling one hour. Wash and dry. 

Indalizarine Blue T B is much 
brighter and cheaper than ordinary 
Alizarine Blue and fully as fast as the 
latter. 


woolen with 


boil for one 


Recipe No, 191. 
Light Brown on Cotton Yara. 
Cachou Brown 'T on 100 pounds of cot 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 


5 lbs. Cachou Brown T. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water 8t 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to boil 
and dye at this temperature for one 
hour. 

Cachou Brown IT belongs to the Ca 
chou de Laval Thiocatechine group 
but requires no fixing bath. It gives 
a shade fast to light, air and soap. [f 
the bath is used over again, th 
amount of salt is reduced %, while the 
amount of soda ash remains the same 
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Recipe No. 192. 
Black on Cotten Yarn. 
Zambesi Black D on 100 pounds of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 

5U lbs. Glauber’s Salt 

24 lbs. Soda Crystals. 

5 lbs. Zambesi Black D. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 130° F., give two 
turns, put on steam, bring bath to a 
boil, and boil one hour. Lift and wash. 

Then enter the yarn into a cold bath 
of diazotising solution made of 

7% lbs. Muriatic Acid. 
3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda. 

Enter yarn cold and work for 15 
minutes, then work for 15 minutes in a 
developing bath made up as follows: 

1 lb. Nerogene D. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


1 lb. Muriatic Acid 32° Tw. 

Stir until the Nerogene D is com 

pletely dissolved, then add 
9 lbs. Soda Crystals. 

Then wash and dry. 

For a second dyeing only 4% of dye- 
stuff is necessary and only 25% of 
Glauber’s Salt. 

For second diazotising bath 

1 lb. Nitrite of Soda. 

4 Ibs. Muriatic Acid. 
And second developing bath 
% Ib. Nerogene D. 

% Ib. Muriatic Acid. 
3% Ibs. Soda Crystals. 

Goods dyed in this yield a jet black 
with an intense blue bloom, which is 
fairly fast to light and especially fast 
to washing. 





New Dyes. 


We present in this issue (referring 
more particularly to our Dyers’ Sup 
plement), a number of new colors that 
have been put vpon the market, with 
the expectation that they will receive 
the commendation of Wher 
ever they have been used, we are led 
to believe that they have been received 
with much satisfaction. 

0. S. Janney & Company, of Phila- 
delphia, show their Direct Blue 3G in 


dyers. 


recipe 177, for the production of a blue 
on cotton yarn. This dye is very solu- 
ble in water, and goes on the fibre 
slowly and eveniy, producing a bright 


and pure shade of blue, whose tone is 


This bine 
stands light and washing exceedingly 
well, and is especially adapted for the 
production of sky blue tints. The 
shade produced is made much clearer 
and brighter when dyed on 
which has been previously bleached. 
This house also shows its Direct Blue 
2 R, in recipe 188, for the production 
of a blue on cotton yarn. This dye, to- 
gether with the previous one, belongs 
to a class of one-dip cotton dyes. Di 
rect Blne 2 R, like Direct Blue 3 G, is 
very soluble in water, and goes on the 
fibre slowly and evenly, producing a 
very red shade of blue, which is fairly 
fast to light and washing. It can be 
much faster by a subse 
quent treatment, at the boil, in a bath 
It is al 
so good as a self color, or can be used 
in combination with black or any of 
the salt dyeing colors. 

An attractive shade of 


slightly on the green cast. 


cotton 


made very 


of 15 per cent. of blue vitriol. 


orange on 
following 
recipe 178, in the use of Orange S B, 
furnished by the New York & Boston 
This 
recipe 189, 
their Orange S, for a shade of orange 
on cotton yarn. 
simple, applied in the ordimary way for 
substantive dyes, and common salt is 
generally used as a mordant, as noted 
in the recipes. The colors are bright, 
clean products, and desirable both in 
straight shades and combining with 
other substantive dyes. 


cotton yarn is obtained by 


Dyewood Conipany, New York. 
house also furnishes, in 


These colors are very 


Ebonite Black R is a one-dip dye for 
cotton, shown in recipe 180, for a black 
on cotton yarn. This dye is obtained 
from A. Klipstein & Company, New 
York, It will also dye a mixture of cot- 
ton and wool. It is represented as one 
of the fastest of all the one-dip colors, 
to fulling, and is largely used in dyeing 
raw stock, for mixing with wool when 
the latter has to be submitted after- 
wards to scouring operations. It is 
very fast to light. This house shows 
in recipe 190 for a blue on woolen 
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cloth, Blue T B, 
which is a new blue similar to alizar- 


their Indalizarine 
ine blue, in shade, but faster both to 


fulling and light, especially in very 
light shades. 
Elberfeld 


pany, New York, represent their Benzo 


Farhbenfabriken of Com 
Red S G in recipe 181, for a red on cot 


ton yarn. This is x new benzidine dye 
stuff, the shades of which are distin 
guished for their great fastness to 
acids, and when discharged with tin or 
zine powder, a fine yellow is obtained, 
whereby fashionable designs can be 
produced. This house also shows, in 
recipe 183, their Half Wool Black B on 
One of 


cotton and wool mixed goods. 


the principal features of this dye is 
that the longer it is boiled, the darker 
the cotton 
ways the 


This is not al- 
blacks for half 
boiling, 


becomes. 
case with 
wool, as continued as <«yers 
no doubt are wware, often strips the 
color from the cotton and at the finish 
the wool is darker in shade thiam the 
cotton. 
John J, 


York, show 


Keller & New 
in recipe 185, their Diph 
enyl Blue 2 B, for a 
yarn. ‘This dye belongs to the ordi- 
nary direct dyeing cotton blues, inas 


Company, 


blue on cotton 


inuch as it develops on the fibre very 
slowly, level dyeings are assured. On 
account of its brightness and penetrat 
ing qualities, it is an excellent color 
for combination shades. 

We show in recipe 186 a black on 
worsted yarn, produced by the use of 
Acid Black 4 B, obtained from Sykes 
& Street, New York. 
wool color, and is usually dyed with 


This dye is a 


the addition of say five per cert. acetic 
acid in the bath. 
it with sulphuric acid and Glauber’s 


Some consumers use 


Salt, as noted in our recipe, In the 
Many. 
prefer acetic acid, and the 


usual manner for acid colors. 
however, 
product is then said to have an advan 
tage of gaining resistance to light, air 
and milling, by passing through a 
weak solution of bichromate of potash, 
after 
cold, 


dyeing. This is wsually done 





The first broadcloths made from 
merino wool in the United States were 
manufactured at Pittsfield, in 1804, by 
Arthur Scholfield. 


Dyeing of Mercerized Cotton. 


There is still a good deal of miscon- 


ception as to the best methods of 
making sure of uniformity in dyeing 
large parcels of mercerized cotton, 
whether yarn or piece, and the volu- 
minous literature of the dyehouse is 
silent on the subject. It is true that 
of the 


for dye conferred on the 


the well-worn $string greater 
receptivity 
cotton by mercerization is twanged re 
ligiously, but the fact that the very 
circumstance makes the dyeing of 
such cotton all the harder is scrupu 
lously not alluded to. 


the first portions of the cotton which 


Inasmuch as 


come into contact with the dyebath 
greedily absorb more dye than it is 
desirable they should get, and the 
later portions have in consequence to 
be satisfied with less than they ought 
to receive, previous mercerization of 
the cotton is an unfailing recipe fo: 
obtaining unlevel shades, unless spe 
taken. Hence 
harder to secure uni 


formity with mercerized than with un 


cial precautions are 
not only is it 


mercerized goods, but the difficulty is 


felt equally for all shades with the 
former instead of principally with the 
lighter ones, as is the case with ordi- 
nary cotton. 

The 


taken in dyeing mercerized cotton is 


first precaution, then, to be 


to make a proper choice of dyestuffs 
and to select the lowest among them, 
and also in using two or more dyes, 
at the same time not to combine those 
which differ markedly in their affinity 
for the The best 
solubility. 


fibre. criterion of 


this affinity is This is 
greater as the affinity is greater, and 
In comparing the solubili- 


ties, water should be used containing 


vice versa. 


the same proportion of Glauber’s salt, 
ete., that will be used in the dyeing 
Other and more important 
precautions are 


operation, 
connected with the 
volume of the bath, its temperature, 
and on the proportion of salts or soap 
added to it. The more of alkaline and 
the less of neutral salts are in the 
bath and the lower its temperature, 
the slower and leveler the dyes wil! 


be. If too the bath must be heated, 
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as long a time as possible should be 
occupied in attaining the highest tem- 
perature. 

It might be thought that by realiz 
ing two or three of these four condi 
thoroughly, the others 
with. This is, 
rarely the case. It is 


tions very 


might be dispensed 
however, very 
true that a few dark shades can be 
dyed with a bath compound in the 
same way as the unmercerized cotton, 
provided the goods are entered at a 
very low temperature and very slowly 
heated up, and when great care has 
been exercised in picking the dyes, 
but these cases are few and far be- 
tween, and do not exist for light 
shades. Most dyes require the strict- 
est attention to all the precautions. 
As it is impossible to make all these 
fine discriminations in practice, it is 
best to enter the goods for all shades 
under the most favorable conditions 
of low temperature, ete., and if any 
addition to the bath or higher temper- 
ature is required, to have recourse to 
it later. , In this way the conditions 


requisite are gradually learnt by ex- 
particular 
tentative 


periment for each ease. 
When this has been done, 
measures need no longer be resorted 
to, and it becomes 
mereerized material as certainly and 
quickly as unmercerized. It may here 
be mentioned that phosphate of soda. 
turkey-red oil, waterglass, borax, etc., 
though much vaunted, give no better 
result that Glauber’s salt, soap and 
soda, and much is gained in expense 
and in simplicity of procedure by neg- 
them 


possible to dye 


lecting then. One or other of 
may answer well in some special case, 
but most of the dyes which require 
them can be dispensed with. The 
Glauber’s salt used should always be 
in crystals, as the calcined commer- 
cial article varies greatly in compo- 
sition, and is often contaminated 
either with free acid or free alkali. 
Very light shades, such as cream, 
pale pink, pale blue, etc., are dyed on 
yarn as follows: The bath is made 
from forty to fifty times the weight 
of the yarn. It is made to feel soapy 
with Marseilles soap if soft, with soda 


if hard, and to be fairly alkaline. 
The goods are entered wet at 100 deg. 
F’,. and worked for from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Then lift, add the dye in 
through a hair sieve, enter 
and work till finished. No 
Glauber’s salt or common 


solution 
again 
salt is 
necessary, and the initial temperature 
of 100 deg. F. must not be exceeded 
during the operation, and the heat 
should rather be somewhat less. This 
may require the use of rather more 
dye, but it prevents all chance of want 
of uniformity. If soap is 
rinsing is necessary. 


used no 
If the yarn is 
required to have a crisp, silky feel, as 
is usually the case, this is effected by 
subsequent soap and acid baths, re- 
peated until the desired result is at- 
tained. It is better to use acetic than 
sulphuric acid, as then no rinsing is 
wanted. But in that sharper 
drying is needed to volatilize the ace- 
tic acid entirely. The more thorough- 
ly this is done the better and more 
permanent the feel. 

Fabrics require different treatment 
as the relatively much 
smaller; the operation is carried out 
on the jigger, or better on the padding 
machine, The yarn vats so warmly 
recommended by certain dye-makers 


case 


baths are 


are not suitable for this purpose. 

On the padding machine from five 
to seven gallons or so of bath will be 
for 220 yards of material a 
yard and a half wide. 
bath the various precautions must be 
very rigorously observed. No artifi- 
cial heat may be used and the bath 
must be strongly alkaline. The pres- 
sure of the rollers is a great help in 
the process, as it not only accelerates 
the penetration of the dye, but aids 
leveling by driving out all excess of 
dye immediately. This action of the 
rollers is the more valuable that it is 
effected without supervision, and on 
account of it the padding machine 
should invariably be used for light 
shades. The rollers also improve the 
finish of the goods. The goods must 
undergo a preliminary soaking in 
warm soap or soda. Two passages 
through this are advisable at 100 deg 


enough 
In such a small 
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F. if the stuff is wet first, but at 175 
deg. if it is dry. The goods are then 
passed through a cold soap or soda 
bath to cool it. The dyebath is made 
up with soap or soda and about one- 
fourth the total quantity of dye that 
will be used ultimately, and the goods 
are passed through it cold. The bath 
is then made up to its original 
strength and volume, with more dye 
and soap and water, and the goods 
are again sent through. After this 
second passage a sample of the piece 
is taken, and from an examination of 
it how much more dye will be required 
is estimated. A third and final bath 
is then made up with soda, etc., and 
the goods are passed through again, 
and again sampled, and so on till fin- 
ished. Here, again, if soap has been 
used no rinsing is required. Crisp 
feel is got as with yarn and with the 
same padding machine that was used 
for the dyeing. As only small quan- 
tities of bath are wanted in all these 
padding machine operations, soft 
water can and should always be used. 
Hard water can be softened by boil- 
ing with a little caustic soda, or con- 
densed water can be used. 

The directions which have been here 
given for quite delicate shades are 
also suitable for ordinary light shades, 
except that the temperature used 
should be made higher if more dye re 
mains in the bath than goes on to the 
fibre. Whether this is so or not may 
be ascertained by comparing the col- 
ors with the eye, and a little practice 
soon enables the already trained eye 
of the dyer to tell. Every rise in the 
temperature causes a darkening of the 
shade, and a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the dye contents of the bath. 
The heating is discontinued when the 


dye appears to be about equally di- 
This 
about 140 deg. 
F. If it is not reached, more dye must 
be added. 

Even for darker shades 


vided between fabric and bath. 
generally happens at 


this com 
parison between the color of the bath 
and of the fabric cannot be omitted, 
but with them the proportions be- 
tween the two must be different. In 
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proportion as the shade darkened, so 
must the fabric be colored more and 
more deeply than the bath. This re 
quires a temperature increasing with 
the darkness of the shade, and vary 
ing from about 175 deg. F. to the 
boiling temperature, and also the ad 
dition of either Glauber’s or common 
salt. For the darker shades on fal 
rics, the padding machine is unsuit 
able, for on the one hand the short 
duration of contact between dye and 
material requires the employment of 
a larger quantity of dye, and on the 
other the small volume of liquid pres 
ent can scarcely keep the larger quan 
tity in solution. 
exclusively used 
are to be used. 

In every case never enter above 100 
deg. F., and if further heating is 
necessary, heat slowly, and slower and 
slower as the final temperature is 
more closely approached. 

If in spite of every care the dyes do 
not level, the cause is to be found, as 
a rule, in the way in which the mer 
cerizing process was carried out. If 
more or less sharply defined spots ap 
pear, this is certain. We often hear 
it asserted that it makes no difference 
whether the stuff has been mercer- 
ized wet or dry, i. e., with or without 
previous soaking with water. But it 
does, for if yarn, in however loose a 
state, is passed through soda lye with 
out previous wetting, there are always 
places which take the lye imperfectly. 
These places dye differently from the 
rest. 


Hence the jigger is 


when dark shades 


The same thing is naturally still 
more likely to occur with woven fab 
rics. 
badly merecerizing ma 
chines or careless workmen, the stuff 
gets splashed with lye at wrong times, 
before or after the legitimate contact 
of it place 
Again, foreign 
matters, such as size, which resist the 
action of the lye more or less in dif 
ferent parts of the fabric. As the 
mercerization affects the power of the 
fabric or material to take up dye, it 
is evident that no dye will level, do 
what you will, on unevenly mercerize« 


It often happens that, through 
constructed 


taken 
contain 


with the lye has 


fabrics may 
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stuff. The remedy for these foreign 
bodies is to crab before mercerization 
Although it strange that 
this process should wear away things 


may seem 
which would otherwise resist soda lye 
of 20 to 25 per cent. with some meas- 
ure, at least, of success, it must be 
remembered that the lye is only used 
cold and only acts for a very short 
time, and crabbing is done with boil- 
ing soda and under powerful roller 
pressure. It must never be forgotten 
that mercerized goods to be dyed must 
always be well boiled before mercer- 
ization, if in yarn, and crabbed if in 
Dr. the Dyer 
Printer. 


the piece. Kampe in 


and Calico 





Drying Textile Fabrics in a Vacuum. 


Charles H. Fish, Dover, N. H., read 
a short but interesting paper before the 
Montreal meeting of the N. E. Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, on the 
practical results obtained in the dry- 
ing of textile fabrics with the assist- 
ance of a vacuum, Mr. Fish elucidat- 
ed his paper with a number of illustra- 
tions of a machine to accomplish this 
work. the facts being based upen cer- 
tain results of an extended test of a 
vacuum drying machine in operation 
at the Mannfacturing Com 


pany’s print works. 


Cocheco 


The problem presented in carrying 
out these tests was the construction of 
an air-tight with a 
vacuum pump, or other means of pro- 


case connected 
ducing a vacuum, and means provid 
ed for passing the fabric into this 
chamber and out again without ad- 
mitting sufficient air to interfere seri 
ously with the maintaining of a vac 
uum. 

In Mr. Fish’s opinion, the problem 
has been satisfactorily The 
machine upon which be operated had 
been in operation nearly eight months, 
running regularly with the rest of the 
works, and drying the cloths of vari- 
ous kinds as they came damp from the 
squeeze rolls of the washing machines. 

Mr. Fish said that the cost for main- 
taining the vacuum is still somewhat 
of an unknown quantity. It is proven, 
however, that this cost will not be of 
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great importance. 
the pump is 
passed into the drying cylimders, but, 


If a steam pump is 


used, exhaust from ‘the 


wherever it is possible, a power pump, 


driven from the line shafting, would 


in all probability be preferable. 
One square 
under 20 to 21 


foot of heating surtace 
vacuum will 


dry about as fast as three square feet 


inches of 


of heating surface on an ordinary 


dryer. 
Another favor of 


point greatly in 


this system of drying, and which I 
think will be appreciated by all manu- 
facturers, is the absolute freedom 
from steam or vapors and the almost 
All the 
the drying of the 


cloth are, of course, carried off by the 


absolute freedom from heat. 


vapors caused by 
pump, there being no possible way in 
which they can get out of the enclosed 
chamber. There will be a slight radia 
the casing of the 
chine, but, as the internal temperature 


tion from iron ma- 
is only from 150 degrees to 160 degrees 
fahrenheit, it camnot be of great an- 
noyance. If necessary, the casing 
can be covered with some non-conduct 


ing material. 





O. C. King, 
Commissioner from 


of Meridian, Miss., 
that State to the 
*aris Exposition in 1900, has arranged 
for what promises to be a great nov- 
elty in the way of an exhibt. He has 
made arrangements with a party who 
has secured at the right season 500,000 
selected full-grown cotton bolls, which 
will be sold at the Paris Exposition by 
original cotton field darkies as souve- 
of the American exhibit. 
These will be the first cotton bolls 
ever shipped abroad, and they will be 
eagerly sought after by people who 
have quantities of 
cotton, but who have never seen 
forms. 


nirs cotton 


American 
it fn 


used 


its natural 





Only the reughest kinds of home 
spun cloths were made in the United 
States, until the advent of the Schol- 
fields in 1794. Unsuccessful as the 
Byfield enterprise was, it exercised a 
powerful and immediate stimulus, and 
led to an important differentiation in 
the industry. 








Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
rtinent inquiry pertaining to textiie matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


BXTILE WORLD. 


uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of man 


ossible. Inquiries 


ement, the 


markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 
Dyeing Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World: 


Can you recommend a good book on 
dyeing hosiery, for a beginner, especially 
for dyeing black? 

J. D. 


There is no book devoted tto this sub- 
ject alone, but much has been written in 
this magazine that could be turned to 
much use by our correspondent. If our 
Dyers’ Supplement and the Dyeing De- 
partment of the Textile World is care- 
fully followed from month to month, a 
valuable mass of information on this 
subject would be eventually obtained. A 
dyer should have general knowl- 
edge of chemistry and practice. Al- 
though an expensive work, costing $15, 
we would suggest obtaining the follow- 
ing: “Manual of Dyeing,’’ by Knecht, 
Rawson & Loewenthal. 


some 





Angora Goats. 


Fditor Textile World: 


Can you inform me if there is a book 
published in this country about the care 
and keeping of goats? 

R. W. G. 


There is no book published on this 
subject, supposing that our correspond- 
ent refers to ithe angora breed. There 
have been several valuable articles on 
the angora goat published in this maga- 
zine of late, to which we would refer 
“The Angora Goat” by 8. C. C. Schrein- 
er, price $3.00, is a good book. 





Hosiery Manufacture. 


Fditor Textile World: 

lf you have statistics at hand from 
which you can get the figures conven- 
iently, or can estimate them, will you 
kindly give us information as to amount 
of capital invested in the manufacture of 
hosiery in the United States—value of 
annual production, and number of peo 
ple employed, and oblige, 

P, O. N. 


The last available authoritative statis- 
tics are those of the census of 189 
which are, of course, very much out of 
date in view of the rapid growth of the 
hosiery business in the last decade. 
Moreover, even the statistics of that 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


census did not classify the differs 
branches of the knit goods trade, so th 
distinct figures even f 
that year of the hosiery business alon: 
The 1890 census gives the total number o 
establishments at 800, with an aggregat: 
investment of capital of $50,000,000, em 
ploying 61,000 hands. This, you will sex 
does not divide the underwear and th: 
hosiery. When we come to the questio: 
of the value of production, however, the, 
do classify, and we find the aggregate 
value of production of the knit goods in 
dustry to be $67,000,000 of which $19,000,000 
is cotton and woolen hose and half hos¢ 
and the underwear and 
knit The production 
then was 28 per cent. in value of the 
total in 1890, and if we may assume 
percentage (or for the sake 
convenience, 


there are no 


balance other 


products. hosiery 


of greate 
call it 30 per cent.) is 
hosiery share of the capital invested and 
hands employed, we should find that in 
1890, the capital invested was about $15,- 
000,000. and the number of hands, 
According to our last 
number of knit goods establishments 
was approximately 1200, or an increase of 
50 per cent. in the last 10 years. If we in 
crease the figures of 1890 by 50 per cent., 
we ‘thus arrive at the following statis- 
tics in answer to your question: 


18,000 


Directory, the 


Amount of capital invested 
Value of product 
Number of people 


about 30,000 


This is as near as we can come to an- 
swering your question with the figures 
that are available, and we doubt if it 
would be obtain any more 
accurate figures until the next census lis 
taken. 


possible ‘to 





Uneven Yarn. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Our carder wants to know if running 
fine wool over a card would make uneven 
work if carded immediately after having 
run merino stock for hosiery, und 
whether the reverse would be true. 

L. H 


We cannot see why uneven work 
should be produced in either case, if the 
ecard clothing is thoroughly cleansed be- 
fore a change is made from one kind of 
stock to the other. By merino, rf 


course, we understand ‘that the stock is 
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partly wool and cotton. If the 
cards are clean and in good condition, no 
uneven work should be made, assuming, 
of course, that the various cylinders ars 
properly set. 


partly 





Books Wanted. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I am a second hand in the weaving 
room, and should like to get some books 
on cotton and calculations. What would 
you recommend? 

; : 


There are a number of excellent books 
on the manufacture of cotton, but the 
works by W. 8S. Taggart and Joseph 
Nasmith on “Cotton Spinning”’ are the 
latest and the best, covering the proc- 
esses from the start to the weave room 
If our correspondent wants books on 
weaving, we should have to recommend 
to him some other works. We think if 
he would obtain E. A. Posselt’s work on 
“Caleulations’’ that he 
good a one as can be obtained 


would have is 


Figuring the Amount of Yarn, Etc. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me a good rul for figur- 
ing the amount of yarn wanted for a cut 
of cloth, both warp and filling, and how 
much wool to have carded for the same 

A. G. 


Our correspondent has put to us a 
question that is nowhere near complete, 
and which would be impossible to answer 
even in a general way. We would sug- 
gest his obtaining Thomas R. Ashen- 
hurst’s book on ‘“‘The Structure of Tex- 
if he can secure 
of print, we 


tiles and Calculations,” 
1 copy. This book is out 
think, and if a copy can be obtained, it 
would be in some second-hand book store. 
He might write to the author, James- 
town, N. Y., and see if he has a copy. 
He would find E. A. Posselt's book on 
“Textile Calculations’ a most excellent 
one. The best rule would be to make 
one from some concrete example relat- 
ing to a specific piece of goods, by hav- 
ing some one take this and analyze it for 
his purpose. 


Book on Combing. 


Editor Tcatile World: 

Can you tell me of a good book on the 
combing machine, that will give the nec- 
essary information about the setting, 
ete., of the different parts? 

’ R. E. 


Our correspondent does not tell us 
whether it is for wool or cotton. If for 
wool, we would suggest a work on 
‘Wool Combing’ by Burnley, and if for 
cotton, the works on “Cotton Spinning,” 
by W. 8. Taggart and by Joseph Nas- 
mith. 


Tweedales & Smalley Cotton Machines. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I am running Tweedales & Smalley 
speeders and slubbers, and desire some 
information concerning the different 
gears on them, how to make the changes, 

; F. H. E. 

. 

Write to H. G. McKerrow & Co., @ 
State St., Boston, Mass. 





Books Wanted. 


Editor Teatile World: 
Can you give me the prices at 
the following books can be 
Main’s “Notes on Mill 
Kidder’s “Building 


which 
obtained? 
Construction;” 
Construction,” vols. 
I and II; Linehan’s “Treatise on Me- 
chanical Engineering;”’ Kidder’s 
““Pocket-Book;”’ Kent’s ‘‘PocketBook;”’ 
Herzfeld’s “Yarns and Textile Fabrics;” 
Grimshaw’'s revision of Nynstrom’s ‘‘Me- 
chanics.”’ 
nm Dh 


We quote the following prices: ‘Build- 

ing Construction,’’ vols. I and II, $8; 
Mechanical Engineering,” 
$5; Kidder’s ‘‘Pocket-Book.”’ $4; Kent's 
““Pocket-Book,” $5; “Yarns and Textile 
Fabrics,”’ $3.50; **Mechanics,”’ $3.50. 
‘Notes on Mill Construction,” by Chas. 
T. Main, can be obtained only of the 
author, whose address is Boston. We do 
not know the price. 


“Treatise on 





Obtaining Cost of Manufacture. 


Editor Tegrtile World: 

Will you give me a list of books, or the 
best book on ‘the subject covering such 
information as a secretary and general 
accountant in a large cotton mill should 
know; how to arrive at the exact cost of 
making different kinds of goods, as prac- 
tised by the best northern mills, giving 
the different calculations pertaining to 
manufacturing? 

Ch KR 


two English works published 

reference to textile estab- 
lishments, giving the principles of ascer- 
taining the cost of manufacturing, but 
we should advise our correspondent to 
consult the Transactions of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, especially No. 54, April 26, 1893, and 
No. 56, April 25, 18%, for articles, or pa- 
pers, that were read on the methods of 
making up costs, and to No. 64, April 
27-28, 1898, for an article on cotton yarn 
mill costs, and to the Textile World, Oc- 
tober last, page 53. 


There are 
with special 





Speed of Spring Needle Machines. 


Editor Teatile World: 

At what speed should a machine of the 
Tompkins type, 20 inch cylinder, be run 
on balbriggan work? 


Moon 
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The proper speed at which to run the 
qmachine depends altogether on the kind 
of yarn you are knitting and may vary 
from 50 to 70 turns a minute and in some 
instances machines are run very much 
higher on flat work. We should think 
that with the usual hard twisted bal- 
briggan yarn of good strength, on, 2 
gauge, a machine ought to be run from 
6 to 70 turns per minute and do good 
work 


Flocking and Crimping. 


Editor Tertile World: 

Will you kindly answer the 
questions: What are the main points in 
the process of flocking cassimeres, sat- 
inets, etc.? How are the flocks made to 
adhere to the fabric? Is special machin- 
ery used, and what kind? Also what are 
the main points of the method commonly 
adopted for crimping or crisping English 
mourning crepe? How are the yarns for 
the same prepared, and of what are they 
composed? 


following 


G. E. W. 


To give the of flocking woolen 
fabrics woulid take up considerable space. 
There no fixed rules how this is done, 
any than can be said of other 
things in the finishing room. Everything 
left to the judgment, based on 
experience, of the one that has the proc- 

Flocks are applied to the 
back, forced into 
during the of fulling 

The flocks usually rags 
extreme are 
thrown upon the cloth during the proc- 
of felting in a rotary fulling mill. 
There is no spectal machinery for flock- 
ing goods, more than fulling mills are of- 
with refer- 


process 


are 


more 


has to be 


charge. 
the 


ess in 
cloth on and are 
the fabric 
or 


ground 


process 
felting are 
up to fineness, and 


ess 


tentimes constructed special 
ence to this process. 
the 


we 


adopted for 
that the 

fabric 
surface 


In regard to method 
crimping crepe, 
crimp is produced by passing the 
between heavy steel rollers, the 
of which is so indented as to produce the 
pattern desired Mourning, or “hard’’ 
crepes are woven of hard spun silk yarn, 
natural condition. 
has asked for 
We suppose that 


have to say 


gum, or 
< orrespondent 


in the 

Our 
only one kind of crepe. 
he knows that there are several varieties, 
some of them peculiar methods 


of manufacture 


us 


having 





Angora Goats. 


Fditor Textile World: 

My attention is called to a statement 
that appeared in your issue of Septem- 
ber, 1897, and republished in the “Year 
Rook” of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, to the effect that experi- 
ments had been made with angora goats 
in the state of Maine. I should like to 
know yery much the result of this ex- 

? 


srimtie 
peri BE. BE. R. 


WORLD 


This matter 
ferred to by 
would refer 
September, 


has been frequently re 
and in reply 


issues of August and 


our readers, 
to our 


1899. 





Mercerizing Yarn. 
Rditor Testile World: 
Will you kindly 
regarding the 
cotton yarn? 


give 
processes 


me 
of 


information 
mercerizing 


M. E 


We have given in this magazine for the 
last twelve or eighteen months a number 
of articles referring to processes of mer- 
cerizing cotton yarn, but we would 
pecially refer our correspondent to 
issue of February, 1899, page 49. 


es 
our 





Comber Setting. 


Editor Tertile World: 


Can you inform me how to set a Dob- 
son & Barlow comber for using Sea 
Island cotton, to take out 16 per cent. 
waste; the weight of lap per yard; and 
number of nips comber should be run; 
also how to find draft? 

Comber. 

Sea 
per 


for 
about 16 


The timing 
take out 
follows: 

Clutch wheel in gear at 3/4 = 3 
index wheel. 


Island 
cent, 


cotton to 
waste, is as 


teeth of 
20 teeth of in- 
dex wheel. Top comb down at 5 i3= 9 
teeth of index wheel. Detaching roller 
forward at 6 = 24 teeth of index wheel. 
Detach at 6 1/2 - 26 teeth of index 
wheel. Nip at 9 = 36 teeth of index 
wheel. 

Distance between 
of feed rolls, 
2 1/16 inches, 

Distance between 
roller and front 
1 7/16 inches. 


Feed at 5 


flutes 
Sea 


and detaching 
long Island cottons, 
flutes 
of 


of detaching 
edge cushion plate, 

Set top combs to 21s wire gauge to cyl- 
inder segments; set top combs to an an- 
gle of 28 degrees or to 14 angle gauge. 

Set feed rollers for long Sea Island 
2 1/16 inch gauge between flutes of feed 
and detaching rollers 

To increase the percentage of waste, 
increase the angle of the comb, or let 
the nippers close a little later or feed a 
little later or set a little closer. 





Mill Instruments Wanted. 


Editor Textile World: 


Wili you be so kind as to inform me 
where I can purchase the following arti- 
cles referred to on pages 183 and 1%, E 
A. Posselt’s work relating to weaving 
Graduated Cloth Weight Templet; Cloth 
and Yarn Calculating Rule; Scale Beam 
for Ascertaining the Kinds of Yarns? 

R. H 


The instruments referred to are the 
invention of Arnold Schaer, superintend- 
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ent of the Warren Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Warren, R. I., and we would sug- 
gest our correspondent writing to him; 
also, it might be well to write to Draper 
& Company, Hopedale, Mass 





Striper Attachment. 


wee 


Editor Textile Worid: 

We notice on page 77 of your Novem- 
ber issue an account of a striper attach- 
ment of a knitting machine, about which 
we should like to obtain — “ 

4s 


invention covered by 
letters patent No. 634,510, which can be 
obtained by addressing the Hon, Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, Dp. C 


This is a recent 





Micrographs. 


Editor Textile Worl. 
Do you know where I can get micro- 
graphs made for me? aw. 
Prof. A. C. Scott, 
Agricultural 


care of 
College, 


Write to 
Rhode Island 
Kingston, R. I. 





Book on Sizing. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Can you advise me whether there Is a 
book covering the requirements of siz- 
ing in the manufacture of linoleum, oil 
eloth and carpets? ; 

ns 


We know of no book that treats on this 
particular branch of sizing, but would 
recommend to our correspondent ‘the re- 
cent work of Hugh Monie, Jr., entitled, 
“Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing.”’ 





Number of Mule Spindles. 


Beitor Textile World: 

Will you kindly inform us what is the 
approximate number of mule spindles 
being operated today in the United 
States, and greatly oblige, ” 

Trans 

We estimate the total number of mule 
spindles in operation in the United States 
today at about six millions 


Split Laps. 


Editor Textile World: 
I see “J. L.” asks how to stop “split 
laps.” We were greatly troubled here 
for a long time in the same way. We ap- 
plied W. T. Hurley's patent device for 
preventing split laps, and have had no 
trouble since. It is very simple and 
easily applied. 

A. W. E. Capel, 
Cotton Mills, Troy 


Treas. Smitherman 


N.C 


New Publications. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. Bos 
ton: George H. Ellis. The Novem- 
ber issue, constituting No. 1 of Vol. XIV 
of this quarterly has just come out, as 
the authorized publication of Harvard 
University, under the editorship of Profs. 
FP, W. Taussig, W. J. Ashley, C. F. Dun- 
bar and Edward Cummings. The con- 
tents of this number consist of the fol- 
lowing articles: The Commercial Legis- 
lation of England and the American 
Colonies; Productive Co-operation in 
France; University Settlements—Their 
Point an¢€ Drift; The Gas Supply of 
Boston. 


immedial Blue C. This is the title of.a 
color card issued by Wm. J. Math- 
eson & Co., New York. The dyeings of 
the samples shown. were done in an or- 
dinary padding machine. The methods 
of working the color are described and 
shown diagrammatically 


Tompkins Bros.’ Cataéldgue. We 
received from Tompkins Bros. of 
Troy, N. Y., an attractive catalogue 
which they have recently issued descrip- 
tive of their well-known knitting ma- 
chinery. The subject is presented in an 
interesting way, and contains much gen- 
eral information of value. The cuts are 
new and illustrate the different parts of 
machines very clearly. There is a new 
cut shown of their cone winder. The cat- 
alogue will prove of interest to all those 
interested in this type of machinery. 


have 


Columbia Black F F Extra. The Ber- 
lin Aniline Works, 72 Front Street, 
New York, have issued a sample color 
card, showing the effect of their Colum- 
bia Black F F Extra on cotton linings 


Brilliant Milling Green B is the title 
of a color card issued by Wm. J, 
Matheson & Company, New York, show- 
ing the effect of a color by this name, on 
wool, 


Dyeing Shoddy. Wm. J. Matheson & 
Company, New York, have issued 
in exceedingly valuable pattern card of 
shoddy goods colored by a process and 
dyes, about which information can be 
obtained by writing to this house, which 
we would advise manufacturers of this 
kind of goods to do 


Home Study 
The 


in Textile Manufacturing. 
American Correspondence 
School of Textiles, New Bedford, Mass., 
has issued its catalogue for 1899-1900, 
which will be mailed free on application 
to C. P. Brooks, director. Several new 
features have been introduced in this 
year’s catalogue of the school, new 
courses of instruction have been added, 
ind facilities offered for students either 
to obtain instruction on a few proc- 
esses or on a few machines, or to take a 
full course of manufacturing or design- 
ing. Specimen pages from instruction 
papers are given and a number of inter- 
esting views of ancient and foreign man- 
ufacturing processes are given, which 
add value to the catalogue, Information 
is given as to the methods of the school, 
the fees payable, subjects of instruction, 
ind other interesting information. 
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Industrial News. 


—The new car barn at Port Chester, 
Conn., for the Port Chester Street Rail- 
way Company will be furnished by the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East 
Berlin, Conn. The building will be one 
of the largest of its kind in the country. 


—Work on the shops of the Garvin Ma- 
chine Co. in Berlin is now being pushed, 
and it is said that the roof will be on 
inside of ninety days. F. Engalls of Ber- 
lin is now in the United States ordering 
quantities of machinery for the new 
works. The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has received an order for the hot 
blast heating and ventilating plant, 
which will include fans, engines, heaters, 
etc. Rudolph Kirschbaum, who is finan- 
cially interested in the German enter- 
prise, sailed for Europe Oct. 7, by the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 


—The Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. re- 
moved their Eastern office on November 
Ist to 81 Wareham St., Boston. They 
have such a large business in this sec- 
tion of the country that they maintain a 
branch establishment, where local work 
is promptly attended to. Their line cov- 
ers dust collectors, furnace feeders, ex- 
haust fans, blow piping, etc. 


—Joseph Nasmith, the well known edi- 
tor of ‘‘Textile Recorder,’’ Manchester, 
England, has been spending a few weeks 
in the United States, in behalf of some 
private interests with which he is con- 
nected. 


—The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., have placed a repeat order 
for pickers, cards and drawing frames 
with the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, I 


—The entire and exclusive right and 
license in and to the inventions and dis- 
coveries of Thomas & Prevost, for the 
processes of mercerizing under tension, 
of yarns and threads of every descrip- 
tion, is now owned and controlled by the 
American Mercerizing Company, 260-266 
West Broadway, New York City. We 
refer to the advertisement of this com- 
pany appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


—The American Thread Co., Westerly, 
. L, are now having erected the ma- 
chinery for their extension. The picking, 
ecards, drawing and speeders are being 
supplied by the Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 





Elevators. 


The Eastern Machinery Co. 


Gentlemen: Our elevator, built by your 
predecessors, has lifted to cupola stage 
all the pig iron and stock we have used 
in the past dozen years. Although it has 
been operated almost wholly by men 
hired for their muscle rather than’ for 
their brains, we have not lost the use of 
it a single day on account of breakage, 
and the cost.of repairs has been a very 
small matter. 

The state factory inspectors have care- 
fully examined the machine from time 
to time, tried the safety catches on car 
and given the whole rig their unqualified 
approval. ° 

The present excellent condition of the 
machine. is due to two facts: 


First, it was thoroughly well built, and 
‘ Second, it has been equally well cared 
or. 

Yours respectfully, 
The McLagon Foundry Co 

New Haven, Conn. 





—Buckingham Bros. is a new concern 
which has recently started in business in 
Chicago at the corner of Franklin and 
Van Buren Sts. They make a specialty 
of the manufacture of ladies’ rainy day 
skirts. They are enterprising young 
men, and will undoubtedly make a suc- 
cess of this specialty. 

—The Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C 
have placed another repeat order for 
spinning frames with the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL 


~The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., report that they are receiv- 
ing rapidly increasing orders from tex 
tile mills, besides those from every other 
branch of business. An interesting ex 
ample of the way Cling-Surface sells it 
self is in Salem, N. C., where F. & H 
Fries, manufacturers of cotton and 
woolen, ordered a can in May, ‘99, then 
a second and third can; soon the Fries 
Mfg. & Power Co., then the South Sid: 
Mfg. Co., the Forsythe Mfg. Co., then 
two other concerns, amounting to 90 per 
cent. of the town’s industries ordered the 
material, Cling-Surface itself having 
done the talking. 


The Lowell Textile School has re 
ceived a Prior cotton gin, which they ar: 
running and turning out some nice sam 
ples of cotton. 

The Lawton Spinning Co., Woon 
socket, are now receiving large ship- 
ments of machinery. All of the picking 
ecards, drawing and speeders were placed 
with the Howard & Bullough America 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


—The New Bedford Textile School has 
started an extensive lecture course for 
the public, and among the speakers al- 
ready promised are H. E. Walmsley 
agent of the Wamsutta Mills; Robert 
Burgess, superintendent of ‘the Grinnell 
Mills, and J. C. Monaghan, United States 
Consul at Saxony, Ger. 


~The Clyde Steamship Company hav+ 
placed the contract with The Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn., 
for a new pier shed and dock at Provi 
dence, R. I. The building will be 40 feet 
wide and 600 feet long. 





H. G@. MeKerrow & Co. 


H. G. McKerrow & Company, 31 State 
St., Boston, Mass., agents for Tweedales 
& Smalley, Castleton, England, have r« 
ceived entire orders for cards and draw- 
ing frames from the Ashcroft Cotton 
Mills, Florence, Ala., and for drawing 
and speed frames from Seth A. Borden 
treasurer of the Parker Mills, Warren 
R. An order for speeders has bee! 
received from the Mechanics Mills, Fa! 
River, Mass. ‘ 

H. G. McKerrow & Company, Bosto: 
Mass., have received the entire order for 
mules for fine spinning, made by Rich 
ard Threlfall, from the Lawton spinnin: 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

H. G. McKerrow & Company have re 
ceived orders for Tweedales & Smalley’s 
machinery as _ follows: For drawins 
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frames from the O. A. Robbins Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; spinning and speed 
frames from the Montmorency Cotton 
Mills Company, Montmorency Falls, 
Quebec; drawing frames from the Vivian 
Cotton Mills, Cherryville, N. C.; inter- 
mediate frames from the Dominion Cot- 
ton Mills, for their Halifax mills. 

H, G. McKerrow & Company have re- 
ceived repeat orders for Tweedales & 
Smalley’s machines as follows: Speed 
frames from the Peabody Manufacturing 
Company, Newburyport, Mass. (third re- 
peat); speed frames from the Edgefield 
Manufacturing Company, Edgefield, 8. 
C.; various machines from the New York 
Mills, Oneida County, N. Y. (second and 
third repeat); speeders from the Parker 
Mills No. 2; drawing frames from the 
Winthrop Mills, Taunton, Mass.; differ- 
ent machines, including some from Rich- 
ard Threlfall, from the Aragon Mills, 
Aragon, Ga.; roving frames from the 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C.; 
various machines from the Walcott & 
Campbell Spinning Company. 

H. G. McKerrow & Company are be- 
ginning to deliver the machinery made 
by Tweedales & Smalley, placed on order 
with them by the Harmony Mills, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. This has been a quick deliv- 
ery. This company has also about com- 
pleted the installation of ‘the machinery 
of Tweedales & Smalley’s make, which 
was ordered by the Aragon Mills, Ara- 
gon, Ga. 

Tweedales & Smalley’s machinery is 
now being put in by this company at the 
Parker Mills, Warren, R. L, and the 
work has been finished in the erection of 
this make of machinery at the Har- 
graves Mills No. 1, Fall River. 





Smethurst’s Roving Gear. 


S. C. Meader, agent of the Gonic Mfg. 
Co., recently wrote Mr. Smethurst as fol- 
lows: 

George Smethurst, Esq. 
Maynard, Mass. 

Dear Sir: We have 
gear ever since we received it, It works 
well, and we ‘think it is a good thing. 
This gear has been running ever since 
the middle of July. 


used the roving 





-Hon. £. Ss. Stevens, Quinebaug, 
Conn., has made a general advance in 
wages to take place at This is the 
first mill in that section to make the ad- 
vance, 


once, 


-N. A. Lombard & Co., of Worcester, 
are getting ‘their share of the new orders 
for woolen ecards being placed. They aré 
busily engaged now in building four sets 
for the Northrop Woolen Co. This con- 
cern is one of the oldest builders of wool- 
en carding machinery in the country, and 
recognized as building a first class card. 
Their machinery wears well and there 
are many sets of their cards running to- 
day which have done good service for a 
long time and still have years of useful- 
ness ahead of them. They have remodel- 
ed their machinery from time to time, as 
the progress of the art demanded, and 
when they saw an opportunity to im- 
prove, 

—S. W. Goddard, of Worcester, well 
known to woolen manufacturers, has re- 


cently started in the manufacture of a 
new line of varn dressing machinery. He 
is located temporarily at the Lombard 
Shops, 64 School St., Worcester. Mr. 
Goddard expects to manufacture 
worsted cards in the near future. 


also 


—The Sharpless Dyewood Extract Co., 
22 N. Front St., Philadelphia, had a fine 
display of samples of logwood and fustic 
from Hayti, Nicaragua, Mexico, Africa, 
etc., at the Export Exposition. 





—South Carolina, Cheraw. R. W. 
Mitcham of this place is interested in the 
organization of a cotton factory here, 
with capacity of 10,000 spindles and 500 
looms. It is proposed to operate the mill 
day and night on spinning, and day time 
on weaving only. 


—South Carolina, Lando. The Manetta 
Mills confirm our report of their increase 
in capital stock to $100,000. They are now 
operating 7000 spindles on 30s to 40s warps 
and skein single and 2-ply. 


—South Carolina, Walhalla. The Wal- 
halla Cotton Mills will soon be under the 
charge of Messrs. Edwin R. Lucas, of 
Asheville,.N. C., and W. E. Lucas, of 
Laurens, 8. C. An issue of preferred 
stock to the value of $50,000 and common 
stock of $28,000 will be made, and enlarge- 
ments and improvements added to the 
plant. The plant is now fitted with 200 
looms and 3400 spindles, 


—Tennessee, Mayville. A charter has 
been granted to a company at this place 
to erect a $25,000 mill. 


Tennessee, Nashville. W. H. Rowe, 
cf W. H. Rowe & Son, New York City 
and Troy, has been in the SoutH looking 
over property with a view to establishing 
a plant for manufacturing knit under- 
wear. He has been conferring with the 
Chamber of Commerce, who are inter- 
ested in such a project, about the proba- 
bilities of this place. 


—Texas, Beaumont. J. Howard Brom- 
ley, of Philadelphia, Pa., is corresponding 
with W. B. Crawford, of this place, rela- 
tive to the organization of a company 
here with a capital stock of $100,000 to op- 
erate a mill mm Beaumont. Mr. Bromley 
has an equipment of 100 looms, winding 
frames, dyeing and finishing machinery, 
which he proposed removing to the con- 
templated plant. Ladies’ dress goods, 
trouserings, etc., would be manufactured, 
giving employment to about 125 hands. 


—Texas, Garrison. C. 8. Baines is cir- 
culating a subscription paper for a cot- 
ton mill, and about $15,000 has been 
pledged. They want to raise $50,000. 


-Virginia, Richmond. The Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Co., a company form- 
ed by all the leading fertilizing factories 
of the South, is to erect a mill for the 
manufacture of bags at this place. The 
company now uses 10,000,000 bags, and ex- 
pect to make a large proportion of this 
number after the new plant is ready. 


—*Virginia, Suffolk. It is reported that 
further enlargements and improvements 
will be made to the new plant of the Suf- 
folk Knitting Mills Co. after the plant 
has been started up. 











MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 

—*Alabama, Prattville. It is now un- 
derstood that J. T. Floyd and Joseph 
Proctor of Prattville and J. N. Trainer of 
Chester, Pa., have decided to rebuild the 
Allenville Mill near here. We mentioned 
this project last September, at which 
time these parties had not decided about 
rebuilding. 


—*Arkansas. Dardanelle. A new cotton 
mill is to be established here by J. D. 
Kennedy & Co., formerly of Cincinnati, 
O. It wiil have 2500 spindles and will 
make cotton yarns; steam power, em- 
ploying about 75 hands. It is expected 
that production will begin February 15, 
190. These parties are now operating 
1,000 spindles in Cincinnati. 


—Florida, Cottondale. J. R. Shoemaker 
proposes erecting a cotton factory for the 
manufacture of cotton rope. He will be 
in the market for all kinds of machinery 
excepting power. 


installation of 
Mills is about 


—*Georgia, Aragon. The 
machinery by the Aragon 
completed 


—Georgia, Athens. We have ascer 
tained that W. D. Griffiths is the party 
actively interested in organizing a cotton 
mill company here to have $200,000 capital 
stock. It is proposed to start with a 
small equipment of about 2000 spindles 
and 200 looms; steam power. 


—Georgia, Atlanta. Mr. Simon Bear, of 
906 English-American Building, is inter- 
ested in the project for the erection of a 
5000 to 50,000 spindle cotton factory at this 
place. It is reported that Mr. Bear is 
now considering offerings of the neces- 
sary machinery, preference given to sec- 
ond hand equipment. 

R. Bennett, of 
the organiza- 
a cotton mill. 


—Georgia, Camilla. T. 
this place, is interested in 
tion of a company to erect 


—*Georgia, Canton T. W. Hogan in- 
forms us that $75,000 has been subscribed 
toward a new cotton mill company, and 
he expects to have the full capital of 
$100,000 subscribed very soon. It will be 
known as the Canton Cotton Mills. T. B. 
Latimer, J. M. Price and A. 8. Clay are 
interested with him. 


—*Georgia, Cartersville. A cotton mill 
project is again under consideration, and 
a lot of land has been granted for the 
purpose, with the understanding that the 
mill must be completed within 12 
months. They are talking of a 3500 spin- 
dle plant, and A. M. Foute of the Land 
Co. seems to think that there is a very 
good chance that the mill will be built. 


—*Georgia, Cedartown. Work will be 
started at once on the erection of the new 
cotton mill at this place. Although no 
name has yet been decided upon for the 
plant, the officers will be: M. O. Berry 
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(Columbus, Ga.), president; A. W. Bir 
beck (Cedartown, Ga.), secretary and 
treasurer, and William Parker (Cedar 
fown), manager, 


—*Georgia, Columbus. jround has 
been broken for the foundation of the 
new cotton mill of the Columbus Mfg 
Co., of which B. F. Gordon is president 
und Charles H. Utley, of Bostcn, treas 
urer. The contract for this plant was 
awarded to the Flint Bldg. & Construc 
tion Co., of Palmer, Mass. Lockwood 
Greene & Co, are the engineers. 


—*Ceorgia, Dalton. The following 
directors have been elected for the new 
cutton mill company recently mentioned 
as projected here with $100,000 capital: G 
W. Hamilton, P.. B. Trammell, G. W 
Oglesby, J. K. Headrick, H. J. Smith, J 
K. Farrar and W. C. Martin. 


—Georgia, Dublin. The Dublin Cotton 
Mills is the name of a new corporation 
with $50,000 capital stock, of which Wil- 
liam Pritchett is president; M. W. B 
Thomas, manager. The mill will soon be 
built. 


—*Georgia, Greensboro. The new Mary- 
Leila cotton mill building at this place is 
completed, but it will probably be three 
months before the machinery is all placed 
and work started in manufacturing. C 
E. Monfort is secretary and treasurer. 


The Spaulding Cot- 
incorporated last 
work on their 


“Georgia, Griffin, 
ton Mills, which were 
spring, propose to start 
plant. Capital stock, $200,000, ow. de 
Mangham is president. The main build- 
ing will be 100 by 275, two stories, and the 
first installation of machinery will be 
7500 spindles and 200 looms, although the 
buildings will allow double this equip- 
ment. 


Lagrange. Cicero Revis, itn 
the interest of the Mutual Aid Society, 
has purchased the old Towns place, of 
150 acres, about six miles from the city, 
and is going to try to erect a cotton fac- 
tory to be operated by colored help. 


—*Georgia, 


Lawrenceville. Cuyler Smith, 
of Atlanta, has organized a company 
with capital stock of $70,000 to erect a 
cotton mill at this place. Over $22,000 has 
already been subscribed and it is sald 
that the majority of the stock will be 
taken by local capitalists. L. M. Brand, 
W. G. McNelly, W. E. Simmons and Ew- 
ing & Powell are interested in the pro- 
ject. They expect ‘to have the new plant 
in operation by November 1900. 


Lee M. Happ, 417 
Cherry St., Macon, is considering the 
establishment of a cotton wadding fac- 
tory, and would like information from 
builders of this kind of machinery. 


—Georgia, 


Georgia, Macon. 


“Georgia, Thomaston. We have been 
informed by T. M. Matthews, secretary 
and treasurer (pro tem) of the new cot- 
wn mill at this place, that the plant wil 
probably begin operations April Ist, 1900 
under the name of the Thomaston Cottor 
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Mills, with a capital of $70,000. Yard wide 
sheetings and 7/8 drills will be manufac- 
tured. ‘The plant will contain 5000 spin- 
dles and 150 looms, be operated by steam 
power, and give employment to about 
100 hands. A temporary board of direct- 
ors has been elected until the granting of 
charter. 


*Georgia, Toccoa. T. A. Capps sends 
us infarmation as follows concerning his 
enterprise which we reported last week. 
The plant is expected to be in operation 
next September, operating 5000 spindles, 
for the manufacture of yarns, and later 
the product will be cloth. Steam power 
is to be employed 


R. Johnson, of this 
refitting an old 


—Indiana, Madison. 
place, is altering and 
huilding for manufacturing purposes. 
[he product, though not fully decided 
upon, will probably be yarns and twines 
Tiie plant is to have 3000 new spindles, 
and will employ about 100 operatives. It 
is to he known as the R. Johnson Yarn & 
Cordage Mills. There will be a dyehouse 
in connection with the plant, and steam 
power will be used. H. D. Martin is su- 
perintendent. 


—*Louisiana, Monroe. The $50,000 re- 
quired for the Ouachita Cotton Millis has 
been subscribed with $2000 over, and ine 
—— will be pushed forward vigor- 
ously. 


— Louisiana, Shreveport. The Har- 
grove Cotton Mill, which we have re- 
ported at various times during the past 
year, is having specifications prepared by 
D. A. Thomkins Co. The plant will have 
10,000 spindles to start with, and 2500 
looms. Product will be four and five 
yard sheetings. John W. Taber, presi- 
dent. 


—Massachusetts, Adams. The ma- 
chinery is now being installed in the new 
plant of the Berkshire Mill. Full data 
concerning this plant was reported in one 
of our previous issues. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. Benja- 
min F. Smith, Pawtucket, has been 
awarded contract to erect new weave 
shed, costing about $300,000, for the 
Bourne Mills, in the town of Tiverton. 
Ground will be broken at once for build- 
ing, which will be 362 by 312, one and one- 
half stories, and will contain 2600 looms. 
The plant will be so constructed that an- 
other story and a half can be added at 
any time. If the latter addition is made, 
they will transfer the spinning from the 
present mill to the new plant, 


—*Massachusetts, Taunton. The new 
yarn mill of the Winthrop Cotton Goods 
Co. is being framed in and some cotton 
for the plant has been received. Work 
is being pushed vigorously, and it is ex 
pected to get into production in the 
spring. 


—*Mississippi, Tupelo. At a meeting 
held last evening in the interest of the 
new cotton’ factory proposed at this 
place, it was found that $80,000 has been 
subscribed toward a plant to cost $100,000. 
Preparations will now begin for the erec- 
tion of the mill. . 

*Misaissippi, Canton. We have heen 
informed by B. F. Passmore, M. D., that 
although $65,000 was subscribed and a 
charter granted for the new cotton mill 
at this place, it is probabie that the pro- 
ject will be abandoned 


—Mississippi, Crystal Springs. A mee 
ing of the citizens of this place was held 
November 20, and it was decided to take 
immediate steps toward the establish 
ment of a cotton factory. T. L. Trawick 
was elected president at the meeting, and 
is interested in receiving all possible in- 
formation on the subject in fegard to 
plans, costs, machinery, et« 


Mississippi, Greenville. The Valley 
Cotton Mfg. Co. has been organized and 
chartered here with a capital stock of 
$00,000. William W. Stone is interested in 
the company. Work will be started soon 
on the buildings. 


*Mississippi, McComb City. The Me- 
Comb City Cotton Mills, which were re- 
cently organized with $110,000 capital 
stock, have elected J. J. White, president 
A building, 70 by 280, will be built and 
equipped with 1000 spindles at the start, 


but it is expected to soon increase to 
6000, 


—*Mississippi, Moorhead. We have 
been informed by C. H. Pond that the 
Moorhead Cotton Mills are to be organ- 
ized with a capital of $150,000, as soon as 
charter is granted. They will manufact- 
ure osnaburg and flat duck. Work will 
be commenced immediately on a plant to 
contain 5000 spindles and 160 looms. Or- 
ders for the machinery, which will be 
entirely new and of the latest and best in 
the market, will be placed within the 
next two or three weeks. It is expected 
= have the plant in operation by August, 
400 


*New Jersey, Deckertown Wehnert 
& Whitaker’s new plant will be operated 
under the name of the Deckertown Mfg. 
Co. They 2xpect to get into production 
about the Ist of December, with 20 looms, 
making turkish towels, wash and sponge 
cloths. There will be a dJyehvuse. 


New Jersey, May’s Landing. The New 
Jersey Cotton Mill Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital stock of $200,000, of 
which $125,000 hasalready been subscribed. 
The officers are: President, H. C. James; 
vice president, Jchn S. Risley; secretary, 
L. W. Cramer; treasurer, L. E. Jefferies; 
general manager, James W. Shea. Land 
has been secured and it is reported that 
work on a new building will be started at 
once 


*New York, Little Falls. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce has accepted the offer 
of Robt. McKinnon to the effect that if 
they would present him with a suitable 
site, he would erect a new yarn plant. 
The building will be 100 by 245 feet, six 
stories, and cost about $400,000, giving em- 
ployment to about 800 hands in addition 
to that number now at his present mill 
here. A lot has been selected which ts 
said to be one of the best for manufac- 
turing purposes. 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
Holt-Tolar and Hart Mill is nearing com- 
pletion and will soon be ready for the in- 
stallation of the machinery. 


*North Carolina, Hickory. Regarding 
the proposed new cotton mill, E. L. Shu- 
ford informs us that all he can say at 
present is that he has bought a splendid 
water power, with 150 acres of land, two 
miles from Hickory Depot, which, when 
developed, will afford power for 10,000 
spindles He will commence work on this 
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plant at once, but will not organize or 
give out orders for machinery before 
January Ist. 


—North Carolina, Raleigh. Plans are 
now being prepared for the Neuse River 
Mills, by A. Osborne, of the Sexton & 
Robbins Co., who will supply a large part 
of the machinery. The mill will start 
with 510 looms, but expect to double its 
capacity shortly after. 


—North Carolina, Troy. A company is 
to be formed here, with a capital of $50,- 
000, for the purpose of manufacturing 
yarns, employing 75 hands, and operating 
2500 spindles. ‘Che interested parties are: 
J. G. Tomlinsen, Troy, N. C.; M. E. 
Shomberger, Pekin, N. C.; D. D. Bruton, 
Troy, N. C.; and A. W. EK. Copre. A 
name has not yet been decided upon for 
the company, but information cin be 
obtained by addressing A. W. E. Copre, 
Troy, N. C. 


—*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre, It is ex- 
pected that money will soon be raised for 
the erection of a large plant to manufac- 
ture cotton goods, in which Clarence 
Whitman is interested. Should the pro- 
ject succeed, the mill will be constructed 
to contain 30,000 spindles and 800 looms, 
giving employment to about 400 hands. 
The Board of Trade is now making ef- 
forts to raise the desired capital. 


—*Rhode Island, Shannock. The Shan- 
nock Narrow Fabrice Co., which has been 
organized with a capital of $10,000, Albert 
Turner, president, and John Crowther. 
treasurer, will begin operations Dec. Ist, 
with 12 looms, on various kinds of narrow 
fabrics. 


—*South Carolina, Anderson, A charter 
has been obtained for the American Yarn 
& Knitting Mills, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, to erect a yarn and knitting plant. 
This is the project in which D. P. Mc- 
Brayer was reported interested in last 
September. 


“South Carolina, Duncans, Lh, DB. 
Groce confirms our report of his having 
secured an option on the Van Patton 
Shoals, in the Enoree River, with 2000 H. 
P. It is his idea to organize a company 
which will build a cotton mill. No defi- 
nite steps have yet been taken, but the 
matter will be pushed as speedily as pos- 
sible and mill engineer’s services obtained 
and complete power and machinery 
equipment required. 


—South Carolina, Gaffney. A water 
power on Broad River near Gaffney has 
been purchased by H. L. Spears of Gaff- 
ney for himself and others, and it is ex- 
pected that a company will be organized 
to develop this for cotton manufacturing 
ind other purposes. 


*South Carofna, Greenville. Some 
progress is being made toward a new 
cotton mill here. A charter has been ap- 
plied for under the name of the Quintin 
Mills, with a capital of $300,000. J. I. 
Westervelt has been North, and it is un- 
derstcod has plaved much of the stock 
there. At present, talk is of a 10,000 spin- 
dle mill with 300 looms. 


—Sovth Carolina, Westminster. It is 
reported that $92,000 has already been 
subscribed for the new $100,000 cotton mill 
here, to start with about 7000 spindles. 


—*Tennessee, Eastlake. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on the building of the 
Richmond Spinning Mil! at this place. 


—Texas, Henderson. W. J. Graham 
and Samuel Patton have been elected 
chairman and secretary respectively, of 
a committee formed for the purpose of 
erecting a cotton mill at Henderson. The 
proposition of a $100,000 plant, with shares 
at $25 each was agreed upon. They have 
already begun to solicit stock and it is 
probable that the undertaking will prove 
successful. 


—*Texas, Hillsboro. We have been in- 
formed by A. Lowrey that capital 
etock is now being rapidly subscribed for 
the new mill at this place, and there is 
very little doubt of the mill being built. 
As the plant contemplated will be en- 
tirely new, they will have to buy every- 
thing necessary for such a project. 


-—*Texas, Rusk. A cotton mill company 
is again being considered here, and it is 
said that T. C. Nubie will be manager of 
the plant. A small capital will probably 
be put in at the start. It will be remem- 
bered that in May, 1899, it was reported 
that a mill was to be removed from 
Snowville, Va., to this place, but this 
project did not materialize. 


—*Texas, Waxahachie. The cotton mill 
project which has been mentioned sev- 
eral times is again revived. E. A. Du- 
Bose of the committee advises us that he 
has now $60,000 subscribed, and that they 
expect to organize some time this month. 
They wish to build a mill with not less 
than 5000 spindles, to make coarse brown 
cottons. 


Enlargements and Imporvemvents. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. The Huntsville 
Cotton Mills Co. will expend $200,000 in 
enlarging and improving their plant. 
Work has been started on an addition to 
their thread mill, which will cost $50,000 
to $100.000. It will be a two-story struc- 
ture, 150 feet long. New machinery is 
1lso to be put in the main building. 


—Alabama, Piedmont. The Coosa Mfg. 
Co. will increase its equipment, and is 
now building houses for new operatives. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. Contract 
for the new finishing mill of the Ameri- 
ean Thread Co. has been awarded and 
work will be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. 


—*Georgia, Beverly. W. A. Swift, the 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Pearl Cotton Mills, informs us ‘that their 
addition will contain 3500 new spindles, 
giving them a total of 7500. There will 
be no dye house. The mill makes warps 
and skeins. 


—Georgia, Roswell. The Roswell Mfz 
Co. have placed orders for about $50,000 
worth of new machinery. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. An addl- 
tion, 28x51, one story, to be used for card- 
ing purposes, is being made to the Conan- 
feut Mill. 


—Massachusetts; Easthampton. C. W. 
Smith has the contract for the addition 
to be built by the Glendale Mill at this 
place. Work will be commenced at once 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Lambeth Rope Company is fitting the 
new addition to its plant with additional 
machinery and making other improve- 
ments so as to give much larger facilities 
for doing work 
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—Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Rotch Mill of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co. has ordered 80 more combers. 
This mill now has 100 combers. 


—Massachusetts, Shirley. The Samson 
Cordage Co. will erect a new building 40 
by 49 teet, to be used as a power house 
on the site of the old Fredonian Mills, 
which were destroyed about three years 
ago. The power house will be connected 
with the engine house, which was not 
burned at time of fire. A large dynamo 
will be installed and electricity made 
with which the company will run the old 
Phoenix Mill. 


—*Massachusetts, Smithville. White 
Bros., of Winchendon, who purchased 
the cotton mill at this place, are to make 
extensive additions and improvements to 
the plant. A weave shop, 132x30 feet, to 
be supplied with 128-30 inch Whitin looms 
will be added to the front of the main 
mill, while a dye house, 50x40 will be con- 
structed in the rear. The firm, who oper- 
ate other mills will manufacture a good 
grade of denims at the Smithville plant. 


—Massachusetts, Warren. It is re- 
ported that the Thorndike Co. is to use 
the present unoccupied number 4 mill to 
make yarn, and will fit it up with neces- 
sary machinery. 


—New Hampshire, Hooksett. The 
Hooksett Mills have been reorganized and 
the active management of direction of 
affairs has passed into the hands of Man- 
chester mill men. The new organization 
is as follows: Arthur E. Mason of Buos- 
ton, president; Harry D. Bourne, Man- 
chester, treasurer. Directors, Stephen N. 
Bourne of Manchester, Franklin ju. Joy 
of Boston, French Campbell of Manches- 
ter and the above named officers. The 
office of the treasurer, who will be man- 
ager of the plant, is 75 Granite St., Man- 
chester. The machinery equipment will 
be thoroughly overhauled and a large 
new dyehouse will be erected, to which 
the plant of the Meshanticut Dye Works, 
Cranston, R. I., will-be removed. 


—*New Jersey, Gloucester City. The 
Argo Mills Company have increased their 
capita) stock from $500,000 to $600,000, for 
the purpose of making enlargements and 
improvements to the plant. 


—North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The 
Roanoke Milis will put in 100 new looms 
as soon as possible. This will give them 
a total of 550. 


—*North Curolina,. Rockingham. Rob- 
ert I.. Steele, president of Steele's Mills, 
manufacturers of print cloths, informs us 
that this company will increase its capi- 
tal stock 50 per cent., and will put in new 
machinery. They have ample space for 
this new equipment without enlarging 
their buildings. Regarding the proposed 
bleachery and dyeing plant, Mr. Steele 
informs us that he has taken no definite 
steps in this matter, but is merely con- 
sidering the project. 


Rhede Island, Westerly. The Lor- 
raine Mills are having plans prepared for 
an addition to be made to their plant, It 
is probable that the conirect for the 
erection of same will be let in about six 
weeks, 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The ad- 
dition which we reported in October as 
being built to tthe Eagle Mills is now be- 
ing completed, and the new looms are 
being installed. 


-—South Carolina, Anderson. At a re- 
cent meeting of the directors of the An- 
derson Cotton Mills, it was decided to in- 
crease their plant by the addition of 6000 
spindles and 200 looms, which will be or- 
dered at once, 


—South Carolina, Fork Shoals. The 
Fork Shoals Cotton Mill, which succeeded 
Nesbitt & Sons, is remodeling the plant, 
and when completed will have a total 
equipment of 2800 spindles. W. P. Nesbitt 
of Piedmont is president. 


—*South Carolina, Greenville. The No. 2 
mill of the American Spinning Co., which 
has been reported several times, seems 
now assured. President J. H. Morgan 
has been in the North, and the project is 
approved by the Eastern stockholders, 
who will take all the stock not subscribed 
locally. The plan includes a new brick 
weaving mill, which will weave the yarn 
made in the No. 1 mill. Most of the ma- 
chinery has been arranged for. 


-Wisconsin, Janesville. The Rock 
River Cotton Co. advises us that founda- 
tion for their addition was started No- 
vember 8th, and they expect to begin 
production of cotton twine about the ist 
of May. Some new machinery will be 
put in, but it has not been decided defi- 
nitely how much, Steam power em- 
ployed. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. Edward F. 
Rice & Co., who recently purchased the 
Millbury Cotton Mills, are starting up 
the plant as fast as possible. 


—*North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The 
new mill at this place, Thomas F. Lloyd, 
sole proprietor, started operations last 
weck. The plant, which has a capacity 
of 5000 spindles, is well equipped. 


- —North Carolina, Concord. The No. 
5 mill of the Odell Mfg. Co. has been 
completed and started up. 100 looms have 
been installed and 200 more will be placed 
as soon as possible, 


Rhode Island, Greenville. After a two 
years’ shut down, the Winsor Cotton Mill 
at this place will be put in operation. 
Manton Vaughan, who will be superin- 
tendent, is interested also in the corpora- 
tion which purchased the plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. The 
mill operated by E. Collier has been shut 
down for a few days owing to the chang- 
es made in the grade of goods. Hereaf- 
ter the stock will come to the mill all 
prepared for the cards and sent away to 
be finished. 


—Massachusetts, North Dighton. The 
North Dighton plant of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co. has now been shut 
down, as previously reported, and some 
of the machinery is being removed to 
other plants and some sold. 





Woolen. 


New Mlill«. 

—*Indiana, New Albany. We learn that 
the New Albany Woolen & Cotton Fibre 
Co. will not manufacture cloth, but make 
shoddies of every description, and do cus- 
tom carding, picking, etc. 
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*Maine, Old Town The Ounegan 
Woolen Company, which we reported in 
August would have its mill ready to start 
by the 15th of September, is operating 
eight of the 25 looms which have been !n- 
stalled, and it is expected that the mill 
will be in full operation soon. This firm 
manufacture light weight goods 


*Maine, Waterville. The new mill at 
this place in which Thomas Sampson is 
interested, is to be operated under the 
name of the Riverview Worsted Miil. 
Thomas Sampson is president and treas- 
urer and G. W. Overend, agent. Mediuin 
priced fancy worsteds will be made and 
operations will begin with 50 looms. 


Millbury c B /ai- 
drich has decided to rebuild his mill 
which was burned October 30th. The 
boiler, picker and stock houses were not 
injured. The new mill will be 80 feet 
square, four stories high, and will con- 
tuin five sets of machinery for satinets. 


Massachusetts, 


—*Massachusetts, North Chelmsford, 
The Success Worsted Co., of which Wal- 
ter A. Leigh is manager, is starting up 
its plant. About 30 looms have been in- 
stalled and finishing machinery is being 
put in, 


—Massachusetts, Shirley. The Gould 
Mfg. Co., Oakdale, Mass., successors ‘to 8. 
Goldstein, have purchased the Binney 
Paper Mill site and privilege at this place 
and have broken ground for a new 
shoddy and flock mill, which they expect 
to complete by the Ist of February. They 
will have steam and water power and 
will probably put in a dye house. Equip- 
ment will be two sets of cards, six shoddy 
pickers, a garnett and two flock cutters. 
This mill will be in addition to the one 
which they run at Oakdale and which 
they will continue to operate there. 


Michigan, Alma. C. F. Brown, George 
Sharrar and V. 8. Hollenbeck have been 
chosen president, vice-president and sec 
retary and treasurer respectively of the 
new Alma Woolen Mills Co. Work will 
be pushed as rapidly as possible on the 
new building, plans for which have been 
made and accepted 


—New Jersey, Passaic The Board of 
Trade has made a statement to the ef- 
fect that the Gera (Germany) Woolen 
Company, capital stock of $2,000,000, had 
purchased land and would commence at 
once to erect a large plant here 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. The 
main building of the carpet mill at this 
place is nearly finished and machinery 
will soon be removed to it from New Jer- 
sey 

*Pennsylvania, Doylestown. The new 
Doylestown Worsted Co., organized with 
a capital of $25,000, are having plans pre- 
pared for its new building by Archt. A 
O. Martin of Doylestow: This building 
will be 50 by 100, brick, two stcries 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Robert 
H. Shaen has leased space in the building 
at 2630 Mascher St. and will instail 14 
broad looms for manufacturing dress 
goods. 


~Khode Island, Providence, The Rou 
baix Worsted Mills is the name of a new 
corporation with $25,000 capital. of which 
Thomas H. Bulli is president, Walter H 
Hersey, treasurer. The company will 
manufacture worsted arns by the 
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French system; will buy tops. The plant 
will be lucated at 43 Sabin St., which is 
where the Crown Worsted Mills were 
located. 


—*Rhode Island, Providence. We learn 
that the Milson Worsted Co. is the name 
of the new concern in the Paine & Sack- 
ett mill building. They will have 10 
frames and will manufacture plain wor 
sted and novelty yarns. Charles F. Mur- 
phy & Co., of Boston, are the selling 
igents. 


--*Vermont, Lyndonville. The Lyndon 
ville Woolen Co. has been formed at this 
place by E. F. Wood and E. Bigelow, to 
manufacture woolen yarn. This will be 
1 one-set mill, with necessary spindles, 
tna) 6they expect to begin operations 
tbout March 1990. They are in the mar- 
ket ror all the machin necessary for 
eouipping the plant. Electricity will be 
the motive power. 


~West Virginia, Terra Alta. It is un 
derstood that J. W. Rigg & Sons will 
rebuild their mill which was burned 
some time ago. In September we re- 
ported that a company would be formed 
for this purpose, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Moosup. The Moosup 
Worsted Mill, controlled by the American 
Woolen Co,, is to be enlarged, doubling 
its present size. The mill is now running 
nights owing to the brisk business. 

INinois, Ipava. C. F. Foote, now op 
erating a two-set blanket mill, is about 
to put on an addition 


*Maine, Bridgton. M. D. Harris, su 
perintendent of the Pondicherry Co., in 
forms us that his company is building « 
50-foot addition to their main mill, also a 
brick boiler and engine house, 48 by 56, 
with a 100 foot brick chimney. They will 
put in a battery of Dillon boilers, which, 
with their present boiler, will give them 
mm H. BP. They will put in a Corliss en 
gine of 200 H. P. They are short of water 
if present and are running about two 
third time. 


The Penobscot Wool- 
a set of cards to Ita 


Maine, Dexter. 
en Mill will add 
equipment. 


Maine, Fairfield. It is reported that 
the American Woolen Company will shut 
down the mill at this place and transfer 
the machinery to the mill at No. Vassal- 
Later, changes and improvements 
will be made to the Fairfield plant, 
though what they will be has not yet 
veen decided. 


boro, 


Maine, Gardiner. The woolen mil! 
here will add a new set of cards, making 
four in all, and 15 more looms, making a 
otal of 35. 


Maine, Lisbon Centre. An addition, 
30x50 will be made to the weave shed of 
the Farnsworth Mill at this place. The 
addition which is to be used for spinning 
ind storage purposes, will be ready for 
oecupancy about the first of January. 


Massachusetts, Blackstone. About 100 
new looms will be put in the Saranac 
Mill 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. We tunder 
stand that the necessary machinery for 
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spinning worsted yarn for their own us 
has been ordered by the Clinton Worsted 
Co., but owing to the pressure of orders 
irom manufacturers, it will be some time 
before it can be installed. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Waite 
Mill of the American Felt Co. is being 
extended and a new water tower erected 


Massachusetts, Huntingdon The 
Massasoit Woolen Mills are making im 
provements and also installing new ma 
chinery. A notice has been posted by 
the company to the effect that on the 
bth of November, an advance will be 
made in wages. 


Massachusetts, Jefferson Work is 
now being finished on a new dye house at 
the Eagle Lake Mill 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The large 
addition to the woolen and worsted miil 
operated by George E. Kunhardt is 
nearly completed. About 200 new Cromp 
ton & Knowles looms are being installed 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. The Bow 
den Felting Works will add new machin- 
ery in order to double their capacity. An 
enlargement will be made to the plant 
next season. 


Massachusetts, Saxonville. We learn 
further concerning ‘tthe addition to the 
Saxonville Mills, that a brick building 
135 by 0, two stories high is being 
erected, the first story of which will be 
used for dyeing wool slubbi und yarr 
in order to supply the trade, which is 
calling for mixtures and fast colors in 
yarns for men's suitings. They will not 
manufacture suitings, but continue on 
worsted yarns and blankets. The second 
floor of the building will be the blanket 
department, 





New Hampshire, Ashland. Two large 
ignexes’ are heing made to the woolen 
mill operated by R. H. Hart. The pro- 
duction of gceds will be increased nd 
additional help called for 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. Extensive 
alterations and improvements are being 
made to the plant of the Bridgeton Wool- 
en Co. 


-New York, Newfane. The Lockport 
Felt Mills are to be enlarged by an addi- 
tion of 26 by 30, and a third story will be 
put on the whole plant, increasing ca 
pacity about 50 per cent 


New York, New York. Increasing 
business has necessitated making im- 
provements to the plant of Robert Stuntz, 
proprietor of the Persian Rug Factory at 
Brook Ave and l67th St. He also con- 
templates adding a dye house. 


-Pennsylvania, Bridgeport Weaving 
and finishing machinery in James Lee & 
Sons’ plant has been removed and 
sted and woolen yarn spinning maninery 
installed in its place 











*Rhode Island, Centreville. The new 
weave shed, which the Kent Woolen Co 
expected to have in operation by Oct 
2th. is now nearing completion. 


~Rhode Island, Pascoag The Stone 
Worsted Mills are adding a number 0 
new looms. 


~Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A new 
dye house is being built by the Woo.- 
socwet Electric Machine & Power Co. for 
Henault, Campbel) & Yongman, who re 
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cently leased the No. 4 mili near the 
Ccurt St. bridge and are equipping It 
with machinery 


MEills Starting Up. 

Connecticut, East Killingly Cc. BR & 
C. $8. Chase are starting up their No. 2 
mill at this place, which has been idle for 
the past two years. They will make 
ladies’ suitings at this mill, which has 22 
looms. 


*Connecticut, New London. The man- 
igement of the New London Steam 
Woolen Co udes Henry Levins of 
Philadelphia, | sident; Robert McLean 
of New York, treasurer; A. W. Sholes of 
New London, agent and superintendent. 





Connectict Stafford Springs The 
Mineral Spring Mill has been sold to the 
Middle River Woolen Co. This company 
has leased the property to Frederick 
Faulkner of Lowell, who will move to 
Stafford and start the plant up just as 
soon as possible making dress goods. 
This mill has not run regularly since the 
death of the late Mr. Converse, its former 
ownel 


Connecticu Stamford. The reorgan 
ized Rippowam Woolen Mills have start- 
ed up and are running full force We 
believe the new name of the concern is 
the Mianus Mfg. Co., recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


*Connecticut, Thompsonville Work 
has been started in all the departments 
of the Hartford Carpet Co.’s mill, but it 
will be some time before all the looms 
vill be in operation. The men in the dye- 
house, who have been out on a strike for 
‘bout six weeks, have also returned to 
their places, 


*Illinois, Charleston. The Charleston 
Woolen Mfg. Co. made a test of the boil- 
ers in the plant recently, and it is ex- 
pected that the mill will soon be started 
up. 


*Maine, Limerick. The Limerick Mfg. 
Co., which is operating the former Hol- 
land Mill, has started up to manufac- 
ture dress goods. A new brick boiler and 
picker house will be built and water 
power plant thoroughly overhauled and 
equipped with new machinery through- 
out, operating five sets of cards and 20 
looms 






Maine Springvale. The Springvale 
Woolen Mills are starting up their plant, 
which was recently organized. 


Massachusetts, Auburn. The Auburn 
Worsted Mill plant, which has been idle 
for several years, is to be started up at 
once by Wilkinson Crossley, formerly 
boss dyer of the Assabet Mfg. Co., and 
his brothers, Robert and Henry. 


Massachusetts, Collinsville. The Col- 
lins Mill of the American Woolen Co., 
which has been thoroughly overhauled 
ind equipped with new machinery, is 
starting up 











*Massachusetts, Middleboro. The 
Farwell Worsted Co. of Central Falls, R. 
I., purchased the Star Woolen Mill, and 
all other buildings belonging to the prop- 
erty, at the auction of the same on the 
15th inst. for $18,000. The mill will be at 
once fitted up for the manufacture of 
worsted cloth. The plant has been shut 
down for about two years 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield The Pon- 
toosne Woolen Co., whe have started the 
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dressing department of the Taconic Mill 
in connection with their plant, will add 
several more looms. [It is possible that 
within a short time the entire plant will 
be in operation, 


—Massachusetts, West Rutland. After 
several months’ idleness, work has been 
resumed in the Lakeville Woolen Mill. 


—New Hampshire, South Wolfboro. 
The Wolfboro Woolen Mills, operated by 
J. W. Springfield, which have been shut 
down since last summer, have now been 
staried up. This is a four-set plant, mak- 
ing blankets. 


—New York, New York. The Manhat- 
tan Woolen Mills, lith Ave. and 130th St., 
which have been idle for some years, are 
being repaired, and will be operated in 
the manufacture of worsted yarns. M. 
Summersgill will have the superintend- 
ency of the plant. 


—New York, Otto. As soon as the ma- 
chinery can be put in good order, the 
Pierce Woolen Mill, which has been clos- 
ed down for seven years, will be put in 
operation. About 40 hands will be em- 
ployed. 


—*North Carolina, Hope Mills. The 
Bluff Mills, recntly bought by the Hope 
Mills, are being equipped with new 
looms and will soon be in operation. 


Pennsylnvania, Lyndell. J. B. East- 
wood & Co.'s mill at this place, which 
has been idle for several years, has 
started up. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. The two-set 
mill at Bethel, which has been in the 
hands of a savings bank for a number of 
years, was bought last summer by the 
Ashaway Woolen Co. We understand 
that they are now making preparations 
to put the plant in operation some time 
in December. A new dam is being built 
and a new flume and wheel put in. Ma- 
chinery will be generally overhauled and 
will be operated on men’s worsted suit- 
ings. 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The old 
Kilton Mill, now leased and operated by 
the Coventry Woolea Company, has been 
started, and about eleven of its looms are 
in operation. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 

—*Alabama, Sylacauga. It is now re- 
ported that the McDonald Cotton Mills, 
upon which work has been started, ex- 
pect to put in knitting machinery to use 
the yarn from their 5000 spindles. This 
plant wil! prebably be started up early 
next vear. 


—Georgia, Albany. Arrangements 
bave been completed for the erection of a 
knitting mill here, by Messrs. W. Harris 
and L. Zucker. We recently reported 
that these negotiations were in progress. 


—Indiana, Sellersburg. J. H. Waters 
Co. contemplate operating a_ knitting 
plant here with about twenty-five ma- 
chines. 


—*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Hooper 
Knitting Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. George L. Hooper is 
president and Horace P. Beale, treasurer. 


WORLD 


This is the concern we mentioned before 
is establishing a new hosiery plant on 
toger St., near the Taylor St. bridge. 
Mr. Hooper was formerly manager of the 
Shaw Stocking Co. 


—*New York, Perry. The brick work 
for the new mill to be built by the 
Perry Knitting Co. has been let to Man- 
ion & O’Brien, of Geneseo. Work on the 
building will be pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


North Carolina, Elizabeth City. The 
Elizabeth City Knitting Mills have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. W. C. Glover, G. M. Scott, T. P. 
Nash, J. L. Sawyer and others are the 
incorporators, 


*North Carolina, Kernersville. The 
LDavis-Crews Knitting Mill, foundations 
for which have been started, will make 
men’s half hose, employing 25 hands. At 
the start, twelve knitting machines will 
be operated, with three loopers and three 
ribbers; steam power. The interested 
parties are: J. F. Davis, president: E. 
+ Davis, treasurer; T. A. Jones, super- 
intendent. Some of the equipment has 
not yet heen bought. 


—*Ohio, Barnesville. The new knitting 
mill now under construction at this place 
by the Barnesville Hosiery Co., of which 
G. E. Bradfield is president and W. H. 
Anderson, secretary and treasurer, will 
contain all ‘tthe latest improved machin- 
ery. It is expected to have the plant in 
operation January Ist, starting with 100 
knitting machines. Steam and electric 
power will be used. They will erect a 
separate dyehouse, 20 by 30 feet. 


*Pennsylvania, Annville. The machin- 
ery is now being installed in the knitting 
mill of Andrew Kreider & Sons. It is ex- 
pected to begin operations in the plant 
early next month, furnishing employment 
to about 50 hands. 


*Pennsylvania, Downington. The 
Downington Knitting Co., capital $10,000, 
has been organized with John H. Johnson 
president, Maxwell Clower, secretary and 
treasurer, and Geo. E. Knowles (of Phila- 
delphia) superintendent. The plant will 
be put in operation as soon as possible, 
giving employment to about 75 hands, 
among which will be women and girls. 


*Pennsylvania, Gettysburg. The new 
knitting mill which is being built by the 
Development Co. for Oscar Rielly is well 
under way, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy within a short time. 


Pennsylvania, Honesdale. Brown & 
Blakeney will establish a new knitting 
mill here, employing about 15 hands; 
product to be women’s woolen under- 
wear. 


—*Pennsylvania, Oreland. Cc. & G. 
Sasman inform us that they do not ex- 
pect to rebuild their mill at this place for 
some time. They are now located at 1927- 
933 Hope St., and 1928 No. Front 8St., 
Philadelphia. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. A charter 
has been applied for by local capitalists 
for the Reading Glove & Mitten Mfg. Co 
to make silk gloves, mittens and under- 
wear. A large plant, giving employment 
to several hundred hands, will be erected. 
The incorporators are: John Barbey, 
Ferdinand Goetz, A. J. Brumbach, Ferdi- 
nand Winter and others. 
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*Pennsylvania, Troy. The old Love- 
land Woolen Mill will be operated as a 
knitting mill by a cumpany of which 
James Shelton will be president, S. A. 
Shelton, treasurer. 25 knitting machines 
will be put in and product will be ladies’ 
fine fast black hose. Production will 
probably start November 20th, employing 
30 hands. The plant also has three looms 
and an entire equipment for a one set 
rill. 


—Pennsylvania, Waynesboro. A meet- 
ing has been held by the Board of Trade 
relative to establishing a knitting mill 
here. Mr. Sheeley, an experienced man 
in that line, was present and explained 
the workings of such an enterprise. A 
committee was appointed to secure a com- 
petent man to act as superintendent, and 
if successful they will at once raise a 
stock subscription of $10,000 and begin 
work. 


—Fennsylvania, Wilkes barre. The 
Wilkesbarre Knitting Mills Co. is the 
name of a new corporation with a capital 
of $100,000. 
Moran, W. 
Tonkin, and J 
Wilkesharre. 


p 
The incorporators are: J. T 


Menzier, W. L. Post, S. J. 
Roberts Jr. ill ot 


—Rhode Island Woonsocket. -  m 
Stiles, formerly of the Leicester Knitting 
Co., will establish a plant within the nex 
few weeks in the building formerly used 
as a machine shop by the Model Rubber 
Co. on South Main St 


—*Tennessee, Nashville. We learn fur- 
ther about the new Nashville Hosiery 
Mills that Jesse N. Thomas is president; 
W. Morrow, treasurer, and A. W. Stone 
will be superintendent. They will make 
children's and ladies’ hose at first and 
later may put in machinery for under- 
wear. . Electric power will be employed, 
and there will be a dye house. It is ex- 
pected that the mill will give employ- 
ment to 300 hands, and it is hoped pro- 
duction will begin about the middle of 
February. Work on building is well un- 
der way. Mr. Stone is East buying the 
equipment. 


—Virginia, Lynchburg. The new mill 
of the Virginia Textile Co., of which D. 
G. McLaren of West Sand Lake, N. Y., is 
manager, is nearly completed. The full 
equipment and particulars of this project 
were given by us in August. C. H. Ack- 
anowr of West Sand Lake will have 
charge of the installation of machinery, 
and it is expected that the plant will be 
in production early in the year. 


—Wisconsin, Portage. J. C. Smith, for- 
merly of Chicago, has rented quarters in 
the Arthur Block, which he will fit up 
and operate as a knitting factory, em- 
ploying about 15 hands. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Danielson. The Uncas 
Knitting Co. are running over time and 
are putting in considerable new machin- 
ery. 


—Connecticut, New Haven. The capi 
tal stock of the Glendora Knitting Co. 
has been increased from $5000 to $12,000. 


—*Iowa, Des Moines. We learn furthe: 
from the Des Moines Hosiery Mills that 
their capital will be increased to $100,0U/ 

bey are putting in 29 new knitting ma- 
chines and adding a dye house. This 
gives them a total of 182 machines. They 
sell direct. 


—New York, Cohoes. The cotton spin- 
ning machinery which the John H. Mur- 
phy Co, have been intending to instail fur 
some time, is now being set up in their 
plant. 


—New York, Utica. The Oneita Knit- 
ting Mill is to make another enlargement 
to their plant by the addition of a story 
to the No. 1 mill, which is 50 by 75, giving 
needed room in the finishing department. 


North Carolina, Scotland Neck. The 
Scotland Neck Knitting Mills are putting 
in new machinery to replace some of the 
old. The dyeing department is to be en- 
tirely refitted. 


30yerstown. George 
Unger has bought a lot, 32 by 60, on 
whick he will build a two-story struc- 
ture by which he will enlarge his knit- 
ting plant. 


—Pennsylvania, 


*Wisconsin, Appleton. The Appleton 
Knitting Company inform us that the ad- 
dition which they are to build will be 120 
feet by 60 feet, instead of 20 by 60, as re- 
ported by us last week, and that the 
amount and kind of machinery they are 
to put in has not yet been decided upon. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, Methuen. It is re- 
ported that the Knitted Fabrics Com- 
pary at this place is now operating the 
plant of the Swain Mfz. Co., which sus- 
pended operations a few months ago. 


—New York, Cohoes The Orkney 
Knitting Mill will start up at once. This 
plant has 30 knitting machines and pro- 
duces balbriggan underwear. David 8. 
Johnston is proprietor. 


--New York, Oswego. The Swits-Conde 
Co., whose plant has been shut down for 
several months, is now gradually start- 
ing. and they will probably have the en- 
tire plant running very soon. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester 
Stocking Mfg. Co., operated by Rodgers 
& Roberts, on West Second St., expect to 
start operations next week. About 15 
hands will be employed. 


Virginia, 3erkeley. The serkeley 
Knitting Mills have started up their new 
plant, which we have reported several 
times previously. 





Silk. 


New Mills. 

—*Massachusetts, Milford. Louls P 
Magid has now incorporated his company 
is the Magid-Hope Silk Mfg. Co., with a 
capital of $500,000, of which $158,000 1s said 
subscribed, The officers 
are: President, Louis P. Magid; treas- 
urer, Warren M. Hill; directors, George 
Otis Draper, Winthrop Thayer, William 
K. Stowe and Arthur F. Gray and the 
president and treasurer. 


to be already 


~New York, Congers. A new silk mill 
is to be built here at an estimated cost of 
about $60,000. 


—New York, New York. The Equita- 
ble Silk Mills at Ridgewood, L. I., and 
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Office at 454 Cherry St., New York, which 
were burned in October, are to rebuild. 
The plant formerly contained 81 looms 
and made ribbons and other narrow silk 
fabrics. 


*Pennsylvania, Dunmore. It is ex- 
pected that the plant of the Jenkins-Pow- 
ell Company, located on Throop St., will 
s00n be ready for occupancy. 


*Pennsvivania, Hazelton. The plush 
factory, which we recently reported 
would be established at this place by the 
Pinsh and Silk Weaving Company, is 
now assured, and the necessary buildings 
will be erected. This company includes 
members and officers of the Board of 
Trade, of which A, T. McAllister 
retary. 


is sec 


It is reported 
for 


—*Pennsylvania, Jermyn. 
that the contract has been awarded 
the new silk mill to be erected at this 
place, and that as soon necessary 
bonds, etc, are furnished by the contrac- 
tor, work will begin at once on the build- 
ing. C. F. Baker, James A. T. Boundy 
and William Walker are authorized to 
receive all subscriptions. 


as 


—*Pennsylvania, Lebanon We now 
learn that the silk manufacturers who 
contemplate locating here are William T. 
Ward and Thomas M. Miller of New Jer- 
sey. Thev have been in the town and 
appesur to be favorably impressed. 


—*Pennsylvania, Pittston. Work is 
progressing rapidly on the new silk mill 
here. In about a week the construction 
of the building will be well under way. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Bridge- 
port Coach Lace Co. advises us that their 
addition will be a brick building 68 by 
147. Foundation has been started, and it 
is expected that they will begin produc- 
tion in April, giving employment to 65 
more hands. They will put in four lace 
looms, making a total of 20. Gas power 
ie used. 


—Connecticut, Mystic. It is reported 
that the Rossie Velvet Co., who now 
lease their plant, may buy the property) 
and extend it considerably. 


Norwich. The Owancco 
brick addition to 
under way. 


—Connecticut, 
Silk Co. is building a 
its plant, which is well 


—*New Jersey, Phillipsburg. The large 
addition to the Standard Silk Company's 
mill is almost completed. 


—New Jersey, Summit. The Summit 
Mfg. Co., which has been closed down 
until after the holidays, is completing the 
new addition to the mill. They expect to 
start operations again some time in Janu- 
ary with a greater force of help. 

—Pennsylvania, Carbondale. An addi- 
tion 24 by 80 feet will be built by Klots 
Bros. to their silk mill at this place. Ow- 
ing to the increasing of the firm’s busi- 
ness it has become necessary to make the 
enlargement. 
Freeland. The Free- 
which recently com- 
menced erecting an addition, have now 
started work on the foundation for the 
new 250 h. p. engines. 


—*Pennsylvania, 
land Silk Mills, 


—Pennsylvania, Lancaster. Contract 
has been awarded to build an addition to 


WORLD 


the silk mill of the Swiss firm of Stehli & 
Co., of which E. H. Barlow of New York 
is the agent 


Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. A large 
addition will be built to the Reynoldsville 
S.ik Mill. They are now installing 100 ad- 
ditional looms to the plant, making a to- 
tal of 300. 


MEille Starting @ p. 

*Pennsylvania, York. The York Silk 
Mill has commenced operations with sey- 
enty looms. Thirty more will be set up 
soon as they are received and put in 
running order 


as 


Mills Shatting Down. 


—New Jersey, Phillipsburg. In default 
of the payment of the interest due on the 
bonds, the trustees for the bondholders 
of the Burgee Silk Mill, formerly operat- 
ed by lilg & Coene, have had the plant 
closed. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Miili« 

—*New York, Utica. 
Dyeing Co. expects to start operations 
early in December. The firm is composed 
of F. W. Brown and R. B. Billings of the 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co., and Richard Moore, 
head chemist and dyer at the New York 
Mills. They expect to do all classes of 
dyeing, including raw stock, skeins and 
piece goods, and bleaching yarns and 
mercerizing. They have leased the build- 
ing corner of Third Ave. and Broad 8St.; 
100x70, and are overhauling it for their 
purposes and putting in new machinery, 
which will include two raw stock dyeing 
machines, six skein and mercerizing ma- 
chines, extractors, drying machinery, and 
they will start with a capacity of 10,000 
lbs. daily. Most of the machinery has 
been arranged for. It is understood that 
they expect to do work for the mills in 
that vicinity and have already assurred 
business. 


The new Utica 


Wheatland. The 
Twine and Fibre Co. 
this 


—North Dakota, 
Northwestern Land, 
are putting up a flax fibre mill at 
place. 


—*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester 
Dyeing Co., which succeeds W. H. Carr 
& Brother, will very probably put in a 
bleaching plant and may put in a plant to 
dye warps and skein yarns. They are 
now equipped to dye raw cotton. James 
S. Austin, president; N. P. Sloan, 241 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, treasurer, 
and John Greenwood, superintendent. 


Lymansville. Work 
will be started next week in James D. 
Minto’s new dye house at this place. 
They are now moving the old machinery 
to the new house and when done the 
plant will be run on full time. 


—Rhode Island, 


—*Rhode Island, Providence. Work on 
the new IF. C. Sayles Bleachery at Phil- 
lipsdale is progressing rapidly. A one- 
story brick building is now well up and a 
large force of workmen is now preparing 
filter beds and reservoirs. This plant is 
located at the end of Roger Williams 
Ave., which is at the terminus of the 
Broadway & Philiipsdalé, electric car 
route. The bleachery building is of white 
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brick, and the plant will be a model one 
throughout. The equipment will provide 
for finishing, as well as bleaching. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Salts’ 
Textile Manufacturing Co. are having 
plans drawn for an addition of 54 by 100, 
two stories. Joseph W. Northrop is che 
architect. 


City. An addi- 
Aspinook 


—Connecticut, Jewett 
tion is being made to the 
Bleachery. 


—Massachusetts, East Brookfield. E 
Gibson, who operates the Esther Mills, 
owned by W. G. Keith, is having a new 
building, 80 by 34, 1 story, erected to be 
used for a dye-house. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. An addi- 
- tion is being built to the linen mill of the 
Worcester Textile Company, at Union- 
ville. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. L. Sjos- 
trom & Sons are making extensive altera- 
tions and additions to their plant. A new 
two-story brick main building is being 
built, and a great deal of new machinery 
is to be installed. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The Union 
Linen Co., which is now operating in the 
old Wheeler oCtton Mill, is reported to be 
rushed with orders, and new looms have 
been ordered, 





Fires. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Fire, 
which originated in the drying room of 
Fred Hartley’s wool scouring mill at this 
place, caused a great deal of damage to 
the machinery and stock. Loss on wool 
and machinery is estimated at about $15,- 
000, and on the building $1000; covered by 
insurance. The building is a _ two-story 
brick structure and is owned by George 


Davis. 


—Michigan, Vassar. The second and 
third stories of the Vassar Woolen Mills, 
operated by Balbian Bros., with a large 
amount of new machinery and_ stock, 
were completely destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The loss is estimated at about 
$20,000; partly covered by insurance. 


—Pennsylvania, Mordansville. The 
woolen mills at this place, operated by 
C. I. Sands & Co., were recently dam- 
aged by fire. 


—Pennsylvania, Williamstown. a. W 
Durbin & Son sustained a loss to their 
mill to the value of about $3000, with a 
partial insurance. The plant will be re- 
paired and put in operation as soon as 
possible. 


—Virginia, Berkeley. The Chesapeake 
Knitting Mills were damaged by fire in 
the carding room to the extent of $4,000, 
casing temporary shutting down. 


—*Virginia, Lambert's Point. The new 
plant of the Norfolk Silk Co., which was 
nearing completion, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire on the 18th inst. The loss, 
which is estimated to be ahout $25,000, is 
covered by insurance. Work will begin 
at once on rebuilding the mill. 
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—Washington, Spokane. The one set 
mill which is being built by the Spokane 
Textile Mfg. Co. was burned recently 
‘The machinery was in the building and 
plant nearly ready to commence opera- 
tion, The company has not yet decided 
whether they will rebuild. The Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce ts entitled to por- 
tion. of credit in the erection of this miN, 
and is looking for other parties to estab- 
lish a woolea mill. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


New Jersey, Deckertown. The firm of 
Melior & Co., towel manufacturers, have 
gone into bankruptcy. John W. Harding, 
commissioner in bankruptcy, is looking 
ifter the affairs of the creditors, for 
whom he has named William Wilson as 
trustee. The plant is valued at about 
$60,000, but is encumbered to nearly $50,- 
000, $20,000 being for a mortgage. 


*Pennsylvania, froy. The Northern 
Woolen Mfg. Co. is in financial difficul- 
ties, and the mills are advertised for sale 
by ‘the sheriff. The company has a large 
number of orders on hand, and it is hoped 
that the mills will be able to continue 


operations 





Facts and Gossip. 


-—Alabama, Anniston, The factory of 
the Anniston Bag Co. has been leased by 
Messrs. J. H. Pratt & A. E. Yeates of 
Atlanta, who will equip the same for 
manufacturing burlap bags in addition to 
the manufacture of cotton bags for 
which the plant is already fitted. 


—*Alabama, Uniontown. The Ellawhite 
Cotton Mill has been incorporated here 
with a capital stock of $100,000. R. F 
Hall, J. C. Moss, A. C. Davidson, W. H. 
Taylor, R. E. Loveless and S. T. Whit- 
fleld are the incorporators., 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Sayles 
Mill, owned by Wm. H. Sayles and for- 
merly operated by James Legg, under the 
name of the Yukon Woolen Company, 
has been purchased by Henry J. Brown 
and Arthur C. Davis, of Worcester. Mr. 
Brown, who will be the active man in the 
concern, will at once begin preliminary 
work at the mill and endeavor to have 
the plant in operation on cassimeres for 
men’s wear before the first of the year. 
The plant, which now contains 5 sets of 
cards and 26 looms, with dyeing and {fin- 
ishing machinery, will give employment 
to about 80 hands. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The Port- 
land Silk Co. have recently added twelve 
new looms to the plant. The rapidly in- 
creasing business of this concern neces- 
sitates more room and it is reported that 
they will soon build a large addition. 


Georgia, Louisville. It is rumored 
that quite a large sum has already been 
raised toward capital stock of a cotton 
mill projected for this place. E. W. 
Thompson, of Charlotte, N. C., Is inter- 
ested. A company has been organized 
with W. W. Abbott as president. 


—Georgia, Swainsboro. Benj. Humph- 
rey is interested in organizing a company 
to erect a spinning mill at this place. 
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Kansas, Wachita. It is said that this 
place is to have a woolen mill. The old 
mill in El Dorado has been purchased by 
Mr. Pierce, and the machinery has been 
moved to this city, where it will be in- 
stalled in a mill and operated. 


—Maine, Skowhegan. The Marston 
Worsted Mill has begun running nights, 
and it is said to have orders enough on 
hand to run a double crew until spring. 
This is the new mill of which Edwin 
Cledhill is manager. 


-Maryland, 
ported that 


Ellicott City. It is re- 
Gray's Cotton Mill, owned 
by John M. Bone, which has been idle 
for a number of years, has been sold. 
The property consists of 60 acres of land, 
upon which are 3° houses and the mill. 
The new proprietors will utilize the plant 
for a cotton mill, it is expected. 


—*Massachusetts, Conway. The credi- 
tors of John Fothergill, the bankrupt 
woolen manufacturer, of this place, held 
an adjourned meeting, Nov. llth, before 
Referee Henry J. Field. Claims were 
proved and W. G. Avery, the trustee, pre- 
sented an account which was not final. 


—Massachusetts, Easthampton. The 
West Boylston Mfg. Co. are instaliing 
combers, ribbon lap machines, beaters, 
scutchers and mules. 


Holyoke. The Chad- 
wick Plush Co. is now, we understand, 
being operated in conjunction with the 
Sanford Plush Mill. It will he remem- 
bered in August we reported that the 
majority of the capital stock changed 
hands, but the management remained 
the same. 


—Massachusetis, 


Wau- 
stock 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. The 
kenhose Co. has reduced capital 
from $300,0M to $150,000. 


The consoli- 
carpet manufacturing 
concerns; viz., the Lowell Mfg. Co., 
Bigelow Carpet Co., of Clinton, seems 
probable. fhe consolidation is advised 
peceuse of the large saving in expense 
that could be effected, and as the con- 
cerns are largely competitive, there are 
other advantages to be gained. It seems 
probable that the deal will be made. 


—Massachusetis, New Bedford. It is 
rumored that Edward Kilburn and Frank 
H. Gifford are interested in promoting 
the erection of a yarn plant here, with 
eapacity of 50,000 spindles, to be indepond- 
ent of the combine. 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. 


dation of large 


—Massachusetts North Bellingham. 
The North Bellingham Mill, formerly 
owned by the Ray Woolen Co. and lat 
terly by the American Woolen Co., has 
been purchased by a new company in 
which Taft, Murdock & Co. are inter- 
ested and also Mr. Haywood of Franklin, 
together with Mr. Ray and Mr. Rath- 
burn, and Charles E. McDougall, who 
for the past few years has been superin- 
tendent of the plant. Mr. McDougall 
will continue as manager of the new con- 
cern, which is a 10 set mill, equipped 
with 130 looms. This mill was taken over 
with the other Ray woclen property, but 
its product was not such as could be ad- 
vantageously employed by the combina- 
tion. The name of the company will he 
the Charles River Weolen Co. It will 
make union cassimeres, overcoatings, 
ete, 
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—Massachusetts, Rutland. It is report- 
ed that the Moulton Mill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, 


-Michigan, Brooklyn. The State Dye- 
ing & Knitting Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $7500. Thomas J. Davis, 
Henry L. Quick, John Bently and Alfred 
Davidson, are the directors. 


-New Hampshire, Rochester. An ef- 
fort is heing made by the citizens of this 
place and surrounded district looking 
towards the purchase and starting up of 
the Norway Plains Mills. James Corson 
is one of the leading spirits, and we 
learn that nearly $50,000 has already 
been pledged and an effort will be made 
to raise $109,000. The plan is either to in- 
terest some practical men in the project, 
or else to purchase the mills and lease 
them to some firm who will operate 
them, 


—New Jersey, Passaic. The Pitkin- 
Holdsworth Worsted Co. has been incor- 
porated here with a capital of $200,000 to 
operate the worsted mill of Pitkin, Holds- 
worth & Co., Ltd., Passaic, N. J. F. Eu- 
gene Pitkin (Nyack, N. Y.), John W. Pit- 
kin (Englewood, N. J.), Joseph Holds- 
worth and Oscar Dressler (Passaic, N. 
J.), are the incorporators. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Emil Geering 
has purchased the plant of the Weidman 
Siik Dyeing Co. from Robert J. McDer- 
mott, who was appointed receiver to suc- 
ceed John R. Beam. Mr. Geering will 
use the plant as an annex to his dyeing 
establishment, 


-New Jersey, Paterson. The Sterling 
Silk Co. is to move its entire plant to 
Newton, N. J., where they are now oper 
ating a branch mill, 


-New Jersey, Pompton Lakes. A cer- 
tiflicate of incorporation has been 
granted to the Ryrne Bros.’ Co., to oper- 
ate the Millbank Bleach Works at this 
place. It is a reorganization of the busi- 
ness, and George W. Abbott of Passak 
has taken in interest in it. 


—New York, Clinton. Propositions are 
now being made for the installing of ma- 
chinery for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing yarns in the prisons at Sing Sing and 
Clinton. This is owing to the fact that 
there are so many inmates who are idle 


—New York, Gloversville. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the Glov- 
ersville Knitting Company, it was unani 
mously voted not to enter the proposed 
glove trust. 


—New York, Little Falls. The control 
of the Little Falls Knitting Mills Co. has 
passed from the hands of Charles Bailey 
& Sons to J. J. Gilbert and Elijah Reed, 
who have purchased the majority of the 
stock. 


—*North Carolina, Fayetteville. It is 
reported that the Ashley & Bailey Co., 
who are now operating a plant here with 
negro labor, have purchased more land in 
the suburbs, and will erect another mill 
here. 


—Nova Scotia, Westville. This place 
has offered the Stanfield Knitting Co., of 
Truro, exemption from taxes for ten 
years, if they will locate their plant here. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


—L. I. Allen has succeeded Joseph 
Stephens as overseer of weaving at the 
Indian Head Mill, Cordova, Ala. Mr. Al- 
len occupied this position once before, 
when the mill was first started up. 


—Alfred Barnes is now at the Eagle & 
Phenix Mill No. 2, Columbus, Ga., as 
overseer of carding, R. Wilson, Jr., hav- 
ing resigned. 


—J. W. Byerly is now cverseer of the 
cloth room at the Randolph Mfg. Co.'s 
mill, Franklinville, N. C. 


—Robert Bradshaw, formerly at the 
Tecumseh Mills, Fall River, Mass., is 
now overseer of weaving at the Grinnell 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 


D. J. Balden, of McColl, 8. C., has ac- 
cepted a position as secondhand in the 
spinning room of the Sowthern Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


—James Biggs of Hope Mills (N. C.) No. 
1, has accepted the position of overseer 
xf weaving at Mill No. 3, formerly the 
biuft Mills. 


—William A. Barr, formerly at Colum- 

bus, Ga., has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Willingham 
Mill. Macon, Ga. 


—G. G. Boone has resigned as overseer 
at the Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., and James Thomas, of Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C., has ittaken his place. 


—Luther Brown has been promoted to 
the position of night overseer of spin- 
ning and carding at the Cannon Mills, 
Concord, N. ©. 


—E. k. Cash, superintendent of the 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., has re- 
signed to accept the superimtendency of 
the water and electric light works at the 
same place. 


~—Thomas Colier, employed tor some 
time as loom fixer at the Beaver Mill, 
North Adams, Mass., has accepted a po- 
sition as auperintendent of the wadding 
mill of the Hall & Clark Mfg. Co., Val 
atie, N. Y. 


—Andrew J. Crumley, overseer of 
frame spinning department in the Ber- 
non Mill, Georgiaville, R. I., has resigned 
and jis now in a similar position with the 
Quinebaug Co., Danielson, Conn. 

—J. E. Croaby, formeriy boss weaver at 
the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Walhalla Cotton Mills, Wal- 
halla, 8S. C. E. Bishop, secondhand, has 
succeeded him as boss weaver. 


—D. E. C. Clough is the new overseer 
of spinning at the Victor Mill, Greer De- 
pot, 8. C. He was formerly at Fair- 
mount, 8. C. 

—W. Davis is now overseer of frame 
spinning at the Forestdale Mfg. ©o., For- 
estdale, R. I., taking G. E. Hays’ place. 


-~-Marcellus Gould, agent of the Falls 
Co., Norwich, Conn., has resigned and 


John F. Reardon, who is now managing 
i mill in Millville, N. J., will ‘take charge 
of the plant on or before January Ist, 
19, Mr. Gould has been agent of the 
Falls Co. for the past four and a half 
years, and previously was for nine years 
superintendent of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., Manchester, N. H., where Mr. Rear- 
don got his first start under him. Mr. 
Gould is interested in the new mill being 
erected at Penacook, N. H., a suburb of 
Concord, of which he has been elected 
president and general manager. 


Charles H. Gordon has gone South to 
accept the position of superintendent of 
a cotton mill in Georgia. 


—Assistant Superintendent Gallagher 
of the Peabody Mills, Newburyport, 
Mass., has resigned. As yet no one has 
been appointed in his place. Charles 
Twing, overseer of the card department, 
ls acting in that position. 


Edward Gilligan, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Quidaick Co.’s No. 1 mill, An- 
thony, R. [., has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Windham Mfg. 
Co., Willimantic, Conn, 


F. C. Greason, formerly at the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mills, Adams, Mass., has 
accepted charge of a department in the 
Raleigh Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
where his brother is superintendent. 


D. Guillette of New Bedford has ac- 
cepted position in charge of combs at the 
Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Col. Frank Harris has severed his 
connection with the Pycott Mfg. Co., 
Woonsucket, R. L, as general manager, 
and has also retired as treasurer of the 
Hamlet Mills. Robert Stewart is now in 
charge »i the Hamlet Mills as superin- 
tendent. 


—R. C. Herndon, formerly at the Mas- 
sachusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga., is now fill- 
ing the position of overseer of slashing 
at the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. 


—R. F. Jeinings, formerly at the Gaff- 
ney Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of card grinding 
witn the Granby Cotton Mills, Columbia, 
8. ©. 

—W. P. James is now overseer of spin- 
ning uid twisting at the W. R. Kindley 
Cotton Mills at Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


—Charles A. Knox, for several years 
secondhand in the cloth department of 
tne Pemberton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
until change of management, and lately 
with the Sultan Mills as a fcreman, has 
gone to Three Rivers, Mass., where he 
has accepted an important position in 
the Palmer Mills 


—L. F. L. Herault, secondhand in the 

spiuning department of the Ashton Mill, 
Asktou, R. LL, has given up the place to 
accept the position of overseer of the 
Windham Mfe. Co., Willimantic, Conn. 
James Wright of the No. 1 mill at Lons- 
ijale has assumed the duties of second- 
hand in the spinning department at the 
Ashton Mili. 


L. Leiwell, who recently left the 


an 
Wadesboro Cotton Mills, Wadesboro, N. 


Sse 


as 
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<., where he was overseer of carding, for 
a position at the new mill at Norwood, 
N. C., has returned to Wadesboro to take 
his old stand 


William H. Mage superintendent of 
the Berkeley Mill, Berkeley, R. L, has 
relinquished his duties as superintendent 
for a few months, on account of ill 
health, and Charles H. Collins, paymas- 
ter at the mills, will act as superintend 
ent during Mr. Magee's absence. 


Charles H. Merriam, Jr., who has 
been superintendent of the Globe Mill at 
Woonsocket, R. , will, in addition to 
his present duties, occupy the position of 
superintendent of the Social and Nours: 
Millis, in place of eGorge W. Cumnock, 
who has been obliged to retire on account 
of ill health, Edward W. Houghton, for 
ten years an employee of the Social Mfg 
©€o., and until a short while ago overseer 
of carding at the Nourse Mill, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Glohe Mill, and will have practically the 
charge of the mill under the authority ol 
Supt. Merriam 


H. F. 
Head Cotton 
resigned 


Moody superintendent Indian 
Mills, Cordova, Ala., has 


McLendon, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Morris Cotton Mill, 
Cateechee, 8. C., is now overseer oO 
carding and spinning at the Chewalla 
Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala 


-W. F 


—Edgar Moore, formerly secondhand in 
ecard room in the Holt-Williamson Mill 
at Fayetteville, N. C., now has charge 
ot carding and spinning at night. 


—H. D. Martin, formerly of Shirley, 
Mass., has made quite a reputation for 
himself in starting up new plants. His 
latest position in this line is at Madison, 
Ind., where he is starting and superin- 
tending the new mill being built by Mr. 
Richard Johnson. Mr. Martin is a mill 
man of practical experience and great 
energy, and will undoubtedly start the 
mew project in the right way 


-Frederick E Prosser, overseer of 
weaving at the Clinton Cotton Mill 
Woonsocket, R. L, has resigned. 


R. V. Porter of Columbia is now in 
the employ of the Courtney Mill, Newry, 
S. C., as overseer of spinning and spool- 
ing. 


-T. G. Pruett, formerly of Stonewall, 
Miss., has secured the position of over- 
seer of spinning and spooling at the Tus~ 
ecaloosa Mills, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


—Cilbert W. Pratt, superintendent of 
the Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, R. L., sent in 
his resignation on September 30th, to 
take effect six months after that date. 
He resigns owing to ill health. After 17 
years with the Mason Machine Works, 
Taunton, he came to Lonsdale and en- 
tered the employ of the Lonsdale Co, as 
master mechanic, commencing work on 
the completion of the Ashton Mill, which 
was then covered in, and under his direc- 
tion such machinery as was not imported 
was constructed and placed in condition 
for operating. In 1871 the addition to No. 
4 mi'l was begun under his supervision, 
and later the bleachery with its equip- 
ment of modern machinery. The Ann & 
Hope Mill is another work showing his 
skill as mechanic and master builder, 
and the big dam at Lonsdale, which has 
on the centre pier, cut deeply into the 
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tone, “Pratt Dam, 18%.” In 1874 he was 
ippointed assistant superintendent, and 
on the retirement of Mr. Kilburn in 
March, 1878 was made superintendent, 
having full control of the mills and prop 
erty of the company at Lonsdale and 
Ashton. Mr. Pratt ranks as one of the 
vest mill men in America, and it is much 
regretted that it is necessary for him to 
retire, 


A. J. Rose, formerly at the Cannon 
Mill No. 2, Concord, N. C., has accepted 
the superintendency of the Bala Cotton 
Mill, Concord, N. C, 


J. Roche has succeeded F. Goulet as 
secondhand at the Lawrence Duck Co., 
Lawrenac Mr. Goulet has gone to North 
Adams. 


Enoch Rhodes, formerly overseer of 
weaving at Clinton, 3. C., has been ap 
pointed night overseer of weaving at the 
Poe Cotton Mills, Greenville, 8S. C 


M. Sheehan, formerly at the Linwood 
Mill, Whitinsville, Mass., has accepted a 
position as overseer at the Clinton Mill 
Woonsochet, R. I 


A. F. Sisson, for a number of years 
gent of the Hadley Mills, Holyoke, 
Mas«., has tendered his resignation to 
he company He will probably go to 
Westerly, R. L, to take charge of the 
mills of the thread combine there. 
Charles H_ Robbins, formerly of the Wil- 
limantic nen Co., will succeed him, 


<, N. Steed, late overseer of weaving 
at the Highland Park Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has secured a similar posi 
tion with the Cherukee Falls Mfg. Co., 


. 


blacksbure, 8, ¢ 
—-W. B. Stone has been premoted from 


weaver ‘to secondhand at the Edna Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


—John Short is now at the Suwtro Cot 
ton Mills, Yorkville, 8S. C., filling the po- 
sition of overseer of carding and spin 
iing. He was formerly at Newton, N. C 


—George Simpson, formerly overseer of 
spinning in the Holt-Williamson Mill, 
Fayetteville, N. C., is now overseer of 
carding and spinning in the day time 


~—F. B. Whittaker, overseer of spin 
ning, has changed from the Beaumont 
Mills, Spartanburg, N. C., to the Chester 
Cotton Mills, Chester, 8. C. 

—John J. Walmsley, secondhand at the 
Pierce Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that corpo- 
ration. Mr. Walmsley has secured an 
everseer’s position ‘n Centreville, R. I. 
Ifis successor at the Pierce Mill is Jos- 
eph Cheatham, formerly third hand at 
the mill, 


—§. A. Wing, Nashua, N. H., has suc- 
ceeded H. P. Benner as overseer of weav- 
ing at the Monohansett Mill, Putnam 
Conn 


J. O. White, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Modena Cotior Mill No. 1 
at Gastonia, N. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the new Modena Mill 
at Gastonia, and will hereafter superin- 
tend both plants, 


--R. A. Whitley has returned to his old 
position as assistant overseer of weav- 
ing wt the Indian Head Mill, Cordova, 
Ala 
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Ee. B. Wiibur, 
Newberry Cotton 


superintendent of the 
Mills, Newberry, 8. C., 
has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney 
Ss 


C., taking Mr. E, R. Cash's place. 


James F. Wormwood, who for many 
vears has been secondhand of ‘the spindle 
room of the Saco & Petiee Machine 
Shops, Saco, Me., has been promoted to 
overseer of that department. He suc 
ceeds the late George Meserve. 


Woolen, 


—M. Allen, of Wilton, Me,, is now fill- 
ing position of boss carder and spinner at 
the Old Town Woolen Mill, Old Town, 
Me. 

—E. P. Barbour, for a number of years 
in the designing room of the Newport 
Woolen Mill, Newport, Me., has severed 
his connection with the mill to become 
assistant superintendent of a mill in 
Hanover, Conn., where his father is the 
superintendent. 


Ephraim Bedford succeeds the late 
Mr. Norris Blackburn as superintendent 
of the Victoria Mills, Thornton, R. IL. 


—Charles Bray, late of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, has accepted a position as 
designer with the Tremont Worsted Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


~Dennis Brophy of Blackstone, Mass., 
has taken charge of weaving at the 
Westerly Woolen Co., Westerly, R. L 


John 
carder 
Co 


Booth is now employed as boss 
with the Franklin (Mass.) Yarn 


—Peter Casey, Killingly, Conn., has 
been engaged as overseer of carding with 
the Dayville Woolen Co., Killingly, suc- 
ceeding James Hardy, who has accepted 
a situation in New York State. 


John Cockcroft, for the past 36 years 
superintendent for D. Goff & Sons, braid 
and plush manufacturers, Pawtucket, R. 
l.. has resigned, and intends to go to 
California with his family for a much 
needed rest. Upon taking his departure 
he was presented with many handsome 
remembrances from the help and over- 


seers. 


Joseph Donohue has resigned his po- 
sition as secondhand in the carding de- 
partment of the Manton Mill, Manton, R. 
I.. and has gone to Franklin. 


Hiram Dawson, assistant superintend- 
ent of the New England Woolen Mills 
tockville, Conn., has resigned. E. G 
terr, formerly weaver at the mills 
succeeds him 


boss 


removed from Sa- 
where he is 
Mill 


Charles Firth has 
battus, Me., to Lewiston, 
boss dver in the Cowan Woolen 


George J. Gordon, for the past two 
years connected with the Warren Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs Conn., has re 
signed to accept the »osition of superin- 
tendent of Gordon Bros mills in Haz 
ardville, Conn 


Alfred J. Greaves, formerly with the 
Milner Co., Moosup, Conn., is now at the 
Crown Worsted Mills, Providence, R. 
filling the position of superintendent. 


Edward K. Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
has accepted the position of overseer of 
drawing with the Washington Mills 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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Thomas Heines is now with 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
the position of overseer of carding. 


—W. 8. Hodgson, of Worcester, has be- 
gun his new duties as superintendent at 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 
I., taking the place of Mr. Wilson, who 
— to engage in business for him- 
se ° 


William 
filling 


Dana Labonian has _ taken 
Harrington’s place at the Mayo 
Mill, Millbury, Mass., as 
weaving. 


Henry 
Woolen 
overseer of 


—Evan Lewis is W. H. Brennan's suc- 
cessor at the French River Textile Co.. 
Mechanicsville, Conn., as foreman carder. 

—Charles E. McCarthy, paymaster of 
the American Woolen Co., Collinsville, 
Mass., has resigned. Mr. McCarthy oc- 
cupied a similar position in the Burling- 
ton Woolen Co.’s works previous to com- 
ing to Collinsville in 1886. The office em- 
ployees presented him with a pipe and a 
tobacco pouch filled with bills. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has rented a store in Collinsville 

also take charge of the mails, as 
as represent Mr. Collins in business 
matters, 
T. N. Parent, secondhand of the card- 
ing and spinning department for Hall 
Bros., Norwich, Conn., has severed his 
connection with that concern to accept a 
position as boss carder and spinner with 
William Gregory, Wickford, R. I. 


Edward A. Pero, West Baton, N. Y. 
is now with the Thos. Kay Woolen Co., 
Salem, Ore., as boss finisher. 


—C. Rauchenbach has returned 
Broad Brook Woolen Co., 
Conn. He has lately 
Rockville. 


to the 
Broad Brook, 
been working in 


—William Roebuck, for the past ten 
years instructor in the weaving depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has tendered his resig- 
nation, having accepted a position as de 
signer and boss weaver in a western mill. 

George Reid, for the past six years 
overseer of the weave room of the Brick- 
ner Woolen Mills, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
has resigned and accepted a similar po- 
sition in W. P. Hewitt & Co.’s woolen 
mill, Menasha, Wis. Jacob Zanker of 
Chicago has succeeded him. 


T. Sampson, agent, and George Over 
end, superintendent at the North Vassal 
boro Woolen Mill, North Vassalboro, Me. 
have resigned Mr. Sampson is starting 
t mill at Waterville, Me., of which Mr 
Overend will be superintendent. 

Otto Serno has resigned his position 
with the American Woolen Co., at their 
mill at Harrisville, R. L., and accepted a 
superintendent’s position in a large mill 
in Maine 


Albert Wells, formerly of Ashaway, 
R. I., has recently accepted a position as 
designer with Beebe, Webber & Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


~—John Wheeler is now overseer of card 
ing with the George McFarland Co., 
West Conshohocken, Pa. 


P, H. Walsh, who has been employed 
in a number of woolen mills in New Eng- 
land as overseer of carding, has been en- 
gaged as superintendent of the Glen 
Woolen Mills at North Oxford, Mass., 
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the eight-set woolen mills at this place 
formerly operated by John Chase & Sons 
and called their No. 2 mills. John Walsh 
has been engaged as overseer of carding. 


—Patrick F. Whalen, of Webster, 
Mass., has secured the position of boss 
weaver at the French River Textile Co., 
Mechanicsville, Conn., taking Alexander 
Smith’s place. 


—John H. White, Tarkiln, R. L, has 
been engaged by A. Howarth & Son, 
Rochdale, Mass., as overseer of weaving. 


—Arthur J. Giroux, for the past three 
years superintendent of the French looms 
in John N. Stearns & Co.’s silk mill, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., has been employed as 
general superintendent of Givernaud 
Bros.’ silk mill at Allentown, Pa. 


—Albert Prouix, of Putnam, Conn., has 
secured a position as secondhand with 
the Globe Silk Mills, New Haven, Conn. 


Knit. 


—George Bassett, of Herkimer, boss 
spinner of the night force at Robert Mac- 
Kinnon’s knitting mill, Little Falls, N. 
Y., has severed his connection with the 
same, and Eugene Seeley succeeds him. 


—L. A. Bentz, formerly Philadelphia 
salesman for the E. Jenckes Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Iowa Knitting Mills, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


—Emil A. DeWitte, formerly dyer at 
the River Spinning Co., resigned to take 
position as manager and buyer at the 
Woonsocket Knitting Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., where he is partially interested. 


—Henry Garant, late of Laconia, N. H., 
has accepted a position with the Colum- 
bia Hosiery Mills of New York City, as 
overseer of knitting department. 


—Thomas Hardy, of Portsmouth, Va., 
has taken charge of knitting for the 
Powhatan Mfg. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

—Michael Organ has accepted the su- 
perintendency of the Troy Knitting Co., 
Troy, N. Y., succeeding David C. Phil- 
lips, who, upon retiring, was presented 
with an arm chair by the employees. 


—Charles H. Porter has accepted the 
position of superintendent with the Fay 
Stocking Co., Elyria, O. 


—William L. Terry, formerly of Cohoes, 
but for several years employed in Robert 
MacKinnon’s knitting mill, Little Falls, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

Allen A. Wheat, for the past 19 years 
superintendent of the Agawam Mill No. 
1, Agawam, Mass., has retired. The em- 
ployees presented him with a watch, 
chain and charm. 

—November 30, Thanksgiving Day, was 
the fortieth anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Scotland, Maltaville, N. Y. There 
was a very pleasant reunion of the fam- 
jly and celebration of the event. 
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States Finishing Co.), also of the Ster- 
ling Dye & Finishing Co., died at his 
home in Norwich recenily. He was one 
of Norwich’s most prominent and public- 
spirited citizens, and his less is deeply 
felt in the community. 


irederick E. Clarke died suddenly at 
his home, 30 East Haverhill St., Law- 
rence, Mass., at midnight November 7th 
He was apparently in perfect health, and 
had attended a meeting of the Monday 
Night Club, a literury organization, on 
the same evening of his death. Apo- 
plexy is believed to have been the cause. 
Mr. Clarke entered the Lawrence Ma- 
chine Shops to learn the machinist trade 
when 17 yvears of age, und from there 
went to the Pacific Mfg. Co., first as as- 
sistant to the mechanic.l director dur- 
ing the construction of tthe mills, and 
afterwards was in charge of pay rolls 
and cost figures. In March, 1858, he was 
ippointed paymaster of the Pemberton 
Co., and three years later was made 
agent, which position he held until he re- 
tired on January Ist, 1898, the past six or 
seven months being actively engaged in 
the zinc industry, and was president of 
the Boston Duenweg Zine Co. Mr. Clarke 
always manifesied a deep interest in the 
public welfare. He was president of the 
local board of trade, chairman of the 
park commussion -wnd president of the 
Good Government Association. He was 
uso president of the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad and of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Nathan L. Birge, of the well-known 
firm of N. bk. Birge & Sons, Bristol, 
Conn., died recently at his home from 
neart failure, at the advanced age of 76 
He was a native of Brisiol, and one of 
the original ‘49ers’ that went to Cali- 
fornia. Upon his return, he started what 
developed into the large knit gcods busi- 
ness now carried on by his sons. He 
was prominently identified with many of 
Gristol’s business interests, and leaves a 
widow and three sons, one of whom is 
ex Senator John Birge. 


Edward P. Taft, one of the best 
known cotton manufacturers in Southern 
New England, died at his home Novem- 
ber 5th, in Pawtuxet. He had been in 
failing health for the past two or three 
years, and since the last of June, seri- 
ously ill. Mr. Taft was head of the Pon- 
emah Mill at Taftville, Conn., since the 
mill was started, and spent his life in its 
development. In 1865 he purchased a 
mill privilege and 600 acres of land along 
the banks of tthe Shetucket River and ob- 
tained a charter with three other incor- 
porators and organized the Orray Taft 
Mfg. Co., for the manufacture of fine 
fabrics, like lawns, cambrics, and other 
goods then largely imported. The name 
of the company was changed in 1871 to 
the Ponemah Mill, and the range of 
goods widely extended. Today the mill 
has a capacity of 118,000 spindles, and the 
main building is said to be the largest 
single building devoted ‘to tthe manufac- 
ture of cotton goods now in the Eastern 
States. Mr. Taft was also for many years 
connected with the Wauregan Mills and 
identified with other cotton mill indus- 
tries. He was a director of the Provi- 
dence & Stonington Steamship Co., as 
well as of several insurance companies 
and was identified with the New York 
steamboat travel from the early sixties 
Mr. Taft was highly esteemed in the 
community at large, and there was 4 
universal expression of sympathy at h! 
death 
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-James Jackson, the head of the firm 
of James Jackson & Sons, with works at 
Paterson and Little Falls, N. J., died at 
his home last month, in his 74th year. 
Mr. Jackson was born in Canton, near 
J.aneaster, Eng., and started in at an 
early age in one of the cotton factories 
ot Lancashire, where he worked himself 
up to be superintendent at the age of 25 
years. For a short time he occupied an 
important position in Oldham, and in 
1868 came to this country. It was in the 
year 1873 that he branched out in the 
business of Jacquard building, for which 
he was especially noted, and added the 
dyeing and finishing of silks and velvet- 
eens. Many additions have been built to 
his plant and finally the plant at Little 
Falls rented, which establishments he 
has run most successfully, his sons as- 
sisting. 


John M. Niles died Nov. 22d at his res- 
idence on Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 
Mr. Niles was for 27 years connected 
with the Rrainerd & Armstrong Silk 
Mfg. Co. of New London, Comn., first 
employed as traveling salesman and for 
the past 17 years has been manager of 
their Boston oftice. Mr. Niles was looked 
upon as one of the tnost valued members 
of the city government. He was a mem- 
ber of the finance committee, and always 
~xpressed a deep interest in the city’s af 
fairs, 


—Louis Soleliac, superintendent and 
manager of the Adelaide Silk Mills, Al- 
lentown, Pa., died Nov. Isth, aged 50 
years. His death resulted from 4 
plexy. His father, Auguste Soleliac, was 
1 silk importer and manufacturer, and 
his son learned that business, and in 1875 
started a silk mill in Paterson, which he 
continued until 1881, when he assumed 
charge of the Adelaide Mills. Under his 
management, the mill increased in capac- 
ity until it is now one of the largest silk 
mills in America, with 1000 broad silk 
looms and 225 ribbon looms, employing 
1300 hands. His wife, three sons and one 
daughter survive him. 


—Seth Humphreys died last month. He 
was born in Yorkshire, Eng., in 1821, and 
when eight years old came to this coun- 
try with his parents. With Jonathan 
Smith and Scholes Holdsworth, Mr. 
Humphreys was engaged in the manu- 
facture of blankets and yarn for several 
years in Fairview, until the mill was de- 
stroyed by fire, and he then removed to 
Philadelphia. Subsequently he came 
back to Fairview and resumed manufac- 
turing, which he continued successfully 
up to the time of his death. 


~Robert Woodbury died at his home re- 
cently in West Somerville, Mass., aged 
58 years. He had been in poor health for 
some time. For many years he resided 
in Newport, N. H., and in that place was 
engaged in the woolen business, and was 
well known and highly respected. He 
leaves a widow. 


-Edward Kay, a member of the firm 
of Beswick & Kay, proprietors of the 
Fairmount Spinning Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died at his home, 2415 Fairmount 
Ave., recently, aged 67 years. Mr. Kay 
was born in Manchester, England, but 
came to America when quite young. He 
entered the wool business, and in 1871 


formed a partnership with Samuel Bes- 
wick, under the firm name of Beswick 
& Kay, in which he continued until his 
death. Three children survive him. 


‘Harry D. Kemball’s death, which oc- 
curred late in the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 3d, was a great shock to his famliy 
and many friends. He fell dead in the 
corridor of Hotel Cadillac, New York. 
Heart disease was the cause. Mr. Kem- 
ball for the past year had been in charge 
of the New York branch of Arthur Mer- 
ritt & Co., of Boston, chemicals and 
dyes, and had been very successful. 


—Walter S. Davis died at his home in 
Contoocook, N. H., recently. He was 
born in Warner, July 29, 1834. For some 
years he dealt in lumber and hemlock 
bark and later was a manufacturer of 
straw boards. In 1874 he purchased the 
mills and water power in Contoocook, 
later making extensive improvements 
and additions to them, and in 189 erected 
a large silk factory. He was an inventor 


of note and maintained a large machine 
shop in connection with his mills. 


—William §S. Johnson, who was well- 
known in the Oranges and in New York, 
where he was prominent for many years 
in the woolen trade, died suddenly in 
East Orange last month. Mr. Johnson 
was born in Brooklyn in 1849. For nearly 
30 years he was associated with Deering, 
Milliken & Co., and was for many years 
a member. of the firm. 


—-William W. Spear, employed for 
many years in the Jackson Mfg. Co., 
Nashua, N. H., as secondhand and over- 
seer of the cloth room, died recently at 
his home, 5 Jackson Square. He was born 
in this city June 15, 1859. 


—James Whitaker, a well-known carpet 
manufacturer, died at his residence, 2031 
North Front 8t., Philadelphia, Pa., after 
several days’ illness of pneumonia. 


James L. Bowes, of J. L. Bowes & 
Bro., wool brokers, Liverpool, died re- 
cently, aged 70 years. 


-Nelson M. Nay, of Milton, N. H., died 
November 2d. He spent many years in 
woolen mills, and from 1855 to 1863 was 
engaged in business at Hinesburgh un- 
der the firm name of Dow, Nay & Co., 
and then removed to Milton and bought 
a farm, where he lived for 13 years and 
then built the house on Main St. where 
he has since resided. Mr. Nay had a 
genial and pleasant disposition and was 
most honest and upright in all his deal- 
ings. 


—William B. Richards, employed by the 
Union Wadding Co., Pawtucket, R. L, as 
gateman for over twenty years, died re- 
cently. 


—John Galvin died Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 10th, at his home in Tin Town, Va. 
His death was most unexpected. Mr. Gal- 
vin was born in Providence, R. I. For 
several yerrs he worked in the woolen 
mills of the late Col. Joseph F. Kent and 
since then had lived in Tin Town, a part 
of Wytheville, Va. He was a skilled 
woolen mill man and was respected and 
esteemed by all who knew him. 
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When Full of CLING-SURFACE 
CLING-SURFACE is not a BELT DRESS- 

ING, BUT A BELT FILLER which 

UPRIGHT PREVENTS SLIPPING ABSOLUTELY, 


so Belts can run easy or slack, free of tension, 
yet with increased power. Belts run positive 


BELTS and with 


They become and remain soft and flexible, yet 


UNIFORM SPEED. 


RUN firm. 
We will be glad to tell you more about Cling- 
Surface end of other mills that use it, 


EASY CLING-SURFACE MANF. CO.. 
199-205 Virginia Street, 


WITHOUT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch for N. England and E. Canada, 


SLI PP] NG 170 Summer Street, - - Boston. 
Chicecre Braazch, 225 Dearborn Street. 











THE BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Buta 
Cotton 
XH Elevating Fans, 





FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, i898. 


REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 


Catalogue of all on 
application. 


Buffalo Forge Company, 
BUFFALO,N. Y.,U.S.A. 
New York. Cleveland. Chicago. 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 
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Alpbabetica’ [Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8:., Boston. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 


Ferguson, John W.. Paterson, N. J. 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th 8t., 
New York, N. Y. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
Wool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, ° 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Il. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer. 


sey. 
See also Mili Supplies. 


Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 8d St, Philo, Pa. 


Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., Buffalo, 


Belt Hooks. 
Stuart & Audel, 389 Grand 
ven, Conn. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York. 
Blowers. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 
Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcber 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Parker, Henry Co., Springfield. Vt. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me 
Boiler Compounds. 
Straus & Co., 59 Broad St., New York. 
Boiler Coverings. 
The Norristown Covering Co., Ltd., Norris- 
town, Pa. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated3 Metut. 
Bridges. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 
Brushers. 
See Napping* Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 


Ave., New Ha.- 


Co, 100 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 


Conn. 


Berr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble}MachinegCo., Worcester 
Mass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Bamerworte, H. W., Sons & Co., Philade} 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 
New Bedford 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Mach yy, atc. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 

Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Carders’ Tvols. 
Brown, W. H, 

Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
— & Crenshaw, 528 Arch (St, Phila, 
a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 


Chemist. 


Adriance, John S., 105 East 39th St., New 
York. 


Copper Co, New Bedford 





Mechanic St, Worcester 


Clutches. 
The Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
James Hunter Machine Co., North Adame, 
Masa. 
American 
Mass. 


Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Coal, (Anthracite and Bituminous.) 


Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St., N.Y 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 


Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Hayes, O. H., 10 Thomas St., New York. 


Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 


Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philade! 
phia. 
Burkhard, Thomas, 494 Flushing Ave 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
dence, R. 1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corrugated Iron Shutters. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn. 


> 
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Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos 
ton. 
Cetten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Pa 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 


phia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton- Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton Mass. 

McKerrow, H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Philad+lphia Drying Machinery Co 672 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 

Philade)phia Textile Machinery Ge, “Han 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon. 
socket, R, I. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machite 
“fo, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Jutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 


Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
Dryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge C . Baffalo, WN. Y. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, . 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J 
P. iladelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
rh aol Pe Textile Macainery Uo, Phila- 
del 
Phill ah The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
Sargent’s, O. G., sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
S.urtevant, Bb. £. Uo, % Vliver St, Bustun, 
Mass. 
Musters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
i).ers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 184.150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 
—= Finishing Works, Williamstown 
ass. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
uegapten Worsted Milis (yarns), Bristol 


¥ rth & Foster Co, Kensington, Pa. 

Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket ana 
Valley Falls, R.1. 

Littlewood. G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co, Phila. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

New England Thread Co , Pawtucket, R. I 

Orianna Bleach Works, 2550 No. 3d St., 
Philadelphia. 

Pawtucae. Vyeing & Bleac ing Oo, Paw. 
tucket. R. I. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 

Warren, w, Thread Works, Westfield, "Mass. 

Myveing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Rirech Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffaio, N. Y. 

Butterworth, H.W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

— ° Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mas 


Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
dence, RB I. 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. |. 

Howard, ag C., 1788 Barker St. ,Phila., Pa 

Kenyon, D . R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Peel, Samuel H, Germantown, Philadel 
phia Pa, 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I 

Rasden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Dry ng.) 

Weihe, H.C. Philadelphia. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Dye Sticks, 

ailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 

Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Apes Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
or 
American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry 8t, New 


York. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co., 174-176 Purchase St 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline W: rks, 72 Frent St., N.Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


St, N. Y. 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar 8t, New York. 

Jaeck Bros,, The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Con. 

Keller,John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Matheson, W.J, & Co, 182-184 Front 8t, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

Molt Bros. Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York 

Oakes Mfg. Co, "98 Pear! St, N. 

Palmetto Co. The, 942.44 Natick Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Richmond & Foley, 235 N. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Uo, 100 
William St., New York. 

oh. Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
—s & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Dynamos. 4 

Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. . 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 

— Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 

Con 

Sewer, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., 
Electric Light. 

Lynn Incandescent Lamp Co., Ly nn, Mass 
Electric Fans. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electric Moters. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co., The, East Berlin, 

onn. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
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Fans— Exhaust aad Ventilating. Mnitsing Machine Cylinders. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. Paxton & UV’ Neill, 129 breau St, Phila, Pa. 
Feed Water Heaters. Stafford & Holt, Little Falis, N. Y. 
Beuj. F. & Son, 91 Liberty 8 Maitting Machinery. 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
er ~~ eachine Co., 506 Johr S8t., Phila- 
, delphia, 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. | Coenen, Chas, Bennington, vt. 
Finishing Machinery. Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing ee oe pekine Manufactur. 
. ’ ng Co., entown, Pa. 
Firepreef Construction. ; Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Av2. and Mascher 
Tbe Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, St, Phila, Pa. 

Conn. Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fluted Rolls. renee, Lowe, © 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
‘a O : elphia, Pa. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 
Mass. Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 


. Franklin, N. H. 

oo Co., B. F., Boston. —e & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris. 
own, Pa. 

— A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. N.Y. 

Friction Hoisting Drums Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

2 > Oo., New Haven, Conn Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co., Ne aven, : Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. — & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. 1. hila., Pa. : 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. White, A Lowell, Mass, 

Mnuitting Needles and Supplies. 

Ges Bagenes. ‘ Media Sts, Phila, F Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Jones, Lewis, 603; and Media Sts, Phila, Fa. Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. td 

Gas Exhausters. Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. ame Mfg.'Co » Lakeport, a a. - 

’ odge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Gas Singeing Machines Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, ro selphi Lydall, 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., adelphia. “ nel a a 36 N : 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. M Philadelphia. Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th: 8t., 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi Mayo Knitting Machine & Needie Co, 
dence, R. I. Franklin, N. H. 

Gear Cutting Machine. Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. Laberatory Outfits. 

Generating Sets. Bullock & Crenshaw. 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. Lapping Machine AsoneRmens. 

, W.J. Hurley, Kimesville, N.C 
HMarness Varnish. : — Sinaaeen, 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. Fairmount Seonme Works, 22d and Wood 
Heating. Sts. Philadelphia. 
See — Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
9- Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker 8t, Phila. 

Heddles. Pa. (For wire.) 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. Kilbura, ee & Co, doy | miven, Mass. 
, Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Hoisting Machinery. on or Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
The Eastern Machinery Co. New Haven, Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Conn. Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Hosiery Boards. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
sket.R I 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. snc > 
Hd = Lubricators 

Humidifying Apparatus. soste Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. St, Wayne Junction, Poiledelpbis. 

Mydro Extractors. Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
pee be Tvol & Machine Co , Boston. Graphite Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, 

N.d 
ink, Stamping. os 
Witmer, D Lo & Bro, 5th St. and German- Lumber. : sees iii ie - 
town Ave, Philadelphia. Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Lumpers. 
Jacquard Card Boards. ;, _ Sore. voy of Athol, Mass. 
ir s, F k Jo., 2766 Ruth St. lila. Machinery ealers. 
a ag mat uinietene ete Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 

Knit Goods gings, _ Phila, Pa. 

oer om & Co., 115 Franklin St., Machinery Wipers. 
New York. es . _ 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, Phy bn 0., Philadelphia. 
Friedberger & Co, Edgings,Germantown — Intell. NF do. New London, Conn, 
Hepner b Werwite, Lacings, 30 Howard St, —.. + Ceeineien he. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, Allegheny Ave. Mechanical Bratt. es 
and Emerald St., Phila. turte we De Foe . . 
. 7 fork St, P ° . Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa Cuntte b arvialiaghine Oe, W orecster, Me. 
“nit Goods Finishing Machines, Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 
Crochet. Etc. Mass. 
Jo, The, Hartford, Conn. Mercerizin Machinery. 
Nye h Tredick. 608 arch St, Phila, Pa. Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Scott & Williama, 2079 FE. Cumberland St, Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
Phila Pa dence, R. I. 


, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
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Mills For Sale. 
Denny, R. B., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 

Mill Builders and E neers. 
Berlin lron Bridge Co, he, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur , Conn. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 


N.J. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristo], R.I. 
Easton. Barnham Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Frost, Geo. T., Paterson, N. J. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 8t., 
Boston. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Noils (#ilk.) ; ; 

See Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, etc. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 

Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern supply Co., 530 Broad. 
way, N. Y. 
parenran Textile Sample Co., 56 Worth 
St., New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 3% School St, Boston, 


170 Summer 


ass. 
Siggers, E. G., Washington, D.C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 58 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Perforated Metal. 

Beckley,A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union 8t , Chicago. Ill. 

Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical 
William St, New York. 

Picker Sticks. . 
La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N J. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking. Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Pipe Covering (Mlagnesia). 

Keasby, R. A. 83 Warren St, New York. 

Ltd., Norris 


Co., 100 


Norristown Covering Co., 


town, Pa. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Il. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York. 


170 Summer S8t., 


resses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
hi 


a 
Clawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H., 


Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 


late.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms, 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
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Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Pressi Krons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Kdwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut 8t., 

Philadelphia. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14t: 
St, New York. 
Palleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Quills. 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfield, Vt. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbens. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
t 


ion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 

. + Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 
Reofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va, 

Billman, C. W. Philadelphia. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Werk 

for Mills. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H 

Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Rubber Squeeze Rolls, 

Clark, Geo. P, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristo), R. | 
Schools. 

American Correspondence School ot Tex 

ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford Textile School,New Bedford , 


Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass 


| Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond 8ts, 
Pa. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


a. 
Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc, 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell.Bissell Co., 170 Summer Street, 
Boston 
Silk (Tee ah.) 
Corne. ., Unailly & Co., 339 East 107 St 
New York. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co, Philadelphia 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Prov 
dence, R. I. 
Mazon Machine Works, Taunton, Mase 











Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Oopper Co, New Bedford, 


Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Ogpege Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips C », The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Soaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 

Bamtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindie Hook Bands. 

Geo. T. Frost, Paterson, N. J, 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. |. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Spinning Kings. : 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
uckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Co,, 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Iasurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, 0. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Tanks, Tubs and V ates. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Lee-Odium Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Vaughn Machine Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J. H , & Co, 275 Church St, N. Y.* 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald S8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817East York St, Phila, Pa. 


Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Telephones. 


Mianus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 

Piammer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
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Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trucks. 
Armstrong Track Co., Philadelphia. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
—— & Curtis Mfg. Co. Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
= Bros. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mattern, Geo. 44 East 8th St., New York. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
mame werte, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Waste Unraveller. 
Whiteford, R. A. P. Philadelphia, 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, 0. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Copoee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 


Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


Winders. (Hesiery.) 

Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 

Boston. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 
Wool Extracts. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
= W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
a. 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. S8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


Mass. 
Ons & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


ae 
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Hunt, R: dney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adums, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., €721 
Germantown Ave., Philade)phia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. 1 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amasersem,. N.Y 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springaeld, Vt. 
Weol Sorters, Seousers and Carbon- 
1Zzers. 


Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass. 
Weel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Dusenberry, C. Coles, 3v6 Broadway, New 
York. 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 
VYarne, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 

Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
8t., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring St., N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
ee Spinning Co, Germantown. 
a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orcbard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. 
Mitchell, Jas. Kk, & Uo, Boston and "Puila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, ‘Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, M Mass. 
New England Thread Co., Yawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, ‘Mass 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co yn! Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels "fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Glazed Yarns. 

{indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 

ton 

Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin S8t., N. Y. 
Hadley Co, 9% Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Moore, C., "& Co . (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 


Warren, W, Threa'l Works, Westfield, Mase 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Champ'ain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly. R 

Ciaegene, The J. & H 0, ioe Richmond, 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Cpchoner Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 
or 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. |. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, K. | 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Jenckes, E., , Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell hex Fitchburg, Mass. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Cor New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, } 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinseis, Silk Noiis, Etc. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Malcolm Mills Co, 239 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Montgomer &CO, J. R, Windsor Locks,Ct 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Ct. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Meyer, Jobn C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 


ton. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J 
Cgsgeas, The J. & H. Co, New Ricbmond 
i) 


Oo 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. | 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Dev onshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Allegheny, Worsted Mills, + =) Pa 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, i7 Bank S8t., Philade! 


bia. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 
Elaasser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 
Goff, ~ ——. Pawtucket R. I. 
Herbs Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts 
Phisdeiphia. Pa. 
Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R. I. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, N. Y 
Solis, Andrew J, ae, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mas 
Waverly Worsted. Co, Main St. and Gree® 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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MILLS FOR SALE! 2°22 25st surssniae me 
“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heats in two minutes.(t is an ideallron, insur 
ing comfort and -aving time,labor and expense. 
No more sweltering over hot stoves. No soot, 
no dirt, no smell. No waste of fuel. No lost 
time 


Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 cts. per day. 





It is sim~™le in construction; perfect in every way; 

never wets out of order. Ne hot fires in sum- 

mer. Will not explede. Enjoy the comforts 

vfa cool home on ironing days by using this Iron 
Cost of burning Wood Alcohol,2c. per hour. 

All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, 
and they may be used eitber with Gas 0: Wood A! 
cohol. Made ia all sizes, fer all purposes. 
These Irons are specially adopted to the 
woolen trade. Manufactured and sold through 
out the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON Co., 


Sole Owners, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
12 COLUMBIA 8T., BOSTON. 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 9! 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie, Jr., 63 pages, Li- 
lustrated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Ornamental Design for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 


for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 


textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 

Cetton Spinning. by W. Taggart 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject In an 
exhaustive way, from tthe first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use {t as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00. 


Cetton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 
This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry ms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is ef much value. 
Price $2.50. 


Woolen Spinning, 
man. 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.76. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing. 
by T. F. Bell. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing .and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible witn fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $4.00. 


by Charles Vicker 


500 pages. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical informatien upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes, 

Decidedly the best work of the kind ‘for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 

This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price, $3.00. 

Cotton, |By ‘Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 

This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, ete. 
It is a volume that will be of Interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00. 
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WANTED 
A Position as Boss Wool Carder. 


By a thoroughly competent man who has had 
twenty years’ experience on Knit Goods, Cassi- 
meres, Flannels, Wool, Cotton and Shoddy Mixes, 
First-class references. Strictly temperate. 

Address, **CARDER,” care Textile World, 
Boston, Mass. 


Move Your Mill to the Cot- 
ton Fields of the South. 


Run machinery by water at $6 per h. p., 
1500h p.available See detailsand engrav-. 
ings in the ‘New England and the South,” 
Geo. H. Chapin, Publisher Boston, or 
apply to BR WW. Asbery. Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


Ruropean Textile Sample Co, 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 


NEW YORK. 








56 Worth St., 





To sound iudustries substantial taduce 
ments will be given by np any of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 
Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 
are offered Textile Industries in the 
South bya number of good places. GEORGE 
Cc. POWER, Industrial CommissionerI.C R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 


Knitting Machinery For Sale. 


W. D. Huse and Brinton Denny knij- 
ters; Hepworth seamer and looper, 12 pt. 
abel washer; Sturtevant exhaust fan —_ 
heater. Dye ‘tub for skein dying. Pr.c 
lindrical brushes, lin. long. Address, J. S. 
Pook, Rockland, Mass. 





WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
| Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
| 


Mississippi Valley Railroad,'reaching into 
the eleven States of 
South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


| Presenting an unequaled territory for dive: 
sided industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Dis'ributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sou.’ in ustri 8 substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pampblet ‘100 
Cities and Towns Wanting Indnstries.” 
Writetoracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanted. Very liberal tuduckments 
are offered Textile Endustries in the 
South by anumber ofgood places GEORGE 
C. POWER Industrial Commissioner I. C. 8 
R. Co., Chicago. 





Experienced Operator 


Wanted on elastic hosiery frams, fin¢ 
position and climate for man with weak 
lungs. Address, W. W.Sweenry & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 








The best paying investments with 


7 
the least element of danger netting 
Ou ern 0 inv stors 6 to 8 percent.free of taxes 
APPLY TO 


Bonds and Stocks. 


C.M.HAWKINS &CO., 
RALEIGH. N.C. 
We refer to the banks in Raleigh 
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= MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Marray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
Boston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
eT 


Machinery For Sale. 


Cleveland 





One set of 60-inch 
Cards. 
(with Bramwell and Apperly feeds 
and Bolette condenser.) 


One Smith Garnett Machine. 
One Dobbins Steam Screw Power 
Press (16 hollow plates.) 


Several hundred Payne Cone 
Winder Bobbins. Sturtevant 
Fan. 


E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam 
ples attached prepared and used by Richard 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerinthe dyehouse as one of the 
foremost American dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtless very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number ot 
smaller oner, apers. memoranda, etc. 
Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
thelot. Wethink sotoo. The sample books, 
etc. may be examined at our office by inter- 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave , Boston, Mags. 





| 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & Bx0., 


‘Worsted .. Machinery, 


|PHILADELPHIA, - - 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 








—Establi«hed 1872.— 


RICCS & COMPANY, 
F. 0. STERNER, General Manager, 
575-577 The Bourse, Phila. Pa. 


Purchase and Sell 


All kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate Partnerships, Procure Special 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufactu ing and Mineral Co- 
operations. 

We make a Specialty of the Selling 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- 
scription. 


Knitting Mill For Sale To Close 
An Estate. 


A Six Sett Mill, fully equipped for Fleeces, 
Plach, or Felt Goors. Modern Machinery 
and Buildings, all in running order, well 
located, branch track alongside Lavor 
cheap. For particulars, ad ress ANDREW 
DuNN, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
WOOLEN MILL PLANT 


including ground, buildings and complete machi ..ery, all 
in first-class condition. located at indianspolis. Ownera 
have other interests requiring ell their attention. Will sell 
on reasonable payments and fairest terms. Splendid 
chance for a profitable investment. For particulars address 


WH. L. ELDER, 1 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, 
ind. 











~ Improved Roping Gear for 
Woolen Mules and Operators. 


It will not pay 
out more roping than required. It prevents heavy yarn 


This gear is sure to start on time. 


from this cause. 
bind. 

it cannot get out of order, 
praise for it. 


Price $3.00. 
GEORGE SMETHURST, 


cannot 


The mule will gear free. The rolls 
The yielding section is so made that 
Spinners have nothing but 
Already adapted by leading mills. 

Sent on approval for trial. 


Box 253, Maynard, Mass 


Formerly Overseer Spinning, Assabet Mil . 





See dee 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, STREL CONSTRUCTIO FOR nea: 


AND BUILDERS OF 








rhe above illustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows the construction of a Boiler Housa designed ap 
built by us tor the well-known Silk Manufacturers Cheney Bros., at South Manchester,Conn. The building is 45 feet 1 
width and 74 feet in length. with brick walls to the height of tne top of the boilers, above thet the construction is entirely 
of tron, the Roof being covered with our Patent Anti-Condensation Corrugated Iron Covering, which we guarantee not t 
drip in the coldest weather. The construction is absolutely fire-proof. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS : 


York Office, 718 Bennett Buiding, 
New Y« Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street. EAST B E R LI 
Boston Office, 200 Equitable Building. N , C O N r j : 





SUPERIOR LOCATIONS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF TEXTILE MILLS 


May be Had at Points on Southern Railway 








Steady and remarkable success has attended the mills located on the 
Southern. It is the great Textile Line of the South. Mill Men and Mill Inves 
tors should investigate the advantages our districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will join with that from the North in new e1 


If you are interested, write us. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 


terprises 


Wrashingsgton, DD. C. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The a1 certisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inaniries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinent 


TexT(Le WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position i- 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 


The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention t 


each case. 


1546 Agent or Supt. Woolen Mill. 
. Age 83; married. 15 yeurs’ experi 
ence in Svotiand and Awerica in woolen 
trade. Cassimeres, Scotch cheviots and fan. 
cies and Irish friezes a specialty, both col 
ors and makeup. At present in position, 
but anxious 'o have full charge of 8 or 10 set 
mill, Best reterences, 


935 Weolen Supt. and Designer. 
. Graduate of German Textile school. 
Has managed successfully two mills in the 
West. Theroughly up on designing and 
eneral mi!] management. Age 35. Married. 

eferences first-class. 
1570 Supt.or De-igner of sina)ll woolen 

. mill. Practical experience in card- 
ing, dressing, finishing and de+igning depart. 
ments, on fi e and low grade cassimeres, 
blankets, jeans and low grade worsteds. 
Temperate, American, age 33. Fine record. 
Now out of work because of change in line 
of goods at mill where he has been working 


1349 Woolen Supt. or designer. Has 
YT been 12 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been designer and pattern weaver. 
High character and first class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 
dress goods, et* 
1575 Assistant Supt. Woolen. A 
vbo graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School (highest standing), and has had more 
than 7 years’ experience in the various de- 
partments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 
to get a start where there is fair ehance of 
advancement. Age 28, single. 
918 Woolen Superintendent, De- 
= signer or Ross Weaver. Age 35; Am- 
erican. Has worked on all classes of dress 
goods and me*s’s wear. Can furnish good 
references and will accept a moderate 
salary 


1386 Woolen Superintendent or 
« Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 
Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 
can go immediately. 





1606 Woolen Supt. 24 years’ experi. 
ence as supt and manager. Several 
years manager of his own plant. At pre 
sent out of position owing to consolidation. 
Would make a succes-ful manager of a 
moderate sized plant, making p!ain or fancy 
cassimeres, doeskins or felt goods. Best of 
references. 


1610 Woolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 
experience as dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
= men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar. 
ed. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


189 Cotten Superintendent wants 
* j . 

: position in Northern mili. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills fur 7 years. 
Previous expeiience in N,E, Is well known 
among mill men, and can turnish the best 
of references. Age 36; married. 


1496 Superintendent or Boss Wea- 

Ver. Aged; siugle. Large experi 
ence On all classesof cottun goods and all 
makes ot American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Now in charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 


15: ©) Superintendent. Has been in 
“ mili business all his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years 
having been promoted several times He 
wishes to better himself. ; 
1306 Young American wants position as 
cotton superintendent. Experience 

mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, Overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills’ 





1486 Superintendent or will take a 
position as bors spinner in a large 
room. Age 43; American. Experienced 
mostly on plain goods. At present employ 
ed as overseer - 


1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 

tou Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
ard Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks, Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him- 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1453 Superintendent desires position 

inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat. 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot- 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1624 Cotten Supt. A young man who 

ol has been through all departments 
of cotton cloth mill would like position as 
assistant supt.orin charge of a small mill 
or would take a good boss spinning job. 
Very well recommended, and a young man 
of great promise. 





4 Cotton Yarn Supt. A man capa- 
1608 ble o: taking choses of all Pawo 
ments of yarn mill Wou'd accept $1500 a 
year. Brought up in N. E milis and has 
been assistant supt. of a first.class plant for 
seven vears. Age 31; American, married. 
Would prefer a Southern mill. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS., 
1578 Weool or Worsted Carder. 20 

" years’ experience as overseer, with 
excellent references. Understands almost 
all,kinds of machines. Would also consider 


position as traveling agent for mill supplies, 
as he has a large acquaintance with mill 


men. 
1630 Bosse Carder or Comber. 10 
years’ experience as seconvhand of 
carding and combing. Would like to secure 
an Overseer’s position at $3.00 a day. Has 
worked on all grades of foreign and domes. 
tic wools and is highly recommended by 
present and past employers. Englishman; 
age 25, married. 


married. Has worked as over- 
seer in first-class N. E. mills for the past 1s 
years. He is at present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Could leave ona 
week’s notice. Has worked on cassimeres, 
dress goods, flannels and underwear. A 
good manager of help and thoroughly com 
petent and reliable. 


1638 Boss Woolen Carder. Long ex 
VO perience in N. K. mills on both high 
and low grades. Would consider #3 a day. 
Excellent references. 


1634 Boss Wool Carder. Employed 
e for many years in well-known N. 
E. mill, but would change tor position pay- 
ing $3.50a day. Is undoubtedly a first-class 
man and well worth this salury. Best of 
references. 
1600 Boss Woolen Carder. Now em. 
ployed. but desires to change for 
good rensons. Many years’ experience in 
mills on Amer.can and English carding 
machinery. Age 41; American, married. 


Can start at once. 

1617 Boss Wool Carder or Second- 
hand. ifas held several first-class 

jobs, also has nad experience on spinning. 

Can accept position at once. All grades of 

stock, including shoddies and cotton and 


wool and all woul. 
1618 Boss Wool Carder or Second- 

hand. Excellentcarder. At pres 
ent out of work. Would like to get started. 
Experienced on American and English 
cards. Has had charge of seven set mill 
Last position 15 years as overseer. Age 45; 
married, 


+48 ; } » ih 5; sri- 
1643 agg Carder ge 45; Ameri 





COTTIN CARDERS. 


1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 

“VY perience in N. E. mills as overseer 
and sec-nd hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 38 Best of refer- 


ences. 

1593 Overseer Cotton Carding and 
vu" Combing. Now in charg of this 

department in a large N. E. mill. Has had 

first-class experience and is well recom. 

mended. Age 83; married, American. All 


grades of cotton. 

1320 Bors Cotton Carder. Has been 
e overseer for 12 years Isat present 

employed, but desires to change for good 

reasons. Would accept $2 0 aday. Age 40; 


American, married. 

1596 Cotten Comber and Carder. 
“70 Young man with 10 years’ experi- 

ence in N. E. mille. Would like position as 

overseer or second-hand. Is well recom- 

mended. Married. Will start at $2.50 per 

day. 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 
1648 Boss Woolen Spinner. 47 years 
old. 28 years’ experience, Worked 
on all kind of stock, from ‘j to 12 run, Tem 
perate, steady, and refersto past employers 
Will work tor moderate salary. Not em 
ployed and conld come atonce. Expe:ienc: 
on cassimeres, flannels, beavers, knit goous 
dress goods, blankets, shawls. 
1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 
Age 33; married; French. Hus 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. 1s familiar with Dob 


son & Barlow machines and Schlumberge: 
mules. 





1646 Overseer Spinnivg or Spinning 

and Twisting. Axe 388; Evgliri. 
married. Worked in mill in England 13 
years and in this country three years us 
secondhand and two years overreer in N, FE 
mills. At present employed, but wishes to 
change to get family better positions. Ex 
perienced on worsted yarns, camel hai: 
mohair, carpetand silk yarns 


1595 Overseer Worsted Spinning. 

won 10 years as Overseer Of spinni: g, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling <n 
worsted yerns Engii=hman; age 41, mar 
ried. Now employed, but does not like sec 
tion ofcountry. A fli st-class man in every 


respect, 

678 Woolen Spinner. 18 years’ exper 
‘ ience as overseer of spinning an: 

carding. Can handle both departme:,t- 

Would take position in the West. Best of 


references. Age 43; married 

1601 Weoolen Spinner or Second- 
hand. Experience in hosiery and 

cloth miiis. Will accept small wages to get 

started in sati-factory position. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1647 Overseer Cotten Mule Spin- 
‘ mimg. Seven yeurs’ experience as 
secondhand. Wishes .o get an overseer’s 
job. Prefers Mason mules. Age 88; Catho 
lic, married. Atprerentemployed Expr! 
jence on prints, sateens, lawns, twills, et« 
Will work for moderate salary. 
1609 Boss Cotton Mule Spinning. 
“ also ring spinning. Experience on 
40’s to 150’s. A man capable of taking one 
of the best positions in the country. Held 
such a position in England vuntil in Ist. 
Since then has been in N. E. mills. Age 4& 
married. Would und: ubbedlv make succes 
as supt., but would accept first class por! 


tion as overseer 

1619 Cotton Ring Spinner. Co'ton 
“ yarns from 4’s to 120’s for hosiery, 

pr nts, ete., crape and other fancy yarns. 

Experience in several of the fancy cotton 

goods mills of N. E. as overreer, Cun start 


atonce. Age 40; married 
1636 Overseer Cotten Spinning 
. Spooling, Warping, Etc. lus 
held position seven years of second-hand 
and has taken textile school courses, Hav 
ing had unusual opportunities to learn, he 
feels competent to take position as ove! 
seer. Highly recommended by present em- 


ployers. 
1640 Overseer Ring Spinning. !ia* 
) also had charge of twisting, spoo! 
ing and beaming. A yourg man who /'as 
had excellent opportunities to learn this 
department, and has had charge for about & 
year. Would like to secure a first-class m!!! 
Prefers N. E. or Centra) States. 








SITUATIONS 


WANTED 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


151 Overseer Woolen Weaving. 
vo Age37; married. Has had a large 
experience on ali classes of woolens and 


worsteds. Will go anywhere 
1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 
** married, American. Has wo:ked 
in weave room since he wasl7 years old as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man, Has worked on jadies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings, 
cloakin gs, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard looms. Excellent references. 
1551 Boss Weaver, especially up on 
v plush looms, both wire and double. 
lias worked in almost every department of 
woolen mill and would take charge of a 
small plant at moderate salary. Age 42; 
married, New England experienc e. 
1581 Boss Weaver on W oolens wants 
v0 position in charge of a room on 
plain goods. Has worked on both plain and 
fancy work. At present employed. Can 
furnish excellent references from past jobs 
Experience on Crompton & Knowles fancy, 
Gilbert and Davis & Furber plain looms. 


Age 40, married. 

1629 Bow Weaver or Second-hand 
“j</ ot woolens or worsteds. Experi- 

ence covers 10 years in N. E. mills from wea 

ver to second-hand. Will accept a second 

hand’s position paying $2.50 a day. Well 

recommended. 


1607 Wersted Weaver or Fixer 
) Will accept fixing job at $2.25 a day. 
Experience covers worsted coatings, cassi- 
meres, dress goods and jacquard work. 
Familiar with Crompton and English looms. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


Boss Cotton Weaver. Has been 
fixer and second-hand in fine goods 
N E. and Penn. Age 26; English, 

Now employed as second-hand, 
Splendid 


. ‘ 
1623 
mills in 
married. 
bat would like an overseer’s job. 


references from present employer. 

1605 Overseer Cotton Weaving, es. 
Wo pecially on fancies and leno. Has 

also worked on plain goods. Many years’ 

experience in N. E. mills, starting as a fixer. 


Age 86; French, married. 

1633 Cotton Weaver. At present in 
~Y charge of over 800 looms in a South 

ern mill. Would like to change and would 

take position in the South at $2.50 a da 

Well recommended. Vv. 


1572 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 
VIS now employed in first class mill as 
second-hand, bu’ would like to have charge 
ofaroom at $3 a day. Experience covers 
sheetings, sateens, drills, flanne!s, denims 
and stripes of all kinds Lowell and Whitin 
looms. American; age 32,married. Excell- 
ent references from present and past em- 


ployers, 

1563 Overseer Cotton Weaver who 
VU has long experience as fixer,second 

hand and overseer on al! kinds of cotton 

and silk looms. Splendid reterences from 

past employers. At present employed. 


Age 40; married. 
1642 Overseer of Weaving. Yung 
married man who has had practi 
cal experience on cotton goods from the 
coarsest to the fines’ counts, including lenos 
and towels, Could do his own picking. if 
necessary. At present employed as second 
hand in large N. E. mill. Excellent refer- 
ences from present and past employers. 








1544 Underwear Knitter. 10 years’ ex. 
perience un ribved underwear, Has 
run silk, worsted, lisle, cotton and mixed 
yarn. Best references from present em- 
ployer, with whom has worked four years 
Can leuve at once. 
1597 Boss or Second-hand Under- 
i wear Kuitter Can accept posi- 
tion at once. Experience covers men’s, 
wowen’s and children’s high, medinm and 
low giades. Scott & Williams, Nye & Tred 
ick, Snyder & Fisher machines. 


SSY Moss Knitteror Finisher on latch 

“ pneedle underwear. Large experi 
ence. At present employed, but cvould 
change on two weeks’ notice. Best of refer 


ences. 

16238 Underwear Kuitter. Good train 
ing. All kinds of machines, At 

present in charge of #5 frames, 11 years’ ex- 

perience. Age 283; American. Would caange 

for $3 a day. 


1631] Mosiery Supt. Hus had charge 
7 of knitting departments in N. K. 
mills and has started several Southern hos 
iery mills. Experience covers cotton, woo! 
and silk hosiery, gloves and mittens, and 
mo t all makes of machines. Very well re- 
commended Can take position at once. 


16 3 Overseer Underwear Mauitting 

Fleece lined goods a specialty. 
Long experience on many kinds of mach 
ines. Has also made hosiery. Will go any. 
where except to Canada. First-class refer 


ences. 

1554 Boss KMuitter. Underwear, Jersey 
wre ribbed, lisle,wool, plaited work, silk 

Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 

erences. Age 26; married. 








DYERS. 


1531 Boss Dyer. American; Age 32° 

—< unmarried Has had a large expe 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns 
pieces, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
goods. Not at present employed. Can take 
position immediately. 


1505 Boss Dyer on ull classes of woo! 
?) 2) 7 ™ " 

woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 
better himself. 


1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills for 8, 5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng. 
land or Central States for #3.00 a day. 
1612 Dyer on piece dye dress goods, 
“~ long chain cotton yarn, cotton, raw 
stock. Prefers position in N. E. or New 
York state. Training in one of the best 
mills in N. E., and at present holds position 
as sampledyer. Excellent references. Age 
28. 
1626 Dyer and Finisher, with exper 
a ience on plushev, dress goods, mo 
hair and worsted genapped yarns, cotton 
and woolen yarns,raw stock. At present 
employed, but will consider position pay 
ing $3 a day. 


1 Fe Bessa Dyer on cotton, woolen, 
01 merino hosiery, yarns. piece dye 
dress goods, rubber linings, felts. fast blacks, 
also mercerized cotton yarns and hosiery 
Would expect good wages and can show ex- 
cellent references. 
164 Overseer Aniline Black and 
Turkey Red Dyer Has had ten 
years’ experience as secondhand in mil) 
where he now is, but wishes to change to 
better himself. Can take a rosition at once. 
Has worked on sateens, cambrics and lin- 
ings ofall kinds. Age 24; English, single. 
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DESIGNERS. 


1635 Designer vb colured cotton dress 

gOuds, aud shbi:tiugs, and fancy 
Worsted uress gvods, piece dye, jacquard 
work in cutton, sil« Oiling, also lappets. 
Would not consider position paying icss 
thau $120 4 year. Is ut pre-ent empioyed 
in one of the leading miils, making faucy 
cottuu, and is au especially brignt young 
mao. HKuriy training in scotiand, Has been 
in this coun'ry avout four yexurs 


1586 A Keumg seessgmer Witu Lralu- 
ing in a German iexvile Schoo! and 
NorwWegiau Wvooien Millis, bas recentiy 
arrived in this country and would like to 
conuect himsell with the designing depart- 
meut of sume first class mili. At present 
temporarily employed and can give Ameri. 
can references. A bright, young Norwegian, 
who will duupvtless develop intv a first-class 
designer. 
1625 Assistant Supt. or Desiqguer Ou 
Wvuviens. Has beeu turough ail de- 
partments of woolen mil) and has taken a 
Poilade:phia Textile Scnovul course. Fracti- 
cal expericnce On fancy Cassimerer,covertis, 
hairiines, ludies’ dress goods. Very well 
spoken of. Hard worker. 
1622 Designer or Assistant Supt. in 
— wvoien will, Has made # specialty 
of steamer rugs and plaid back dress goods. 
Will sturt at $3 a day. D-siresto cnange 
from present pos:tion on account of wife’s 
health. An excellent oppurtunity to secure 
a first-class man at moderate wages. 


1599 Assistant Designer. A youux 
“v~ man who is stuuying woolen and 
worsted desigving would like an opportun 
ity to get practical experience, and will ac- 
eept very smali wages Has worked in mill 
for two years as weaver on Crompton & 
Kuowles looms. Excellent references as to 
charnxcter. 
1598 Woolen Desigaer or Supt. 
YIJO many years’ experience in well- 
known mills. At present out of work. Can 
refer to well-known mill men, and will ac. 
cept moderate wages until he can demon. 
strate his »«b'lity. 
1621 Designer or Assistant Supt. on 
— men’s wear worsteds, Ccuiton wors 
teds, overcoatings, cas;imeres. High and 
low stock, Has been designer in several 
first c'ass mills. Age 34; married, 


FINISHERS. 


1526 Foremaa of Finishing Room, 
was Foiding Packing, ¢tc. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 


1494 Fiaisher on Felts, or will take a 
® position for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en- 
gineer and in charge of -izing and finishing 
all classes of felts. Good references. 
1649 Overseer and Finisher in 

“ Fancy Cloth Room One of the 
best men in this line is open for a position. 
Wide and long experience in leading mills 
on all sorts of fancy colored goods, includ. 
ing cottonades, tickings, shirtings, ging. 
hams, dress goods, and napped goods of all 
kinds, also worsteds We can thoroughly 
endorse this men in every reanect 


1376 @verseer Finishing. Axe 45; 
» American, married. At present 
employed, but can take position at week’s 
notice. Experienced on fancy worsteds, 
kerseys, cassimeres, cloakings, carriage 
and casket cloths, dress goods, Meltons and 
cadets. Can furnish good references as to 
character and ability. 

















MISCELLANE 


1571 W oolen Salesman, who bas filled 
successfully ail positions in woolen 
jobbing house, de>ires a pusiuion with manu 
faciurer or dealer in textile goods. fine 
business qualifications aud Al reterences. 
1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
cleck Or paymaster. Has bad a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is tamiliar with white und 
colored cotton goods. Is well recommended 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good al! 
around accountant. 


1488 Hoss Carpenter or Master Me- 

chanic. Age 40; American. Is a 
quainted with all makes of cotton machin 
ery. andis a good man on shafting, wood 
work,etc. Atpresentemplvyed, but wishes 
to better himeelf. 


1557 Bleacher, Overseer or second 
‘ hand. Well recommended, good 
training, reliable, Wants $2.50. Age 27; 
married, 


1558 Supt. of Bleaching, dyeing ani 

bs fluishiug, Of all classes of cotton 
piece gvods, plain and figured, desires a 
position. Has had over 20 years’ experi 
ence in managing help, and has a thorough 
knowledge of the business in all its branhes 
es. Can furnish excellent references from 
present and past émployers. 


S55 Sitk Superintendent, Experience 

0090 in all departments of alarge and 
successful mill; serges, sateens, linings. 
Young man but well qualified to take charge 
ort actas assistantsuperintendent. Know!. 
edge of office work and prices as well as 
machinery. 


1583 Overseer of Cloth Koom. A 
VOU young American, married, would 
like a position as office assistant, shipping 
clerk or in cloth room. Has had about six 
years’ experience in Connecticut cotton 
mills. Will start at moderate wages if there 
is prospect of future advancement. 


1602 Overseer of Cotton Mixing. I: 

‘<= at present second-hand ia cutton 
opening roum of large N.E mill, and has 
had several years’ experience in this posi- 
tion. Could handle tnis department satis 
factoriiy. Good references. Age 28; mar. 
ried, American. 





1611 Boss Wool Sorter. Has had 

charge of this department in sev 
eral first-class mills on woolen and worsted 
grades. First-class references. Age 5%, 
married. 


1639 Silk Supt. or Boss Weaver. Ex 
ve perience covers ribbons, piece 
goods, velvets, jacquard, plain and plaids 
Has had practical experience as Joom fixer, 
designer and overseer. Early training ino 
Germany and later in some of the best silk 
milis in this country. 


1637 Silk Finisher or Second-hand. 
. Has had practical charge of this de 
partment forthe past two years and wants 
larger experience. Would change for a very 
moderate salary, if opportunity for advance 
ment was good. 


1500 Overseer of Drawing Room. 
. Age 3|. Has worked on Mobuir, 
camel hair and carpet stock. Familiar with 
all kinds of foreign and domestic wool 
Was 14 years in one position and has ex 
cellent references. 


1515 Pay. Master and Shipping 
YL Clerk. Will only work in »outnern 
States. Will accept a moderate salary to 
begin. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 

(Continued from page 153.) 
One of the largest wool houses in 
speaking of dollar wool says that it 
cannot be maintasued. The westerr- 
ers are holding wowl for 70 
which they expect to get in February. 
Some of the wildest speculators are 
looking for $1.00 per pound 
There exists a curious state of affairs 


cenus 


wool. 


among the underwear manufacturers 
in New York state. They do not ap- 
preciate the condition of the 
market, and were it not for the mar- 
ket reports it would be hard to con- 
vince them that there was any reason 
for an advance. The reason for this 
is that orders have been slow in com- 
ing. It is not now a question,of what 
knitters will pay but what they have 
got to pay. 

It is well to remember that wool is 
the most uncertain article in ihe 
world to handle, that the changes are 
rapid both for higher as well as lower 
prices. Old wool men remember the 
great advance which happened after 
the Boston fire, and again in 1879 to 
1880. The boom of two years ago was 
as great as the present and it 
would seem to be wise policy to be 
eareful and go slow, as the present 
market is largely a traders’ market 
with a great deal of swapping: al- 
though there are undoubtedly large 
amounts of wool being consumed es 
pecially by the worsted spinners, The 
woolen spinners are in it for good 
orders, as the prices for worsted yarn 
are getting so high that manufactur 
ers are working in woolen yarn wher 


wool 


one, 


ever it is possible. 





Cotton Yarn Prices. 


The Southern cotton spinners and 


important 
last 


men held an 
meeting at Charlotte, N. C., 
month. The chief object of the meet- 
ing was to make prices fair, and yet 
so low that no weaver or other user 
could complain of any excessive fig- 
ures. It was agreed to give prefer- 
ence to commission men who main- 
tained the association’s prices. All 


commission 


commission men present seemed in 
harmony with the spinners’ 
schedule adopted as follows: 


new 


Skein. Warps. 
3 ply & a . coccsee 18366, Ide. 
2-ply ones eéeece o Ide, 
2-ply ‘ 
2-ply 
2-ply nudrete j ‘se = 
2-ply 16 ostee e 5 'se. 
ply 3 ‘ , lic. 
ply 2 ‘ Ike. 
ply 26s... Ive. 
pty , 20¢. 
ply: ‘ ‘ : wc. ° 
ply 40s... -- 25e. 264c. 


4c. 


bo bo 8O OO HS PS 


Soft skein yarns price as 
warps; single skein yarns, 8s to 16s, 
inclusive, 1 cent less than 2-ply skein; 
single skein yarns, 17s to 22s, inclu- 
sive, 1% cents less than 2-ply skein; 
single skein yarms, 24s to 26s, inelu- 
sive, 24 cents less than 2-ply skein; 
single warp yarns, 8s to 16s, inclusive, 
1 cent less than 2-ply warps; single 
warp yarns, 17s to 22s, inclusive, 1% 
cents than 2-ply warps; single 
24s to 20s, inclusive, 2 
cents less than 2-ply warps; hosiery 
yarns, up to 8s, inclusive, 14 cents; 9s 
to 10s, inclusive, 14% cents; 11s to 24s, 


inclusive, raise 44 cent; 25s up, raise 
1% cent. 


Same 


less 


warp yarms, 





—There is a new photographic proc- 
ess of preparing textile designs, which 
has attracted some attention in Buro- 
pean textile centres, as possessing 
valuable features, as showing the pos- 
sibility of carrying mechanical meth- 
ods into the realm of designing. It 
will throw no designers out of employ- 
ment, because it cannot furnish brain 


power or the invention of the mind. 


—It appears from a recent return 
that the acreage under flax cultivation 
in England has fallen off from 895 
acres in 1898 to 465 acres in 1899. Lin- 
colnshire has dropped from 199 to 20 
acres, Norfolk from 10 to 5 acres. The 
area in the East Riding, the largest 
flax growing county, is reduced from 
258 acres in 1898 to 106 acres in 1899. 


—The business of making hand 
ecards for both and cottons 
had grown during the Revolutionary 
war to be one of the most important 


woolens 


industries of Poston. 
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Weegee §=—Boomer & Boschert Press Co. See 
MENUCKLEJor@— 328 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. r 





FASTON” BURNHAM “iN E Co. 


ALL KINDS OF oMAC 
byyiate LES Piawuracture or 
stp INTHE “eS COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








—_ Pocasset Worsted Co: 
79 See WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 


a 











a & s 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, onestnur street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners are well cm 
ployed on all classes of yarn, and it is 
harder to get prompt deliveries of cot 
ton yarn than it is to get 

The 
prices are high. Cotton yarn has ad- 
vanced from the first of the 
about 4 to 5 cents per pound. 


worsted 
yarn. deliveries are slow and 
year 
Combed 
yarns have advanced from 7 to 9 cents 
per pound according to siz. Knitters 
are all busy and are placing orders 
for the coming heavyweight 

Some of the mills will run the 


season 
entire 
year on heavy weight garments as or 
ders are on hand to more than enable 
this without the light 
The plush-back under 


wear trade is going in for wool backs 


them to do 
weight trade. 


with cotton face, as the cotton backs 
do not give the warmth, and the satis 
faction 
trade. 


necessary to hold the public 
The combination on the fleece 
backs did not hold long as manufac 
turers seem too anxious to make sales 

and undersell one another notwith 
standing the low prices secured. 

It is said one manufacturer stated 
that 
year he had only cleared his expenses: 


with a business of $600,000 per 


and again some manufacturers wio 
have been more fortunate in placing 
orders for yarn give this advantage t 
the jobbers, 
his fellow 
“that if 


make money on this market when will 


much to the disgust of 
manufacturers, who say, 


manufacturers are not to 


they?” 

The hosiery manufacturers are all 
two new 
The 
yarn 


busy and there are one or 
fine hosiery mills being started. 


worsted weavers using cotton 


state that it has advanced in 
worsted 
yarn, It is searce and hard to 
get hold of. This may all change 
as this condition cannot last with the 
great 
We note there are several independ 


greater proportion than has 


increase of cotton machinery. 


ent cotton mills being erected which 


intend to sell yarn, and, also the knit 


ters, many of them, rather than sub 
mit to a trust are building spinning 
mills. On the whole the cotton situa 
tion is very favorable to manufactui 
ers and a good season seems before 
the trade. 

Worsted Spinners are all 
and at this 
time only at prices which they believ« 

Australian No. 
2/30 is selling at $1.30 per pound, 2/40s 


Yarn: 
busy are taking orders 
the market warrants. 


at $1.40 per pound, with an upward 
tendency. The yarn syndicate which 
purchased the Australian yarn at $1.00 
that after all 


make a bad 


per pound must feel 


they did not purchase. 
Weavers are all covering on yarn fo* 
season, and are 


the heavy weight 


making contracts with the spinners, 


on the highwayman’s basis of “stand 


and deliver.” There is no haggling 


about price. The spinner makes his 
price and the weaver weakly asks if 
it is the lowest, and then places the 

! further talk. 


order Those 
who have gotten in first have gotten 


without 
in at the lowest, and it is all based 
on what Australian wool is selling for 
in Australia. When it was found that 


{ustralian wool brought 95 cents at 


the first sales the manufacturers got 
“scared” and bought yarn and every- 
else without further 


thing delay. 


Prices which had been steadily ad- 


vancing began to advance by leaps 
and bounds. We know of one manu- 
facturer who placed an order in Octo- 
ber for 100,000 pounds of yarn at an 
advance over last year of 25 cents per 
pound. Last season he paid 92 cents 
for his yarn; this year the price paid 
was $1.15 per pound. 
at $1.15 
that within 


would be $1.25 per pound. 


The mill selling 
manufacturer 
weeks the price 
Not only 
did this prediction prove true but to- 
One 
manufacturer refused to pay 90 cents 


assured the 
two 


day’s price is $1.40 per pound. 


for a yarn that today he cannot buy 
for less than $1.10 per pound. 


Continued on page 149.) 
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Frank E., Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 2s. 


SS Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPoorLt CoTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 





A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 147. 

Weavers who paid 57 cents for yarp 
the first of the year must now pay 72 
cents per pound. The buying is for 
all classes of yarn from Australian to 
% blood. We know of manufacturers 
who have placed orders for large 
quantities of 2/14s who today cannot 
buy 50,000 pounds on account of man- 
ufacturers being sold up and on ac 
count of the wool market. Spinners 
are not anxious for orders and care 
not whether prices quoted are ac 
cepted or not. 

We hear of some weavers who say 
they will not place further orders for 
yarn until after January Ist, as they 
say some of the buyers declare that 
they will not pay the excessive prices 
asked. 
the mills are getting cancellations. It 


Already we hear that some of 


may be their own fault, as sometimes 
weavers, on a boom market, think any 
old thing 
this may be som mills 
thought they had orders enough to 
last until April now find that they 
must go on the market again and 


will answer. But however 


which 


hustle. The importers of yarns are 
lamenting the fact that they let their 
Had they held 
on six weeks longer it would have 


yarns go too cheaply. 


meant 30 cents per pound more in 
their pockets. Yarns in Europe are 
on the advance and when options ex- 
pire on fine yarn prices advance from 
5 to 10 cents per pound. Salesmen do 
not like the present boom as the mar- 
ket is so unsettled that spinners either 
refuse orders or advance prices and 
are entirely independent of orders in 
any event. 

Knitters of worsted underwear have 
more orders than they can fill and at 
prices which are of their own making 
The instructions of salesmen handling 
these goods are that the manufacturer 
does not care whether he gets an or- 
der or not, and all orders must be at 
full prices. Prices just prior to the 
advance were so low and orders were 
so scarce that these mills were not 
running more than half their ca 
pacity. 


Continued On page 151 


CATLIN & Co., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., Boston 
216 Church St., New Work. 
206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
74-78 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


Cohannet Mills, 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS p.Stnevios 


Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co ; 
Philadelphia and Roston. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
COLORED 


Sst. WARPS 


Nos. 63 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS, 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 


YARNS * sno" 
FITCHBURG, WARPS 


MASS. 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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Tria PEEEDBRBE 
epopepe RORPRERE RM. 


COMBED OR CARDED 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





+-CORRESPOND WITH THE... 


American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass., 


And learn what their system of air moistening has accomplished, The 


“DROSOPHORE” AND ‘VORTEX” HUMIDIFIERS 


Have been most advantageou:ly adopted by the representative mills of this country. 
Our system witl increase your p’o tuction and overcome troublesome electricity, 
making your cardingrun much b-tter. It wil reduce your waste sccount, and gen 
erally prove a profitable investment. With our system a perfect Spinning or 
Weaving a’ mosphere in ary climate or weather is assured, and any degree of 
humivity is obtainable. Will coo! the air in warm weather, and warn itin cold 
weather. Purifies the air and makes it healthier for the work people. 
Write for Booklet on Humidification. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 150 Davonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 

Cotton Warps. eer nase 

WARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 
In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Ia Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of ‘the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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(Continued from page 149.) 

The worsted spinners, the early part 
of the year, crazy to start a 
worsted yarn trust. If this had been 
started the spinners would today have 


were 


been lamenting lost opportunities for 
making 
facturers state that they have told all 


money. Dress goods manu- 


customers that unless a material ad 


vance is forthcoming they will shnt 


down their plants, as the advance on 
yarn is so great that prices for dress 
be 


Yarn: 


goods must correspondingly high 


Woolen have been 
taking 


and immediate delivery. 


Spinners 


many orders both for future 


The coming 
for 
Sample or 


season will be a very busy one 


spinners of woolen yarn. 


ders are out which will run the mills 


many, many times over, and the wise 


manufacturers are anticipating their 


needs and are placing orders now fot 


deliveries in January and February. 


Many others will be ready to place 
orders in January. This applies to all 
of of 


men’s wear, dress goods and knitters. 


branches industry—weavers 
Woolen spun yarn for the last two or 
three years has been much neglected 
of the 
worsted yarn, but, with that article at 
its value, 
forced to use more of the woolen yarn. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that many of 
the manufacturers will soon be with 


on account cheapness of 


present manufacturers are 


out. yarn, as the spinners are fast en 
gaging their machinery for next year 
The of knit under 


wear and hosiery have stopped taking 


manufacturers 


orders at present prices, and will not 
sell until the wool market 
more steady. This applies to manu- 
facturers who own wool, but who will 
full value. 


becomes 


not sell out until they get 
The 
wool are in a bad condition. 


who do not own 
The ad- 
vance has been so sharp that manu- 


manufacturers 


facturers no sooner get a line of sam- 
ples out than the market advances so 
quickly that they are forced to make 
a new line and hold the samples al- 
ready made. Manufacturers are also 
withdrawing all samples manufac- 
tured out of Australian lamb’s wool. 


Continued on page 158 
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Special line for Bi- 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


y A R N 4S 8 Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmend, 0 


Hady cé& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAI DS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDENCE, R. «I. 
A. HERBST i J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2lst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Clifton Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Marness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TSs., 
Fhiladeitphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for- 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Boyer & Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 
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SPINNERS OF 


HADLEY) FINE COTTON YARNS 


_ 
| Sy OOOSSeoosbo0gC5 30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached.eor Colored. On 


cS coyyon ey i, | PA a | WY cop, in skem on spools, 
QFE varus 


cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chaln, ete, 


Spoel Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTENRI:.yY, Fr. I. 





Mills equipped with tne latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply oable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 





—MONUMENT? MItLt...s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and_ 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Golered and Bleached Yarns Furnished Pp AWTUCKET, B.I. 


any manner desired by the trade. 





NEW ENCLAND THREAD CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPOOL COTTON coax ots 100. 
FROM 8 to 100, 
In All Grades and Lengths on Spools and Tubes, 


Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins, 


DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 


PAW TUCEH ETT, RMR. I. 


HAYES, ©. H. # 02. 


Representative Lines of WOME 


sentativ 
a ae HAYES & co. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men contruil- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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(Continued from page 151.) 
The market is entirely bare of anti 
tariff Australian lamb’s wool, which 
has been selling at 68 cents. The 
price on Australian fleece wool is 
$1.00 per pound with an advance of 
15 to 20 per cent. expected. There has 
been much wool bought on specuia 
tion of late by parties representing 
Wall St. interests. We hear of one 
bouse at least which cleaned out ali 


its holdings of territory wool to a syn- | 


dicate of New Yorkers. It is said 
that Croker, the Tammany leader, is 
one who is in the deal. The wo! 


Louse selling the wool to this synodi- | 


cate is to resell the wool for them, 
and is te get one cent per pound fur 
selling, with all storage expenses. 


(Continued on page 147. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The activity in the cotton market 
nas continued through the past month, 
strengthening values in both raw stock 
and in yarns. The demand has been 


WAVERLY WORSTED CO. _ 
PPINNERS OF 


W or: sTED . RNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 











exceptionally large and while there 
were considerable orders to be deliv- 
ered at the old price, very large re- 
newals have been made at 3% to 4% 
cents advance. 

We understand that knitters and 
Weavers are able to get fairly satis- 
factory advance on new _ business, 
which is. of course, necessary in the 
present state of the yarn market. 

Prices are about as follows, al- 
though there is a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion, and difference in 
qualities, in the different mills. We 
quote: 

Warps: 

20/1 . ‘ ; : . 16 to 164 
22/1 . : ; . . 164 to 17 
26/1 - . 174 to 18 


(Continued on page 155.) 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas a gietonholme, Wo rsted 


sae FINE FRENCH SPUN em YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS “a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, © Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 

NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL, Mm. I. 


A ee. Cam/ple MY Go 
Miileit. Posrrieons 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille. Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
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(Continyved from page 153.) 99s. : ‘ ; . 18 to 184 
40/2 . ‘ ‘ , . 29 to 3l 24s. : , . - 19 to 20 
30/2 . ‘ ‘ . 21 to214 | 26s . : ; . 194 to 20 
26/2 . : : ‘ , 20 80s... : ; : 214 to 224 
20/2 . . ; . - 18 to 184 | 40s... ‘ ; . 27 to 28 
16/2 . ; i . 164 to 17 i ate 
BES 5005 a oO Tee ef AO ere 
6s to 8s ; ; . 14 to 144 
Slein:— 10s to 12s . ‘ ‘ . 144 to 15 
Wes. on ey, RI ee a 2 
14/2 . .15 to 154 40s. , , . 20 to 22 
i : . . . 144 to 15 Eastern high grade hosiery yarn:— 
. oe Me nM 
8/2soit .  . 5 daa 4 1198 2s, oie 
10/2 + . . . ae 144 l4s . ; : ; . 179% to 18 
9/4slack . ; ; . 134 to 14 16s 184 to 19 
20/2 . ; , . 178 | oo, | ; 20 
80/2 . : ; ' . 21 to 214 996 203 to 21 
40/2 . .% we | oe ° ' oo tn OF 
ees. >. 2 ee te a ee ae 
; 29 9: 
19/1 s Lobo. 2a 224 to 23 
20/1 «* , . . 16 to 164 Egyptian carded,—at value. 
14/1 * . : ; . 144 to 15 Combed yarns,—at value. 
mfr « . ‘ ‘ . 15§ to 16 


The demand for merino, woolen and 
8/1 ‘6 ‘ ‘ ‘ : 14 


wool spun yarns, has increased very 
Southern Coves (various qualities) largely. Spinners are busy at ad- 


hee prices, The arket is about 
6sto8s . . 144 to 15 vanced price we market is abot 


i res Se 

128. ' , . . 15 to 154 | 2083 cut bine k cotton B cope’ . 15 to 154 
14s. ‘ ‘ , . 154 to 164 12s . 144 to 15 
los. ‘ ; . 16 to17 16s “ ‘ 144 to 15 
20s_.. ' . . 174 to 184 | 26s es “6 . 17§ to 18 


SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR et KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
a. 7. oe. « v®., 47 LEONARD 47.. NEW YORK. 


Meyer’s Silks and Threads are 
Strong, Even, & Free from Kinks. 


BEST N PRE WOON ~ They are made Especially for Manufacturers Use. A 
{ JOHN C.MEYER & CO: J || trial costs little and may save much. Net in any combt- 


4 BOSTON, MASS. nation. 
JOHN C. BETES & CO., 


87 Summer Street, - - BOSTON 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














Manutacturers of 
i 31 V ES ) HIGH SILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. ‘s‘isr coovs axp woven vanuies 
)LE, BOURETTE AND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, WOOL, 
Novelty Yarns. wousren onan asp sie, Sea, ae 


C tt W ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
0 on arps. COLORS AND PRINTED. 
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_ CHENEY BROTHERS, 





SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons -» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 


for Manufacturers’ Use. 


Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : #77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. 
Foreign and domestic 


trade a specialty. 


Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - 


NEW YORK. 





Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. 


BLEACHERS 0°! 


Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone Connection, 


MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 





ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
John F. Davidson, Prop., 
2560-62-64 N. 3d St., 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





THE SECRET 2.3200 
nd better service than 





them that we give them better work an 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«Dyers and Finishers,~~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH ck FOsSTHR co., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. a 
New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome oe 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


R, GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. if 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, FR. I. 










































Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *Y ovens‘ 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
Orrick WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COOTOBS, N.Y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 


"herr rrr nnn nanan 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Go. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts , 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS R 

All Numbers Up toi40; 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 

Sealisiands . . . =. -« 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, **ivace"Foras”” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 











BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





OAKES MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





E". SE. ATTHAUS ce CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W. Y., U. S. A. 
ANIZIZAINE AND ATAIZARINE CcoroOs909Rs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


Drying and Sulphur 

House Poles of Natural DY a Sy Y ic KS e 

Round Water Grown | 
Ce‘ar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods | I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without Sticks te cult the Welstonholm Sasiine trom petarel weer 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven at gene BO lage ee gf Bae Baggins sarega 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest | {ito PR. a FF ON 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured | are pronounced the best on the market. I guarantee to 
by, prices and all information from ive satisfaction to Dyers. Correspond licited 


E. M. HAEDRICH | Write for prices. RANK BALLEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0 
e , » = edar i 
31s Walnut St., Philadelphia. Camden Co., B. J. 














DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & , 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


20 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St. , Boston. 
{8 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one aip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTUI BY — 


JOHN R. GRIGY & C0., Basle, Switzerland. 


<a 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Go. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN o ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO} 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 





DYESTUFFS 





C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St,, Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 




















Even the Moon. should she descend into the \\ \ 
Bleach tub would quickly lose her yellowish tint, |\\\RS 
were she treated with 


Peroxide of Sodium. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William St., N. Y. {= 








Oo. S. JANNEY & Co., 


IN DIGO. 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 
Correspondence Requested. 


10 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS 
AND CHEMICALS. 


New Fast Blacks, Drabs and Tans, 
for Cotton Raw Stock, Yarn and Knit Goods. 


Martial Blacks and Blues for Wool, 
for Raw Stock, Yarn and Piece Goods. 








NEW DIRECT DYEING COLORS FOR COTTON AND UNION GOODS. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN SEs. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1332-137 F'romt Street, New Work. 


Berlin Ant ine Works, 


1™2 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Eto. 
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‘New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


sge Ss . Iti . Di t D . 
Aniline Colors! erst" Shattes matched’ ana 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T 
BOsTON: 115 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CAUNCENNATE. HAMIELTON. 


& 
Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 
AZO Co1olOrTrTs. 


Direct Cotton Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


FOR WOOL DYEING, 
The Amend Process 
of Chrome Mordanting 
have proved a great success. 











material, at the same time requires less dye stuff and steam. Inquire about it 


from the 


AMEND PROCESS Co., 
205-211 Third Ave., - ° - NEW YORK. 





Established 1884. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWNK, 
OF PUKE [0 GwO00D EXTRACTS JAMACIA, W. I. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, SENSES SESS No oanapa. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
ANTI-CHLORINE FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. NO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


Extracts of Indige, Indigo Carmine. 4. 

Indigotine, Retined and Reduced Indigo. . e « 
Endigo Substitute. “a Ly 
Bisulphite of Soda. Abe . go® & 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. oF 

Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% ~», 8" Fast Black. 
Soaps. sm Acetate of Chrome, 
AN ‘ Cutch and Gambier Extracts. 
sor* Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 


THE QWs Sinai teat Gad Miiitiinings 


for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 


American Aniline Company, 


Emporters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


D stuff d and full particulars sent on application. 
ye S an Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 
, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 
Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Caicutte 
. and Williams & Co , Madras. 
ESTABLISHED i686 


ANCHOR COLOR ‘MANUF'NCG Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . .. 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 


SABOL BROWN 
A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF {722° "“:: 


Browns on Cotton and Wool. Is used for Weighting *ilk and as a Bottom fo: 
Black. Easy to handle; Perfect Level Dyeing and Absolutely Fast. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 


Also Manufacturers of Palmetto Size. Cork Fibre, Vegetable Glue. 


Office, 942-944 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
Warehouse, 222 V. Front, Phila. 
Works, Astor, Fla. 




















Prices and full particulars on application 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Toe Boursge, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA. \Works: CHESTER,’ PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, = “**"kcx v= 


NMIOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 








All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There is no other wood se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
TheFCypress Lumber Co. 





TANK... 
CYP RES FACTORY. 
now in use. Manutactured by the Stillman. | APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
ircular. 


For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
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TANKS, VATS AND DYE TUBS. 
= 3 Gulf Cypress, Pine or Cedar. GQ 


Estimates Furnished, on 
Application. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Vaughn Machine Co. 


PEABODY. ASS. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Yat and Tank Factory, 


Works & Telegraph Address, Dafby St’n. Pa., 
P.W.&B Mall Address, 73rd 
& Woodland Ave., Philada. 


BDye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
leaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
—jietc. RESERVOIR TANS, any 
=i} capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 








tn 
Vian 
Wah 


a PINE or CEDAR 
s are not as durable and no cheaper than 
: ann! Caldwell 


Cypress Tanks. 


The Red Gulf Cypress we use will neither 
warp, twist, shrink, swell nor rot. 


Our prices will interest you; 80 will our illustrated 
Catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO.., 
— 202 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S , 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. it John St., New York City. 











Thomas Burkhara, Pe 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Dye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 


& / Dippers. Copper Still« for Re- 

4 covering Benzine, Etc ., Etc 
] ae |e 494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, actin 
Bias ; BROOKLYN. N. ¥. sien 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 228"7288**" 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLEACHING ©© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
Zz HUSK. 






ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 



















CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


2 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


for Woolen and Worated 















Somerville Machine Works, pairs 
SEWING MACHINES 
Somerville, - Mass. will sew wet or dry. 
Also, full line of BLEACH ENG, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 














THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


BI hi 1 t f) » s . _ | 
ing en¢ Finishin | 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying = | 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING TACHINES. : 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Compiete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS, 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEw BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


Hua. CC. WEHIHE 


FAST BLACK DYEING MACHINERY 


FOR HOSIERY. 
2731 North Sixth Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 


8 CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
AVOGCRAN | «a. aiiaaz 
| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


STEAM 


AND THE 


DRY ING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


\posTox. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTAMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 





“CYCLONE FAN! 


} Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





STEAM HEATING, VENTILATING 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinton Piece, 44 East Sth St... New York. 
x SK Me Ma»ufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
re ha ing, Cooling. Drying, Reus ving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electri 
| wrt S Motors and Wiring. Sheet lion Work. 
Made of Wrought Iron, and Steel Blades. 





THE HARDY MACHINE | 99 Pattern 
COMPANY’S Traverse Grinder 


For 40 and 45 Inch Cards. 





Potente cay Runs with one, belt. gee ml Patent Differential Motion. Hard 
ened Journals. No Setscrews to bruise the Journals. 
Is Made in America and Fully Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


o* For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 











Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 


All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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THE 


American Tool & Machine Co , 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 





cn 0 tam ar Ae, 


= | Manufacturers of 











Weston 
-o~= Hydro 
Extractors 








—— Special Machines for 
| Acid Work. 








RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 


For Wool Washers, Warp Yarn 
and Shein Dying Machine» 


CEO. P. CLARK, M’f’r., 


Bex D 
Windsor Locks, - . Ct. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
Manufacturers of 
Wwroolen Drying andi Fimiahing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 


Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Ma«hines on Pipe System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


RILEY'S. currence: MACHINE ‘Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 


PATERT | rovoma Bil Stuffs, | Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. You want the best, We build them. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. auenieaan | HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


Now York and Providence. AGENTS. BRIDGETON, e . R. I. 











IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS! 


When you want your roofs repaired and painted try 


BILLMAN’S INDISTRUCTABLE WATERPROOF 
PA'NT. 
All work guaranteed for 5 years. Send for circulars 
and estimates. Esiablished 24 years. 


Cc. W. BILLMAN, - 1903 Oxford 6t., Phila. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





‘: _— \ 
‘ HADS. | 18 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
411 Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the teide of fr 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 





Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 


a North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine (Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


How Works, 38 Cambridge St, near Webster sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self.Lubricating Spindle 
1 Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
) by soins longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
— 7 uniform speed, and most 
important of all, tmakes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer t« 
“ largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


STENI: CAPS AND SPIN D1LEs. 
CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc... REPAIRED. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J- 











CLEANSING WOOL 








The New Morse System 


* 
For Cleansing Wool 
* 
6 hee practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 

















Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, ass. 





Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 


We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 

We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater advantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing- 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, drawing and spinning, and of great benefit in finishing. 

We have shown a saving of 3¢ in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts, 





We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
vale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 





vaddusesthnidbuensascorenaaqusasesesseneudercseasssesnesssecsssgnenannse 
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THE INVINCIBLE 


FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHIN 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 


Etis the only 
full autematic 
machine made 
to be fastened 
to a bench, occu 
pying no more 
space than semi 


automatic 


machines, 


A simple and positive attachment can 
be applied for making high apliced 
heels and double soles automatically. 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein- 
forced by an extra thread. The splicing 
arrangement is supvlied with yern from a 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not 
from asmall cop such as is usually used in 
devices of this kind. 

Teeonly successful yarn changer 
is applied to this machine. This device 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and 
toe, oratany desired point in the knitting 
of the stocking. It does not require a re 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in 
similar devices, but allow- the use ofa full 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its opera. 
tion, is imple and well built, and is recom. 
mended as filling a popular demand. 

In knitting “string work,” a loeese 
course is putin asa guide for cutting off 
each siocking. A leese course can be 


It has a simple 
and positive at- 
tachment for put 
ting in and 
taking out an 
extra thread in 
heel and toe auto. 


matically. 


be putin for looping the toes. This isa 
great advantage iu fine gauges. 

Attention is invited to the new method 
of transferring tops to the needles of ma 
chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
ribbed leg hose, 

The method of doing this is entirely new, 
and must not be confounded with the ordi 
nary method of transferring with a quill 
ting. 

‘The speed of the machine ia reduced 
just before changing from circular to reci 
procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock 
All parts are interchangeable. 

By changing cylinders only, the machine 
will make either fine or coarse gauge oO! 
goods, 

The Invincible is a compact, light run 


| ning, full automatic machine, simple incon 


| struction, has few parts. runs at‘high spee 


occupies small space, and is put upon th 
market at a price that defies competition 
from either full or semi-automatic ma 
chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory. at Pawtucket, B F..U.8.A. 0 


at our branch office, Room 370. Bourse BOILD'ING PHILADELPHIA, PaA., U.S. A. 
Location at National Excposition, Ex. P-7—H. 


ence invited. 


Correspon 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
ONOHONONOHOHOROHOHODOHOBOHOHONOHOHONONOROHEE 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Have You Seen Our 
Strapping Machine? 





It has the same positive stop motion used on our 
latest Button Sewing Machine. Will cover straps of any 


width, and will do a hundred dozen drawers a day. 





Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 


No. 164 High Street, 
Fort Hill Square. ~ BOSTON. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+.» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 








Hand as a5 Welt or 
or — 
ibbers. 
Power, . Loopers and 
Open Top | Parts. 
. qe Presses 
Wik Va os and 


Hold Down. oe | Boards. 
an f Estimates 


Yo Va i am for Plants 


2 Complete. 


Branson 7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


504 & 506 North American St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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ROBERT W. Scorr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
2079 B. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A, 











~ ia 
ee Pte 
(ORO STANDARD Pa as 


“Standard” Button Hole Machine. 


lg New and superior cutting device. 9 Makes purl-edge button holes. 

2g Adjustable knife. 10 Makes button holes one-eighth to one 
3 Will cut heaviest material. inch. 

4 Leaves no ragged edges. ll A positive, automatic stop motion. 
5'fAutomatic thread controller for lower 12 More work produced with less effort. 
‘} threads. 18 Most money making machine in any 
6 Tensions on both threads—holes solidly set factory. 

7,,Makes three kinds barred button holes. lt Of highest grade workmanship and 
8 Makes whip-stitch button holes. durability. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO., - Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Estimates solicited for complete power plants of sewing machines. Our prices areright. 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL. MASS. 


| 
| 


| cial 


You Can_+ 


Learn ana 
Earn 


same 








at the time, studying at home, 
becoming posted in every department 
of a Cotton Mill, in 
Matters, Mill 


Designing, means 


Textile Commer- 
Engineering and 
of 


by up-to-date 


| instruction papers and with the aid of 
| experienced instructors. 


a a mE 


Send tor Free Catalogue 
te the 


| American Correspondence 
| School of Textiles, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Dept. C. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


1899. 


Day classes open October 2d. 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1899. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 
Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 








James H. Quitter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England 


Information given on all subjects re- 
,sating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
ii Milistone Lane, 
LEICESTER, Engiand. 
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Pepper Moanufacturina Co. 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting*Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 








With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 


improved methods we are making the best wearing and long gest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamchester, IN. =r. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
{7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 





Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-5 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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ACME 
Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 
Knickerbocker Building. 


Cer. 6th and Arch Sts. 








McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un 
derwear, Combination, Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever and Fancy Hosiery 
Machine, 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 
WORRISTOW N. PENNA 
New England Office: 

120 Kingston St., Boston, Masa. 
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| 


HEPWORTH & co. | | | Grosser’s rer eeeg 
a Flat Knitting Machines 





. | For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
dd Automatic Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
oopers an | Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
| Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
*.,8 + | automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Knittin Machines | Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
. | power sweater machine. Four section full 
| automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
' eee ee of the fabric. 
» i) A . egular plain hand swea 
Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., | ter — 5 —— to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 


BEATTIES’ | — as attachment, only $98.00 


| 


Patent Loopers. | A. MUELLER. 








U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 


WHITE'S 4-COLOR STRIPER 





BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 2 
An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. A. WHITE. 3 Western des. LOWELL. MASS. 


THOMAS KENNEDY, ag CRAWFORD 


comoms, I. ¥.— Hollow Steam 
Plate 








TONY] 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 

\LOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. Press 

GOODING: WINDING AND CUTTING ma- 

POWER N NECK MARKERS. WOOLEN Goops. 

de oo } The most reliable ma- 
CUTTING MACHINERY Toa market. 

for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. Py). Crawford & Son, 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. | 

chines, automatic. For KNIT OR 
Irregular Form chine of the kind on the 

a@ Write for Catalogne. Bid Nashua. N. Hi. 
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—% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Biankets, 
or other fabrics. 


for particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT, : Little Falls. N. 





<4 





‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


) 
S sa ‘ 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
WINDERS, & 
7 COHOES,aALBANY CO.,N.1 * 


‘SOUTTOU WN 


J]4 UOIN9AE BAL pve IND, 


Border Machines 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILE HAVEN, PA. 
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LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N.J. 


| | Celebrated 


Lacings 


ue 


| Brand = rama 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


| JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin St., New Werk. 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H 











TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & J&NSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers ot 


| BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


| for maaing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 


Tapes, Underwear Braids, S!oe Laces, 
Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 


| Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 





WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. £. 





| Harness Varnish 


For JACQUARD LOOMS. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra. 


D. L.WITMER & BRO., 
STH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For aoe Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
oth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty a Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Blades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Bld-21 TaYLor ST. 
ARSON KENSID IGTON PHILA 





ARMSTRONC TRUCK CO. 


Manufacturers of Patented Warehouse 
Well adapred for the Textile t 


Trucks. 


trade. Revolving Axles, 


Wi Self Oiling and Adjustable Wheels. 


Send for Uatalogue. 


Office and Factory, 


411 Cherry St., 


Fhrila., Pa. 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knittin, 


Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Bur: 


Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 
Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 





5. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


MACHINE, For Fleecing Knit Goods. 


BRUSHINC 


BRISTOL, PA., U. S. 


Manufacturers of 
New and Improved 





Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and ela$ 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 





Wm M. Younca, 
Manufacturer of 


Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 
Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 

Dotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 

Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankferd Ave., Philadelphia. 


ee 


ome 


HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Common and Spool Tapes 
BINDINCS, Etc. 


J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents 
275 Church St., New York. 





For Overshirts 
LACINGS “ 
Underwear, 
Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st nv. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Gree 


m, 7 - Cena. 
All work guaranteed. 





Lewis JONnNzs, 
60 and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES county: °° } EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY j LOW IN PRICE 





NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 2.4 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc 
447 West 14th St., New York. 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY: 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois ‘Sanitary’ Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1's to 2’ce. per |b. to produce. Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, 4 is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, greon or tender the goods, 


The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black, 


It is second to none in the world 


The formula is for sale, and compe‘ent chemist will go to give personal instruction aad start the work. 
ADDRESS: 
Patent Attorneys, 


Calmore & Co..,so1 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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b-6-6-6-6-6-6-6-46-6-6-3-$ 9-68-6-6- 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. |. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 4 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all o 
BRAIDED FABRICS. —.... > 


The BEST and CHEAPEST : 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £Fer_1s99. 


FLEMING e& CHAPIN, 
BRAIDS. ee es THREADS. 
WHIMAR BROS., ».vracturens or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
(817 East York St., FPhiladeliphia. 


~ 


+ + ¢ + ¢ + ¢ ¢-¢¢ 











Telephone Connection. 


BROvT?T woe F'iTH MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald &., PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL H. PEEL 


+. Builder of Latest Improved... 


LISLE THREAD FINISHING MACHINES 


For Producing Lisle Thread Finish on Hosiery 


WAKEFIELD MILLS 
Fishers Lane, Germantown, - Philadelphia. 


WM. H. H. SLACK JERSEY HICKORY 
SHOD & BRO. oo Sengient and best Stock in the 
Springfield, Vt. PICKER STICKS. 


I fornish lots of them to close and care 


; fal t . Selected stock, best finish 
Carbonized Stock idan we 

A Specialt L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 
pe y. | (Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 











Tower c& Wallace, | ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS, 
ASHLEY B, Tower, M. Am. Soc. C. E, | Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills. 
GROADWAY AND 257m ST., NEW YORK, || POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION. 























MACHINISTS 
TOOLS 


= = Worcester, Mass. 





=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Are Your Steam Surfaces Covered ? 


If not, the loss is greater than you think. We know, to have your Steam 





Surfaces Covered will pay 100 per cent. on the money invested, and in mat 


cases much more, besides conveying the dry steam to where it is required. 


THE NORRISTOWN COVERINC CO, Ltd., 


Cor. Airy & Barbadoes Sts., Norristown, Pa. 


Manufacture aud carry in stock, a full line of Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbest: 


Cements, Hair Felt and Mineral Wool Write for prices 





Established over 30 Years. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 


Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 1§95, 
REFERENCES. 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atlanta, Ga, 

ne City Dye Works, Phila.. Pa. STRAUS & Cco., 

Huntaville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala. oad ‘ : 

Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N.C. 55 Br s A ' N Y.C ity 

Phe 1ix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. = ae Guarentesd 
orre'pondence Solicited. 





INSURANCE, BELTING, ETC. 








ORGANIZED, 1866, 


OF YOUR 
COAL 











is wasted before you 
get heat or power. 


Thorough Seieetiene li you'll try a Heintz Steam 


Trap you'll have more steam, 
AKD more heat, and smaller coal 
bills.—You can have one on 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 ft approval for the asking. 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and Vol. D of our little booklet 
Injury to Persons caused by is waiting for you—shail we 
send it? 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, Wie te 
va ra TE voce | Theticintz Tap 


J. B. Pierce, Secreta arg and Trea r 


L. B. Brainar?’. As-'t Tr 
Le Midd‘ » ok, As Re 'y 


B me s Oil Ton Belt is GUARANTEED 
E to transmit more POWER, 

L. wear longer, STRETCH 
Manufactured by [ less than any other 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. G leather belt made. 


ALBANY,N. Y.,U.8.4. 


| FpoDLuM 











HIGH GRADE 
CONTRACT WORK 
"BOILER co. A SPECIALTY, 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee, THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING 00., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Palley Bushings a Specialty. "ad Siew WITHOUT O11 or Grease. 
WHEN IN WANT OF Oss. {ALEXANDER BROS. 


se tetiner nario rere tater” | FBBOL OAK BELTING. 
WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, | PF 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2O0O Feet 
35 Years in the Business. 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, F’a. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


AdAdaress, P.O. Box 1244. 








Orereceesnesesoososoonscooscesossosossosooosososoese® 


Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIWPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECTIVE and STORM-PROOF. 
The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 
Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


ai BERGER BROS. CO., 


ro, 231 to 237 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FSSSSTSSSSTSISTSISSSSVIDISSSSSTITSITITITITTTITITITG: 


QESSSESESESE SSS SSSESESS 
Osssssessss FFSSFIIFSISS 
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Telephones| MURESCO. 


FOR 


HOUSE or FACTORY, 


F. 0. PLUMMER, 
620 Atlantic Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


UJ For whitening the in- 
terior of mill buildings 
there is nothing better 
than MURESCO. It is 
FE inexpensive—requires [it- 
tle labor—cobers much 
Ss surface and covers it 
well; will not peel, flake 
or rub off—is sanitary 


O and fire-proof. 


WRITE FOR OUR PAMPHLET 
‘*A Few Facts For Factory Folks.’’ 


| 

ee MOORE & CO. 
| Sole Manufacturers, 

| BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL 


| NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


Geuld & Cutler, - - Boston. 





TELEPHONES 


MAGNETO 
BELLS, 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS, CONN. 


BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BELT HOooxtls. 





FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. 


STUART & AUDEL, Successors, 
389 Grand Ave., New Haven, Ct 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TAKE YOUR 
CHOICE. 


We will supply you with a NEW 
INCANDESCENT LAmpP second to 
none on the market. 

Or RENEW your burned out 
lamps and save you 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. in your lamp bills. 

Or exchange new lamps for your 
burned-outs. 

Write 
and Full Particulars. 


us for Prices, Circulars 


Lynn Incandescent Lamp Co., 





LYNN, MASS. 














TEXTILE WORLD 


WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRACITE AND-BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN'L F. CONNOR, Sales Agent, 143 Liberty St. N. Y. City. 
= HOOVEN, OWENS | Reliance Machine Works, 


--» Manufacturers of the... 


& RENTSCHLER CO,,. seushos Howie rnese 











BART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


write 


Builders of the 


Hamilton-Corliss 
ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 
size, for all purposes. 
New York Office. 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


CHAS. 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 
Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts. 





6) NARS ete 

WEBSTER'S Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
\ INTERNATIONAL ard authority.” act 
i It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 

DICTIONARY word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation: in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on annlication. 


SHIT PFPPPPY | 


‘e} SS ye ~G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A, 
be INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 




















PULLEYS, ROvw FING, ETC 191 


Hundreds of Pleased Patrons 


are evidence of satisfaction, which is PROVED by the 


DUPLICATE ORDERS 


— oo 


Frisbie Friction Clutches 


than have been received. Of course we are anxlous to 

add to our list of patrons. If you want anything in that 
. 

line please write to 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEWHAVEN, CONN. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wu. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 


kK 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


peving. Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
tight Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 











Eadorsed by Board of Fire Unde: writers. 


SAGINAW nMNUFACTURG C0. amet oo oy 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8. A. RAW SILK MACHINERY WIPERS 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. American Siik Mfg. Co. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities, 31° Wauatnut Street, Phila., Penn 
Cable Address: Ergrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. Eucorsed »t the recent meeting of N. E 


C stron Manutacturer« 
Hoists Waiters for any place, eapacity or / 
SEAT ORS cine baie tyes eect Textile World’s Emp'oyment 


Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Maing and Sweeping Machinery CON SU LT iT 
. 
—— 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St.. Phiia.. Pe. Bureau. 
( PATENT aPPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready for ap- 


plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply noeeae Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITAGE MFG. CO., Richmond, Va. 
EASTERN GRANITE | SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 

















| 
ROOFING CO., 100 Main St., | Claremont, N. Ha 
Soie Manufac Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St, 
turers of 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and durable}, 


mA PERF ECTED GRANITE 
jersereite Composition, |" | and Hand Power Boling Presse fer Cotten 


7s SAPROvED Perforated Copper. 
Berryman Feed Water Heater | For Wool Washing 


and Purifier. The Berryman Feed Water and Rinsing Boxes. 
Heater. The Standard Feed Water Heater. Perforated Duster 
Screens on Trial. 











The Radway Feed Water Heater. Feed 
Water Heaters for all purposes. The Econ. 
omical Boiler and Tank Feed Pump. | A. J. BECKLEY & 6CO., 
BENT. F. KELLEY & SON, | Garwood, N. J. 
Works in New York. Main Office 91 Liberty St N, Y, Office, 123 Liberty St. 











TEXTILE WORLD 





Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


i? COLOR or 
1 DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there 
more need for mode 
improvements in the d 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a + 
ing in labor and give | 
ter results at less cost 
Look at these improve 
dye kettles—every fac 
y for doing work pe 
ectly and convenient) 
he kettles are double 
acketed, heavy copper 
ind are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We alse 
make them with single 
agitators with reverse 
: motion. One or mors 
kettles in frame as desired; capacity, fron 2 gals. to 200 gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work for the mill Send for our catalogue 


THE THOMAS Pui Luips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, HF. I. 





Established i830. 


Fresno WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY. 


\ nore J CORDACGCE 


wf And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
_ Office 56 South St., N.Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CAN PUT ‘EM °°" Voc’wow “'*S IN OLD on NEW MCHY. 


OH meledema 


oF is ee th — ee — 2 ee ee 
AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 


LIMITED. PHILADELPHIA, PA 














WE BUILD 


HIGH-GRADE ENGINES 


in more than 50 types and sizes, ranging 
from 3 to 300 horse-power 


WE BUILD 


MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


in more than 60 types and sizes 


WE BUILD 


GENERATING SETS 


in great variety by combining the above 
elements 


FOR INFORMATION 


about engines, send for Catalogue No. 103 ; 
about motors and generators, send for Bulletin F; 
about generating sets, send for Bulletin G 


B. F. STURTEVANT Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 




















CEISENHEIMER & CO. 
189 Front 8t., New Work. 
Braneb Offices: K. OEHLER’S 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


ANILINE COLORS, 
ANILINE SALT, 


OOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE-STUFFS. t DYE.WooD EXTRACT: 











Chicago. 


- 


uare yard. 


| 




















Philadelphia. 


METALS PFRFORATED 


FALE PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Riaser Boxes, etc. Gatvanized) for Dusters, 


Reeis, Drying Fioors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steet Surfacing. 
Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. 


“ 


a 


ee 
cheaper, but is the best Joint packing manufactured. 


bout 11 lbs. to thes 


Main Office and Works: No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Eastern uffice: No. 284 Peari Street, New York. 











EE. Is. THEBBETS & CO.,, 


Locke’s Micts, Me. 
and 


at SPOOLS Brive, 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. stimates 
furnished on samples sabmitted. 


Thread 


JEN BENS BROSB., New York, Bex«ton. 





MAGNESIA 
MAGNABESTOS 
ASBESTOS 


MINERAL WOOL 
ASBESTOS PAPERS 
HAIR FELT, ETC. 


STEAM PIPE COVERINGS 


SOLD AND APPLIED 


: 1-8 in. 


ROBERT A. 


83 Warren Street, . @ 


KEASBEY, 


NEW YORK. 





WE CONVEY & COLLECT 


Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


ard of 1-8 in. JENKINS ‘96 PACKING averages a 


y 


SAVES 


TIME, BELTS 
MONEY. 


Vreatest Strength 
a TO APPLY FINISHED Jour ve Least Metal. 


end for Ciseulare and Free Samp 
THE BRIS" TUL CO WATERBURY, CONN 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, W. J. 


Mill Building a Specialty. 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, ineluding Clark Thread Co., Newark. N.J.; 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson. N. J.. and others 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Examination of Mill Supplies 
a Specialty. 


105 East 39th St. 


DUST 
WHAT: ARE YOUR NEEDS 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG.CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH, 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0. 


122 Pearl St.., 
NEU vrTorn=z. 


Dyestuffs ana 
Chemicals. 


BRANCHES: 


Resten, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago, Ciacinnati,. Hamilton, Ont, 


See Specia) advertisement inside. 


ausre 


One 8 
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At 50c. per peund JENKINS '96 is not only very muck 





TANDARD PACKINe 
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New York. 
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